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PRESIDENT WILSON BEGS CONGRESS TO PER- 
MIT HIM TO MENTION VARIOUS THINGS 


Deferential Language 
of the President’s 
Message. 

HE tone of President Wilson’s 
message to Congress last 
month—his first message to a 
regular session—is probably 
the most deferential ever seen 

in a presidential message. The com- 
iunication does not even purport to be 
a message. It is an “address.” In the 
first sentence a note almost apologetic 
is struck. “In pursuance of my con- 
stitutional duty,” he says, “to ‘give to 
the Congress information of the state 
of the Union,’ I take the liberty of ad- 
dressing you on several matters which 
ought, as it seems to me, particularly to 
engage the attention,” etc. In the last 
sentence he expresses his humble grati- 
tude that he has been allowed to coop- 
erate in the work of the two houses of 
Congress and expresses a modest hope 
“that it may not be deemed an im- 
pertinent intrusion of myself into the 
picture if I say with how much and 
how constant satisfaction I have 
availed myself of the privilege of put- 
ting my time and energy at their dis- 
posal alike in counsel and in action.” 
Between these two sentences are found 
many phrases sustaining the same def- 
erential note. His second sentence be- 
gins: “I shall ask your indulgence if 
I venture to depart in some degree 
from the usual custom,” etc. His third 
sentence begins: “I shall submit to you 
the reports of the heads of the several 
departments ... and beg that they 
may receive the thoughtful attention,” 
etc. A little farther on we find: “I 
take leave to beg,” etc. And then: “I 
shall take the liberty of addressing 
you”; “I venture the suggestion”; “I 
beg that you will permit me to 
mention.” 


Criticism of the Presi- 
dent for His “Auto- 
cratic” Disposition. 

HE frequent recurrence of these 
T deferential phrases might not at- 

tract notice but for the character 
of the criticism of the President that 
has begun to make itself heard. The 
Boston Transcript has been speaking of 
“his assumption that he knows every- 
thing in advance,” and describes the 
White House as “depressingly reminis- 
cent of ‘ye deestrict school,’ with the 
President, ferule in hand, laying down 
his prejudices and principles to the re- 
mainder of the government.” James 
Creelman has been speaking of the 
“political terror” that, he says, “per- 
meates all Washington” because of the 
President’s autocratic disposition. Ex- 
Speaker Cannon recently remarked: 
“They said I was Czar when I was in 
the Speaker’s chair; but Woodrow Wil- 
son can give me cards and spades in 
that line.” The Philadelphia North 
American calls him “the most auto- 
cratic President this government has 
had.” Some of the Democratic Sena- 
tors were a few weeks ago resenting 
the President’s appearance in Congress 
to deliver his message in person as 
savoring too much of “an address from 
the throne.” And now the President 
comes along “asking the indulgence” of 
Congress, “venturing to suggest,” “beg- 
ging to be permitted,” and “taking leave 
to beg”! If he meant it as a satire on 
his critics it is most exquisitely veiled 
satire. On the face of it, the whole 
address is as far removed from 
the manner of a dictator or would-be 
emperor as one could well conceive. 
“There is no attempt,” remarks the 
Springfield Republican, “such as more 
than once in the past has been wit- 
sessed, to coerce Congress into dealing 


with any measure along indicated 
lines.” A careful reading of the mes- 
sage, it adds, will show that “we have 


had no President in recent years who 
has been so careful not to trench upon 
the rights and duties belonging to the 
legislative branch of the government.” 


Looks 
Back- 


A Message that 
Forward, Not 

ward. 
SIDE from the deferential tone of 
A the President’s message, the most 
distinctive thing about it is its 
forward look. A large part of previous 
messages has been taken up with a re- 
view of things done. President Wil- 
son’s message is devoted almost en- 
tirely to things to be done. For a re- 
view of things done he refers Congress 
to the reports of departments. He does 
not even refer to the tariff measure 
recently enacted, an omission all the 
more remarkable because the signs are 
multiplying that both the Republican 
and Progressive leaders are preparing 
to make a general assault upon that 
measure as chiefly responsible for a 
slowing up of the’ wheels of industry 
and for an anticipated deficit in the 
public revenue the ensuing year. There 
are but eighteen lines on the second 
great measure of the administration, 
the currency bill, the passage of which 
seems as good as accomplished as we 
go to press. The two subjects that take 
up the greatest amount of space in the 
message are rural credits and Alaska. 
The President announces that the com- 
mission on rural credits is ready to 
report, and he urges legislation which 
will enable the farmer to “make his 
credit constantly and easily available” 
and to “command when he will the 
capital by which to support and ex- 
pand his business.” For Alaska, the 
President recommends a. territorial 
form of government and the building, 
by the federal government, of a system 
of railways. Anti-trust legislation, tho 
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regarded by the President as the 
“central subject” for deliberation 
in the present session of Congress, 
is but lightly touched on. A spe- 
cial message on that subject is to 
be sent later. The entire message 
fills less than three newspaper col- 
umns. It is shorter by one third 
than Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress. 


The Message as a Work 
of Literary Art. 


HERE is, of course, a plenti- 
T ful supply of criticism for 

various specific recommen- 
dations made in the President’s 
message, especially the one for 
presidential primaries and that for 
a government railroad in Alaska. 
But for the general character of 
the message, its brevity, its lucid- 
ity, its literary form, there is little 
but praise, which runs all the way 
up to the superlative expression 
of the Wisconsin State Journal 
—a La Follette organ—which 
speaks of the message as “alto-. 
gether the most remarkable presi- 
dential message since the time of 
Lincoln.” Senator Root and Con- 
gressman Mann paid personal 
tribute to its statesmanlike spirit. 
The Emporia Gazette, a Bull- 
Moose organ, calls it “a good 
message,” and much more pro- 
gressive than the party to which 
the President belongs. But most 
surprising of all is the enthusiasm 
manifest in New York papers. The 
carping Sun, for instance, speaks with 
delight of the form as that of the 
best of the inaugural addresses, ‘“‘sim- 
ple, direct, intelligible and beautifully 
dressed in English that could not 
be improved.” It terms the message 
“this glorious achievement of courage 
and common sense,’ and says, “we 
could dwell long and lovingly upon the 
felicities of this remarkable document 
as a work of art.” Even when it comes 
to consider the substance of the mes- 
sage, The Sun admits that “our admira- 
tion does not cease,” tho it has some 


WOULDN’T IT MAKE YOU MAD? 


CURRENT OPINION 


AND SO FAR 
HOME! 


—Cesare in N. 


satirical flings to make a little later on. 
The N. Y. Herald is equally enthusias- 
tic, not about the artistic but the eco- 
nomic qualities of the message. It 
says: “It heartens, it animates, it stimu- 
lates—it soothes. Mr. Wilson inspires 
a belief that begets confidence; it spells 
confidence with a capital C. The most 
impressive thing about the address is 
the note that pervades it and yet is not 
put in words. As we read it it carries 
to the country the information that the 
task of ‘making over the nation,’ so far 
as the pocketbook of the investor is 
concerned, is well-nigh through its first 
stage.” 





MUST THE NATIONAL NOMINATING CONVEN- 
TION BE REMANDED TO THE SCRAP HEAP? 


A New Issue Pro- 


jected into the 

Political Arena. 
N JUST thirty-one lines, in a mes- 
sage that fills about three news- 
paper columns, President Wilson 
has projected into the political 
arena an issue that may change 
the whole character of our presidential 
campaigns in the near future. Nothing 
that he says about Mexico, or the cur- 
rency system, or systems of rural 
credit, or the trusts, or the Philippines. 
or Alaska, has excited a sensation equal 
to that caused by these thirty-one lines 
on presidential primaries. The Demo- 


cratic leaders themselves seem to have 
been taken by surprise, and the Demo- 
cratic reception of this part of the mes- 
sage shows a certain degree of confu- 
sion. In the judgment of some, all 
other issues are, for a time, likely to 
be overshadowed by the new issue thus 
precipitated. Of course the idea of se- 
lecting presidential candidates is not 
entirely new. It was freely predicted 
last year, after the storm-tossed con- 
ventions at Chicago and Baltimore, 
that we had seen the last of the national 
nominating convention. But if the idea 
is not new, the President’s plan is new, 


Y. Sun 


for it contemplates abolition of 
the nominating convention not by 
the action of the states but by 
the action of Congress. Speaking 
to Congress he says: “I feel con- 
fident that I do not misinterpret 
the wishes of the expectations of 
the country when I urge the 
prompt enactment of legislation 
which will provide for primary 
elections throughout the country 
at which the voters of the several 
parties may choose their nom- 
inees for the presidency without 
the intervention of nominating 
conventions,” 


Presidential Primaries 
a la Wilson. 

T will be noted that the Presi- 
| dent does not “beg leave to 

call attention” to this subject, 
or “venture to suggest.” His lan- 
guage is positive and emphatic: 
“I urge the prompt enactment of 
legislation” to secure such pri- 
maries. He does, however, con- 
fine himself to suggesting when 
he goes on to speak of retaining 
the party conventions for the pur- 
pose only of declaring the verdict 
of the primaries and formulat- 
ing party platforms; and he fur- 
ther suggests that these new con- 
ventions consist not of delegates 
chosen for that purpose, “but 
of the nominees for Congress, the 
nominees for vacant seats in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the Sena- 
tors whose terms have not yet closed, 
the national committees, and_ the 
candidates for the Presidency them- 
selves, in order that platforms may be 
framed by those responsible to the peo- 
ple for carrying them into effect.” 
These suggestions leave the Progress- 
ive North American, of Philadelphia, 
“somewhat breathless,” tho’ it thinks it 
has had a fairly keen ‘realization of 
the swiftness of the changes which are 
under way in public affairs. It is in 
favor of the principle of this change; 
but President Wilson, it remarks, 
“seems to have arrived in one jump at 
the terminus of the road without stop- 
ping at any of the intermediate stations 
noted in the time-tables of the most pro- 
gressive Progressives.” The effect of 
the change, it has no doubt, would be 
revolutionary. It would demolish the 
combinations between special privilege 
and the political machines. It would 
obliterate state lines in the making of 
nominations. 


FROM 


Not Political Evolution, 
But Revolution. 


HE development of this plan for 
T presidential primaries, says the 
Kansas City Star, another Pro- 
gressive journal, “is one of the most 
important political undertakings of the 
generation.” “We have traveled fast 














THE MONROE DOCTRINE EXPANDS INTO THE WILSON POLICY 





and far,” says the jubilant Wis- 
cousin State Journal, organ of 
the La Follette Republicans, 
“from the standards of Mark 
Hanna: and McKinley, haven't 
we? .And we are going right 
ahead, dragging the standpatters 
along with us. We are begin- 
ning to get a taste of real de- 
mocracy and, like Oliver Twist," 
we want more.” The N. Y. 
Sun is another paper that finds 
itself breathless. “For sheer 
political audacity,’ it holds, 
“this recommendation is unsur- 
passed. In the vulgar parlance 
of politicians it is ‘gall’ indeed.” 
The Sun thinks that nothing 
more radical or far-reaching 
or extra-constitutional can be 
found in any of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
utterances, and it is confident 
that no microscope can find in 
the federal Constitution any 
warrant for this “startling in- 
novation.” “This is more than 
evolution,” observes the Demo- 
cratic Brooklyn Eagle; “this is 
revolution. ... The President 








has started on a long journey.” 
; { wee Smartt» 


Visions of Catastrophe 
Following a Presi- 
dential Primary. 

ROM northern Republicans 
F as well as from southern 

Democrats comes this note 
of apprehension as to the effect 
a federal law for presidential 
primaries will have upon the 
rights of the states. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger, indeed, thinks it 
would inevitably result in the 
wiping out of all state lines. 
The N. Y. Evening Post, an en- 
thusiastic Wilson paper, sees 
“enormous difficulties, both theo- 
retical and practical,” which lie 
in the path of the proposed re- 
form. The Detroit Free Press 
quotes the President against 
himself. He told the woman 
suffrage leaders last month that 
he is not at liberty to urge upon 
Congress “policies which have 
not had the organic considera- 
tion” of his party. But when, 
asks the Free Press, did the 
Democratic party ever give or- 
ganic consideration to this pro- 
posed federal law for presiden- 








The N. Y. Press (owned by 
Munsey) also sees in it “the be- 
ginnings of a real political revo- 
lution,” but a revolution “that will put 
machinery down and public opinion up.” 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer also throws 
its editorial cap in the air. It expects 
to see the enactment of the presidential 
primary law during the present session, 
and it will be “the greatest single step 
in the direction of popular control of 
government taken in this country in 
years.” 


The South Fearful Over 
the President’s Sug- 
gestion. 

ESS positive than the foregoing are 

| othe comments of many papers 
which have been caught unawares 

and want time for reflection. Among 
these doubtful journals are many which 
are with the President on general prin- 
ciples. Many Southern Democratic pa- 
pers especially are in a state of trepida- 
tion over the new plan. The Houston 
Post sees in a popular primary, in 
which the state and electorai unit is not 
preserved, a menace that may literally 
smother the voice of the South. New 
York and Ohio alone, it thinks, under 
such a system, might roll up a vote 
in the Democratic primaries that would 
nullify the preference of the entire “old 
South.” The Atlanta Constitution 
agrees with the Post, but it thinks such 
comment is as yet tentative until the 
details of the proposed system are made 
clear. Such a system as the Post de- 
scribes would be, the Constitution ad- 
mits, dangerous because of “its pos- 
sibilities of far-off tyranny and its vio- 
lation of the fundamental principles of 
equality at the ballot-box.” The Char- 





“LITTLE, BUT OH MY!” 


tial primaries? The Baltimore 
Convention declared explicitly 


—Starrett in Albany Knickerbocker Press for state. not federal legisla- 


leston News and Courier asks itself an- 
other question that sends a shiver down 
its own spine: “Would presidential pri- 
maries mean the enfranchisement of the 
negro vote?” It answers its own ques- 
tion as follows: “How could it mean 
anything else under legislation enacted 
not by our own general assemblies but 
at the national capital ?” 


tion. Its platform said: “The move- 
ment toward more popular govern- 
ment should be promoted through legis- 
lation in each state which will per- 
mit the expression of the preference of 
the electors for national candidates at 
presidential primaries.” The Washing- 
toh Post has a vision of a general po- 
litical wreck following the new plan. 





The Mexicans who are yelling “‘grape juice” 
at the American soldiers may yet furnish a real 
cause for war.—Detroit Free Press. 


There are critics who appear to regard Con- 
gress as a conspiracy in restraint of trade.— 
Buffalo Courier. 


Our statesmen in office appear to think the 
ship of state is a revenue cutter.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


In asking Col. Goethals to manage its mu- 
nicipality, Dayton must not overlook the fact 
that it is a canal only at long intervals.—Nash- 
ville American, 

We have now the interlocking directorate. 
Shall we ever institute the lockstep directorate? 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

Tammany’s folly is shown by its expenditure 
of twenty dollars for kites, but not a cent for 
parachutes.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S NEW LATIN-AMERICAN 
POLICY BEGINS TO ASSUME SHAPE 


The Monroe Doctrine 
Expands Into the 
Wilson Policy. 

UT of the confused situa- 
tion in Mexico something 
big and luminous seems to 
be emerging into definite 
shape. It has been given 
a name. It is called the Wilson Policy. 
It includes in its scope not Mexico 
alone but San Domingo, Nicaragua 
and the other Central American re- 
publics. In fact it applies, or is to ap- 
ply apparently, to all the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics. It is, therefore, a con- 
tinental policy. Even more than that, 
it embraces a hemisphere in its scope. 
To what extent this large policy has 
clearly formulated itself in the mind 


. 





of the President is somewhat doubt- 
ful; but already it is being proclaimed 
with enthusiasm by a number of his 
supporters and if they are right in 
their conclusions, a new and important 
international policy is in these strenu- 
ous days getting itself born. It is, 
says the N. Y. World, “no less im- 
portant or far-reaching than was the 
Monroe Doctrine. It is a policy that 
will become historic and guide this 
nation through long decades to come; 
furthermore, it will serve as no other 
policy could the needs of the present; it 
will win the confidence of all thoughtful, 
patriotic people in our neighboring re- 
publics and will advance our highest in- 
terests in Central and South America.” 

































































Financial “Concessions” in 
Latin America Should 
Cease, Says Wilson. 


HIS so-called Wilson Policy as- 
T sumes definite shape in two ut- 

terances of the President, one by 
his Secretary of State, and an an- 
nouncement from Washington. The 
first of the President’s two utterances 
was made October 27, at Mobile. The 
second was made last morth in his 
message to Congress. The Mobile ut- 
terance was, in part, as follows: 


“You hear of concessions to foreign 
capitalists in Latin America. You do 
not hear of concessions to foreign capi- 
talists in the United States. They are not 
granted concessions. They are invited to 
make investments. ...It is an invita- 
tion, not a privilege, and states that are 
obliged, because their territory does not 
lie within the main field of modern enter- 
prize and action, to grant concessions, are 
in this condition, that foreign interests 
are apt to dominate their domestic affairs, 
a condition of affairs always dangerous 
and apt to become intolerable.... I re- 
joice in nothing so much as in the pros- 
pect that they will now be emancipated 
from these conditions, and we ought to 
be first in assisting in that emancipation.” 


Not long after this utterance was 
made, Lord Cowdray announced his 
abandonment of the effort to secure oil 
concessions in Columbia and Honduras. 
“In both hemispheres it is recognized,” 
says the World, “that Latin America 
may be developed by investment, but 
that it is no longer to be exploited by 
corrupt and monopolistic concessions.” 
The second utterance of the President 
is as follows: 


“There is but one cloud upon our hori- 
zon. That has shown itself to the south 
of us, and hangs over Mexico. There 
can be no certain prospect of peace in 
America until General Huerta has surrend- 
ered his usurped authority in Mexico; 
until it is understood on all hands, in- 
deed, that such pretended Governments 
will not be countenanced or dealt with 
by the Government of the United States. 
We are the friends of constitutional 
government in America; we are more 
than its friends, we are its champions; 
because in no other way can our neigh- 
bors, to whom we would wish in every 
way to make proof of our friendship, 
work out their own development in 
peace and liberty.” 


No Latin-American Usurp- 
ers Need Hereafter Apply 
to Us for Recognition. 


| may be noted, from the above, 

what force resides in one small 

letter of the alphabet. Mr. Wil- 
son begins by talking of Mexico. By 
adding the letter “s” to the word gov- 
ernment in the third sentence quoted 
above, he gives to his policy a truly 
continental sweep. We will refuse, he 
says, hereafter to deal not only with 
Huerta’s government but with all “such 
pretended governments,” referring evi- 
dently not to the world at large but to 


CURRENT OPINION 


ENGLAND’S OWN JOHN D. ROCKE- 
FELLER 

Lord Cowdray may not be able to discuss 
topics of the day with the charm of the 
Standard Oil genius, but he has driven him from 
the Mexican oil-field by using the very tactics 
that enabled John D. to drive his predecessors 
from the oil-fields of Pennsylvania. 


the three Americas, since he goes on 
to add, as the reason for this refusal, 
that we are the friends and champions 
“of constitutional government in Amer- 
ica.” That is to say, the old world 
may have its monarchs, its dictators, its 
military usurpers. Very well. We 
shall not make that our business. But 
in the new world we shall not coun- 
tenance or deal with any but constitu- 
tional governments. Here at last is a 
large and majestic gesture. Whatever 
may be thought of it as practical poli- 
tics, applicable to Mexico or other 
Latin-American nations, at the pres- 
ent time, it has a sweep that appeals 
to the imagination. Already our state 
department ‘is proceeding to apply it to 
other states than Mexico. The de- 
spatch to Santo Domingo last month, in 
spite of the protest of that government, 
of three officials connected with our 
state department and about 300 other 
Americans employed in the public 
service of Porto Rico, to observe and 
report on the elections, was an appli- 
cation of this new policy regarding 
constitutional governments. It was ex- 
plained by Secretary Bryan, in a letter 
to Minister Sullivan, as follows: 


“Please say to President Bordas that 
the President has planned to send a num- 
ber of Americans to visit the principal 
polling places on election day, not as a 
‘commission’ for which this Government 
asks any official recognition, but only as 
individuals, to lend moral support by their 
presence to the efforts which President 
Bordas has so fully pledged himself to 
make that the elections shall be free and 
uninfluenced in every respect, and in order 
that, if any questions should arise as to 
the good faith of any one concerned, un- 
deniably impartial witnesses may be avail- 
able to bear testimony as to exactly what 
happened.” 


To Make Nicaragua a 
Protectorate of the 
United States. 


UT not in Mexico and San Do- 
mingo alone is the Wilson Policy 
about to be applied. Hardly had 

the regular session of Congress got 
under way last month when President 
Wilson “personally notified” all the 
members of the Senate committee on 
foreign relations, that as soon as the 
Mexican situation has eased up a bit 
he will urge the ratification of the 
treaty with Nicaragua. This treaty, 
negotiated by Secretary Bryan, estab- 
lishes over Nicaragua what is described 
as a “complete protectorate.” It is very 
similar to our treaty with Cuba. It 
provides that Nicaragua shall declare 
war only with the consent of the 
United States; shall make no treaty 
with any foreign government tending 
to destroy her independence or alienate 
her territory; shall contract no debt in 
excess of her ordinary revenue; shall 
grant us a naval base in Fonseca Bay 
and on the Great Corn and Little Corn 
islands in the Caribbean Sea and an ex- 
clusive canal right of way across Nica- 
ragua for $3,000,000; shall give us the 
supervizion of the collection of her 
revenues and of the disbursement of 
this sum of $3,000,000 and the right of 
intervention to carry out Nicaragua’s 
financial obligations and protect her in- 
dependence. This treaty, acceptable to 
Nicaragua, is offensive to the other 
Central American states, as it is 
thought that it will shatter forever the 
dreams of half a century of a United 
States of Central America. The ad- 
ministration is undeterred by this fact. 
Says the Washington correspondent of 
the N. Y. Times: 


“The Administration is well aware of 
this probability, and is calmly prepared 
to meet the situation by extending the 
Nicaraguan protectorate over all of Cen- 
tral America. This willingness to gener- 
alize the Nicaraguan protectorate already 
has been intimated by Secretary Bryan to 
the diplomatic representatives of Hon- 
duras and Salvador. Instead of calming 
those countries, this suggestion has in- 
creased their alarm, but President Wilson 
and Mr. Bryan are as determined as ever 
that the policy mapped out in Mr. Bryan’s 
treaty, which, so far, has failed of rati- 
fication, promises the only solution of the 
recurrent disturbances and continuous 
threats of foreign interference with the 
financial affairs of Central America.” 


“A Natural Corollary of 
the Monroe Doctrine.” 


ERE then is the new and sensa- 
H tional Wilson Policy so far as 

it has developed. It has in it 
three main features. We will recog- 
nize none other than constitutional gov- 
ernments on this side of the world. 
We shall countenance no more financial 
“concessions” made by those govern- 
ments to foreign citizens—only finan- 
cial “investments.” The third feature, 





THE CRISIS DRAWS NEARER IN MEXICO 5 


inferred but not explicitly declared, is 
that we will exert to this end all the 
influence we can bring to bear by 
peaceable means only—by “watchful 
waiting,” as in the case of Mexico. “It 
is a bold and radical doctrine,” says the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: “Whether it 
ever gains the force and universal ac- 
ceptance of the Monroe Doctrine must 
depend upon the attitude of subsequent 
administrations. Nevertheless the Presi- 
dent has pointed the way to ultimate 
stability in Latin-American affairs, and 
his doctrine is a natural corollary of 
the Monroe Doctrine.” This new pol- 
icy, says the Baltimore American 
(Rep.), “is the wider issue with respect 
to Mexico—the endeavor to cover entire 
Latin-America with the blanket of an 
ethical policy. ... President Wilson 
has himself made his policy inclusive 
enough to reach the twenty republics 
and they will be entirely logical in 
looking upon the handling of Mexico 
as an object lesson for each of them. 
Hence the vital importance of avoid- 
ing at all costs war with the republic 
of Mexico.” 


The Greatest Crisis Ever 

Seen in Our Relations 

With Latin America. 
HETHER this Wilson Policy 
W is too idealistic to be prac- 
ticable is still a matter of 
doubt and dispute. The final result of 
it, says Henry Lane Wilson, ex-min- 
ister to Mexico, in opposing the new 
policy, will be “to involve this country 
in a responsibility for the kind of rule 
existing in all countries between the 
Rio Grande and the Canal.” That, re- 
torts the N. Y. World, is “the Presi- 
dent’s precise purpose.” The N. Y. 
Evening Post has its misgivings. 
“Protesting against force,” it remarks, 
“we may at any moment get into a 
position where we shall be using force. 
Standing up firmly for the consent of 
the governed, we may presently be 
threatening the governed unless they 
consent to be governed by us. The 
whole policy is plainly one requiring 
the utmost care and discretion in the 
execution.” It has small faith in the 


care and discretion of the men whom 
Mr. Bryan has been selecting for im- 
portant diplomatic posts. “At this 
hour,” said John Barrett, director of 
the International Bureau of American 
Republics, at the recent Pan-American 
Conference held in Worcester, “the 
United States is facing the greatest 
crisis in the hundred years of its 
relations with Latin America.” The 
crisis before the Spanish-American 
War was not fraught with such dan- 
ger to our prestige and commerce. Mr. 
Barrett’s suggestion, and that of a 
number of other speakers at the Con- 
ference, is that we invite South Amer- 
ican republics, preferably Brazil, Argen- 


tina and Chile, to join with us in the 
maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine 
and in a policy of pacification for 
Mexico. The great. Doctrine, says 
Charles H. Sherrill, former minister to 
Argentina, “would then at once become 
continental and cease to be unilateral, 
which is to-day its one great defect.” 
Rear Admiral Chadwick urges the 
same course. The Outlook, the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean, and many other journals favor 
the idea, and the last-named paper sug- 
gests that a four-power commission be 
established to deal with the Mexican 
situation, with Theodore Roosevelt at 
its head! 





England is inquiring as to the prospects of 
early peace in Mexico. So far there is no sign 
of anything but early pieces.—Baltimore Sun. 


The defection of Gens. Salazar, Orosco, Mer- 
cado et al. is not half as serious a blow to 
Huerta as the defection of Gen. Spondulicks and 
Col. Mazuma.—Charleston News and Courier. 


Huerta finds it difficult to obtain money for 
running expenses. If he will agree to run far 
enough, we have no doubt the difficulty can be 
overcome.— Manchester Union. 


Now that the Mexican rebels have taken Chi- 
huahua, they should use it for the rebel yell.— 
Jacksonville Times-Union. 

Why doesn’t this revolution in Mexico hurry 
up and get out of the way of the next one?— 
Jacksonville Times-Union. 

Henry Lane Wilson will please pardon us if 
we continue to believe that Victoriano Huerta 
is no man to name a baby after.—Syracuse 
Herald. 


The outlook in Mexico is so bright it’s lurid. 
—Charleston News and Courier. 





HOW GENERAL HUERTA GETS ALONG WITH- 
OUT MR. WILSON’S RECOGNITION 


Arrival of the Critical 
Moment in Mexico. 
HEN the revolutionary 
Villa, with some eight 
thousand men, assumed 
control of the railroad 
line running from Tam- 
pico to the interior, he made American 
intervention in Mexico a certainty. Mr. 
Wilson may avoid the word. He will 
be driven to the thing. Thus may be 
summed up the opinion of those Euro- 
pean dailies which, like the London 
Post and the Berlin Kreus-Zcitung, 
have followed the duel between Gen- 
eral Huerta and Woodrow Wilson most 
closely. Villa has heretofore deemed 
Sefior Carranza his chief. That was 
before the revolutionists controlled the 
oil-wells at Tuxpam and began to close 
in on the last stronghold of Huerta in 
the north. With Mazatlan, Coulican and 





perhaps San Luis Potosi in Villa’s 
hands, he was knocking at the gates of 
the national capital itself, and the gue- 
rilla chief appeared in the unexpected 
character of a presidential candidate. 
While the fights raged near Tampico, 
Huerta’s press gang was active at night 
in Mexico city, securing recruits by 
force and impressing even women. 
Fears of a blockade at Vera Cruz next 
spread panic among the well-to-do. One 
despatch represented Huerta as making 
terms for his surrender. Another re- 
vealed the populace at the capital in fury 
at a sudden discovery of truths con- 
cealed from them for months. The 
logic of this situation to the Berlin 
Post is the departure of an American 
force from Vera Cruz to Mexico City 
to insure tranquility when Huerta ar- 
ranges his flight or is shot down like 
his predecessor. 
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THE LAST YEAR IN MEXICAN POLITICS 


—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 
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KEATS ON THE MEXICAN DIFFICULTY 
(With Variations.) 


[President Woodrow Wilson and his Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. William Jennings Bryan.] 
So, like stout Cortez, with spread-eagle eyes, 
He viewed the unpacific; and W. Jen. 
Gazed at his leader with a wild surmise, 
Chetty upon a peak in Darien. 
—London Punch 


The Theater of War in 
the Mexican Oil-Fields. 


UERTA was placed in a more 
H critical position than ever when 

the rebels or Constitutionalists, 
as the despatches call them, extermi- 
nated the federal force at the capital of 
the state of Tamaulipas. British alarm, 
as reflected in the London Mail, was 
acute at such proof that the forces 
under Villa were approaching the great 
oil-fields to the south of Tampico. It 
was calculated likewise, as our con- 
temporary observes, to deal another 
hard blow to the National Railroads, 
paralyzing an additional section of that 
harassed system. The rich oil-fields 
opened up in the northern part of the 


| ERNMENTS WIL NOT BE 


COUNTEMANEED OR DEALT wiTH | 


RY THE GOVERNMENT OF THE | 
tA ITED SAILS, | 


DUE NOTICE 


—Macauley in N. Y. 
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state of Vera Cruz lie back of the two 
seaports called Tuxpam and Tampico, 
whence the month’s despatches have 
emanated, They are the principal out- 
lets for the oil exports. These two 
places, being within easy range of the 
guns of the American battleships, re- 
ceived a measure of protection, but the 
oil-wells in the back country, as the 
London Telegraph says, inspired the 
anxiety of the European investor. The 
rebels hoped to cause a suspension of 
operations at those wells as a means 
of destroying Huerta’s income at its 
source. Incidentally there has been a 
disorganization of all local industry as 
well as a partial suspension of railroad 
traffic. 


Between Mexico City 
and Vera Cruz. 
OCAL revolts in the rich district be- 
ee Huerta’s capital and Vera 
Cruz resulted from the Constitu- 
tionalist advance southward, a factor 
upon which Carranza counted when 
Villa began the operations of last 
month. Altho sporadic risings have 
taken place here and there very fre- 
quently, they have not until lately been 
sufficient, according to reports in the 
London Telegraph, to interrupt the 
traffic on either side of the two rail- 
roads which run across the country 
from east to west. The more north- 
erly of these is the so-called Inter- 
oceanic Line, now a section of the 
national system. The more southerly 
is the old Vera Cruz railroad, the 
British line made familiar by recent 
events on the London stock exchange. 
Hitherto these lines have suffered very 
little in the matter of traffic, but a great 
deal in financial standing and in rev- 
enue. The closing down of the north- 
ern half of the national system diverted 
a large amount of American freight 
to the Vera Cruz route, complains the 
British daily; but this 
ought to have been a gain 
rather than a loss. The 
anxiety of the British in- 
vestor is due to a prospect 
that Vera Cruz will be 
brought within the fight- 
ing zone. At last ac- 
counts, indeed, some rebel 
forces were getting into 
the neighborhood of the 
Vera Cruz lines. 
Possible Seizure of 
the Mexican Custom 
Houses. 


HOULD an attempt in 
S force on Vera Cruz 

itself render the crisis 
immediate, President Wil- 
suspects the London 
Standard, would have to 
seize the principal Mexi- 
can ports. The custom 
houses would presumably 
be administered by officers 
of the United States navy, 
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THE MEN WHO HEAD THE MOST OB- 
STINATE OF ALL THE MEXICAN 
REBELLIONS 
They are the Zapata brothers, Emiliano and 
Eufemio, who have for the past two years kept 

the capital in a state of acute suspense. 





a possibility considered in Washington 
many weeks ago. The step would be 
serious from an American point of 
view, in the opinion of many Eu- 
ropean organs. They argue that it 
would accentuate the feeling among 
Mexicans that the Monroe Doctrine 
is a cloak for intervention. It would, 
declares the London Telegraph, ruin 
three quarters of the European trad- 
ers in Mexico, a fear possessing the 
Berlin Kreus-Zeitung as well. More- 
over, aS more than one foreign ex- 
pert remarks, it would force Huerta 
to issue paper money. “He could 
not help himself. If his principal 
sources of revenue were cut off, he 
would have no other means of car- 
rying on his government.” Thus the 
German daily, to which the British pa- 
pers add the detail that Mexican cur- 
rency, altho no longer on a silver basis 
legally, is not as yet mere paper. “The 
assignat stage has not been reached, 
altho only a mere push is required to 
plunge the country into it.” President 
Wilson is supposed to hesitate before 
imparting any such push. 


Has Mr. Wilson 
ceeded in His 
ican Policy ? 

ARCASTIC as were many Eu- 
ropean dailies at the expense of 
Mr. Wilson’s plan to “starve 
” the events of the past four 


Suc- 
Mex- 


S 


Huerta out, 
weeks have led them to conjecture that 
the President of the United States was 


more practical then they thought. 
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MEXICO’S GREATEST SOLDIER TO-DAY 


This is the estimate of Pancho Villa by the 
most competent observers, but they agree as 
well that his personal character is not so great 
as his military capacity. 


Comments in the Paris Temps as well 
as in the Berlin Vossische reflect this 
new impression. Even London organs 
of high finance like The Telegraph note 
that Mexican currency has fallen lately 
from a state which was heavenly com- 
pared with the present one. “It has 
not yet reached the lowest abyss of the 
monetary Inferno.” It is only on the 
way. Silver, the legal coin of the coun- 
try, has almost entirely disappeared. 
Business is carried on with bank notes, 
the principal emitters of which are the 
National Bank of Mexico and the An- 
glo-South American Bank. The issu- 
ing banks hold a certain proportion of 
silver against them and are bound to 
redeem them in silver—or in gold at a 
fixed ratio to silver. As the conse- 
quences of the Wilson policy have as- 
serted themselves, these banks have 
been drained of their silver. For the 
“protection” of the banks and their 
silver, Huerta recently declared the 
bank notes legal tender—another act of 
his “government” which Washington 
declines to recognize as valid. Noth- 
ing done by Huerta now is regarded as 
legal in our capital. 





Adds to His 
by 


Huerta 
Own Troubles 
His Decrees. 


ENERAL HUERTA’S latest 
decree intensifies the financial 


troubles brought upon him by 
Mr. Wilson’s refusal of recognition, ac- 
cording to the London Times, which is 
high authority upon Mexican finance. 


GENERAL HUERTA AND HIS NEED OF FUNDS 


What the decree actually does is to 
legalize for the next twelve months the 
payment of all obligations in notes of 
the National Bank of Mexico, in notes 
of certain state banks, and in a silver 
half-peso with next to no silver in it. 
Any or all of these instruments of cur- 
rency are to be legal tender for an un- 
limited amount. The railroads, like 
everyone else, will be compelled to take 
them, and, altho they may pay wages 
and other local liabilities in the same 
way, their surplus revenue must go 
through the drastic operation of ex- 
change before it can be transmitted for 
the use of stockholders abroad. Herein 
we have the secret of European pres- 
sure upon our Department of State. 
What, asks the London Times, is likely 
to be the value for remittance purposes 
of, say, one-hundred-dollar notes incon- 
vertible before next November? For 
it will be inconvertible “unless another 
swift change in the kaleidoscope of 
Mexican politics should evolve some 
sort of order out of the social and eco- 

nomic chaos that now prevails!” 

Europe Anticipates American 

Intervention in Mexico. 
LL the foreign offices in Europe 
Ay been made acquainted with 
the plan of action in Mexico out- 
lined for itself by the United States. 
That plan contemplates military inter- 
vention. These statements are set forth 
with an appearance of authority in the 
London Post, supposed to know what 
goes on behind the scenes of diplomacy. 
Nor is the task of military interven- 
tion quite so serious as some Americans 
imagine, according to the Paris Débats. 
An expert in that 
daily affirms that 
an American force 
ofonly twenty thou- 
sand men _ could 
get from the Rio 
Grande to Mexico 
City in less than a 
month. Huerta has 
been organizing his 
troops of late, but 
as a fighting unit 
they are searcely 
worth considera- 
tion, says this ob- 
server. The Ameri- 
can difficulty would 
come after the cap- 
ital and the princi- 
pal ports had been 
occupied. “The 
country is so vast, 
it is so ill pro- 
vided with roads 
and communica- 
tions, there are 
such great areas 
of trackless forest 
and mountain, that 
guerilla warfare 
would be endless.” 
However, Mr. Wil- 





THE BRONCHO-BUSTER 


PRESIDENT Wooprow Wi son: “I wonder what I do next.” 
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WAITING FOR SOMETHING TO TURN UP 
—Rogers in N. Y. World 







son’s optimism regarding a peaceful 
solution of his Mexican crisis—peace- 
ful from a Washington point of view 
—seems to the London Post to be justi- 
fied. The month’s developments have 
vindicated him. 








Europe Insists Upon 
Her Say in Mexico. 


‘Mess as may have been the 







Mexican crisis of the past year, 
it will be intensified in the near 
future when the powers of Europe in- 
sist upon a voice in the settlement, ob- 
serves a student of the situation in the 





















































—London Punch 




























































































































































































































































































THE CHARGE 


Indépendance Belge of Brussels. This 
great daily, like some of its contem- 
poraries, understands that the powers 
see in Mexico precisely such a situation 
as confronts them in the Balkans. 
They want a division of the land into 
spheres of influence financially and 
commercially, tho not politically. Mr. 
Wilson’s administration has been an- 
noyed at the persistence of one or two 
great powers in despatching powerful 
warships to the Gulf of Mexico. There 
has been an undisguized effort to force 
the hand of the United States govern- 
ment. Reiterated as are the assurances 
of harmony between the American 
naval commander and the commander 
of at least one European squadron in 
the Gulf ports, these are received 
abroad with skepticism. Huerta, who 
is now practically his own minister of 
foreign affairs, strove last month to set 
the British against the Americans. 
Not succeeding in that, he has made 
fresh overtures to the Japanese. The 
upshot of these episodes is that Mr. 
Wilson can not dispose of his Mexican 
crisis without taking Europe into ac- 
count. 


How General Huerta 
Misunderstood Pres- 
ident Wilson. 


HAT profound contempt for 

America and all things Ameri- 

can of which Huerta makes no 
concealment explains to the Paris Fi- 
garo the straits to which the guerilla 
veteran has been reduced by the rebel 
successes on the Gulf coast. Huerta 
and his supporters thought Mr. Wil- 
son would never dare to go to ex- 
tremes. Of late it has been made clear 
to the French organ and to the London 
Post, that, as the latter says, President 
Wilson will not hesitate to resort to 
armed intervention if all other means 
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OF THE DON 


—Robinson in N. Y. Tribune 
fail. Only a short time ago, to be sure, 
hints of the use of American infantry 
and artillery on the soil of Mexico 
were disavowed. The great powers 
have been enlightened in a different 
sense. They have agreed, apparently, 
that Washington shall have a free 
hand “as long as she undertakes to 
respect the legitimate interests of other 
nations.” When the truth on this head 
was communicated to General Huerta 
he was amazed as well as chagrined. 
He remains obstinate, according to the 
European dailies, but the men about 
him are supposed to recognize the folly 
of further antagonism to the policy of 
President Wilson. Huerta still talks 
of the organization of the army; but 
its ablest officers are suspected now of 
disloyalty to him and he does not trust 
them. 

Wilson Di- 
of Ideals by 


President 
vested 
Mexico. 


\ K THAT a spectacle of disillusion- 

ment is afforded by President 

Wilson as he makes the im- 
perial and warlike gesture of a Napo- 
leon amid the ruins of his own pacifism ! 
This reflection is that of Gabriel Hano- 
taux, the renowned French statesman, 
studying the subject in the Paris 
Figaro. This Mexican crisis puts our 
friends the pacifists against the wall, 
laments M. Hanotaux. “Once more we 
see that the issue of peace or of war 
depends not solely on the will of men. 
It can not always be submitted auto- 
matically to a system of preordained 
arbitration nor even to the delibera- 
tions of a permanent tribunal.” Mr. 
Wilson is the most loyal representative 
of an eminently American cause. He 
is likewise and above all the fierce op- 
ponent of the intrusion of business into 
politics. Behold him now, says M. 










Hanotaux, the responsible head of a 
government. Will he _ subordinate 
American nationalism to peace, de- 
structive and anarchical peace? Will 
he refuse to deal with a difficulty in 
which is trailing a strong odor of busi- 
ness? He is taken by the throat! No 
delay! Let him speak! Destiny 
awaits not. If he tergiversates, that 
is still a mode of acting. No one is 
more averse than Mr. Wilson to work- 
ing in the dark. Yet he holds his 
tongue, observes M. Hanotaux: 


“America, Europe, the world, hangs 
suspended to his will. He holds America, 
Europe, the world, in suspense. Yester- 
day he multiplied Pan-American declara- 
tions. Behold him now hitting Pan- 
Americanism in the very eye by interven- 
ing in the internal affairs of a Latin re- 
public! He fought the imperialism of 
Roosevelt. His arm is raised to make 
over the new continent the most danger- 
ous of imperial gestures, since it may 
have as a result a vast conquest and the 
destruction of a republic’s independence. 
Thus this man of strong will goes beyond 
himself, impelled by a will stronger than 
his own. This clear-sighted one has his 
eyes bandaged. In a word, this man of 
the study, this man of conviction, is at 
grips with reality!” 


Intervention in Mexico 
Not So Easy as It 
Looks. 

ASY as it may seem to some Eu- 
E ropean observers for an Ameri- 

can force to invade Mexico, and 
certain as the prospect becomes in the 
light of their comment, dailies here 
and there in London and Paris cling 
to their pessimism. To the London 
Times, for instance, the whole situation 
in Mexico grows worse from day to 
day. Mr. Wilson may shrink from a 
policy of invasion, but the logic of 
events is growing too strong, perhaps, 
even for him. This authority does not 
agree with those European military ex- 
perts who contend that twenty thousand 
Americans can get from the Rio Grande 
to Mexico City in a fortnight. It says: 


“Upon the arduous character of an in- 
vasion of Mexico there can be no illu- 
sions in Washington. The American 
invasion of 1846-7 and the French invasion 
in the sixties have proved it beyond doubt. 
To seize the chief strategic points would 
be comparatively easy for a well-equipped, 
well-found, and well-led modern army of 
sufficient strength, tho such an army, as 
the experience of the expeditions named 
sufficiently shows, would probably meet 
with a fierce and stubborn resistance. But 
possession of the strategic points, or of 
the chief cities and of the capital, does 
not mean even military command of a 
vast territory of some 767,000 square 
miles. That also the French discovered to 
their cost. The country is, for the most 
part, sparsely peopled, communications 
over great portions of it are non-exist- 
ent, except by a few trunk lines of rail- 
way, which, as the ‘Constitutionalists’ are 
daily showing, can be easily cut at in- 
numerable points. While the march from 
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the North is very long, and over a 
country with little water and affording 
abundant opportunities for the guerilla 
warfare in which the Mexicans excel, 
that from Vera Cruz to Mexico City 
passes through the pestilential ‘tierras 
calientes’—that hot coast zone, which is 
deadly to European troops, except in the 


months between October and May—and 
it affords strong defensive positions in 
the Cordillera de Anahuac. ... An army 
capable of safely invading Mexico would 
have to be created; an army capable of 
holding it might require to be some 250,- 
ooo strong, and might need several years 
to complete its work.” 





Perhaps Huerta’s sudden disappearances may 
be accounted for by the explanation that he is 
making practice starts—N. Y. Evening Post. 

If it should ever be decided that Huerta should 
be sent to the penitentiary, it could be done 
expeditiously. His head is already shaved.— 
Montgomery Advertizer. 

It must be confessed that Huerta is taking 
plenty of time before blowing out the gas.— 
Los Angeles Times. 


If matters get much worse in Mexico, we 
shall be compelled to ask Mr. Bryan to put the 
grape juice away and see if he can deliver the 
necessary punch.—Houston Post. 

There are no privates in the Constitutionalist 
ranks. Every man is a lootenant, with the ac- 
cent on the loot.—Charleston News and Courier. 

The tariff was easy compared with this job of 
revising Huerta downward.—Charleston News 
and Courier. 





THE ANNUAL INVASION OF CONGRESS BY 


THE WOMAN 


What the Women Wanted 
of Congress Last Month. 


ORTY-FOUR years ago the 

first delegation of the National 

Woman Suffrage Association 

went to Congress to petition 

for an amendment to the fed- 
eral Constitution by inserting the word 
“sex” in Article XV, Section I. That 
was in 1869, when that article was be- 
ing voted on by the state legislatures 
but had not yet been ratified. Every 
year since then a delegation from the 
same body has climbed the steps of the 
Capitol and presented its petition. The 
petition was annually referred to a 
committee and that was usually the 
end of it. In forty-four years there 
have been but six reports made in the 
House on the subject, only one of 
which could be construed as favorable. 
In the last nineteen years there has not 
been one report. Last month the dele- 
gates from the same body made their 
forty-fifth pilgrimage in the same 
cause. This year the delegation, one 
thousand strong, moved upon Congress 
with a new air of confidence, pointing 
to 3,000,000 women already entitled to 
vote for presidential electors, and to 
one half that many able to vote for all 
offices on equal terms with men. Need- 
less to say, they were received with 
respect, not only by Congress but later 
by the President. They demanded a 
special committee to consider their 
claims. It is altogether likely that they 
will get it. 


Seeking Woman Suffrage 
By Federal Action. 


HIS movement, so persistently 
T_T carried on for nearly half a 

century, has received in the past 
practically no encouragement in Wash- 
ington and but little from the press of 
the country. Nor does it receive much 
encouragement now. The daily press 
takes the position that woman suffrage 
is a matter to be determined by the 
states, not by the federal Government 
or the federal Constitution. “Electoral 


SUFFRAGISTS 


questions,” says the Detroit News, “are 
state issues. And the states are deal- 
ing with this particular franchise issue, 
each in its own way, and in the sum 
total of accomplishment in a fashion to 
hearten the advocates of the reform.” 
Miss Jane Addams endeavored to meet 
similar arguments by pointing to the 
use of federal action in the past in re- 
moving suffrage disabilities from the 
Indians, from the Negroes, from Con- 
federate soldiers, from foreigners who 
fought in the Civil War, and in a num- 
ber of other cases. But the argument 
does not convince the Springfield Re- 
publican. No amendments to the fed- 
eral Constitution, it points out, have 
been adopted in the past hundred years 
except as the result of Civil War, until, 
within the past year, the income-tax 
amendment and that providing for di- 
rect election of Senators were adopted. 
But in these two cases all political 
parties had first come to acquiesce in 
them and the popular support had be- 
come overwhelming. The woman suf- 


frage amendment must come, when it 
comes, in the same way. Until then, 
“the most fruitful field for the suffrage 
movement for some time to come must 
be in the states; and along state lines 
the most rapid advance can be made.” 
In nine states and one territory, women 
now possess franchise rights on equal 
terms with men. Nearly all the vic- 
tories for Woman Suffrage have come 
in the last three years. From 1896 to 
1910 its champions did not achieve suc- 
cess in a single state. 
Fears of the Feminiza- 
tion of American Life. 


HE rapid progress of Woman 
i Suffrage in the United States is 

attributed, by a writer in the 
Nineteenth Century, to the dispropor- 
tion of men in our middle and western 
states, and to the movement toward the 
“new democracy,” which lays stress 
upon social rather than political re- 
forms. The writer, J. O. P. Bland, 
quotes Professor Ross as saying: “In 
the inter-mountain States, where there 
are at least two suitors for every wom- 
an, the sex becomes an upper caste to 
which nothing will be denied, from 
street-car seats to ballots and public of- 
fices. . . . Indeed, the enviable position 
of the American woman is largely the 
cumulative outcome of the scarcity- 
value she has for a time enjoyed in the 
newer commonwealths.” Mr. Bland, in 
common with many observers, regards 
the triumph of Woman Suffrage as “in- 
evitable’; but he gives expression to 
certain fears as to the feminizing ef- 
fects that may follow: 


“There are many who fear, with Pro- 
fessor Hugo Miinsterberg, that, just as 
all the non-political functions of Ameri- 
can public life have already taken the 
stamp of feminine taste and type, so, with 
woman’s invasion of the political arena, 
‘business’ itself may be at the mercy of 


“COME ON, GIRLS!” 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Deaier 
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FIFTY-FIVE VARIETIES 








That was the number of woman suffragists who, headed by Dr. Anna Shaw, went to see the President about a woman suffrage amendment to 


the Constitution. 


The President side-stepped artistically on the main question, but sent the ladies 


special committee in Congress to consider the subject. 


feminine idealism and impulses; that the 
whole national civilization, its foreign 
politics and military defences, may pass 
under the control of ‘maternal’ govern- 
ment. The average business man, the 
average farmer, does not believe that 
votes for women necessarily implies the 
end of hearth and home, but he does 
feel that it may mean an effemination of 
public life, an accentuation, in matters of 
commerce, finance, and foreign policy, of 
impractical idealism and illogical senti- 
mentality. Finally, he feels vaguely un- 
comfortable at the prospect of woman 
in the political arena, because of her very 
social and intellectual superiority. He 
realizes that if there is to be equality of 
opportunity and influence it will be need- 
ful for him to bring himself up to the 
level of his womenkind in general cul- 
ture.” 


Designs Upon Marriage 
and Motherhood. 
T is clear to the editorial mind of 
| the San Francisco Bulletin that the 
granting of the suffrage to women 
“is now only a matter of time,” “an 
inevitable accompaniment of the broad- 


ening and liberalizing of our national 
life.” Woman Suffrage, the Bulletin 
says, “is working very well” in Cali- 


fornia, tho it has produced no startling 
results one way or the other. But the 
woman’s movement now, according to 
the Baltimore American, is taking on 
proportions far beyond the demand for 
suffrage. When worked out, we are 
assured, it will “revolutionize society 
by utilizing forces and powers as yet 
uncalled forth.” An effort to describe 
this impending “revolution” is made in 
a sensational article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for December. Mr. W. L. 
George, spokesman of the “feminist 
movement” in England, and author of a 





recent book on the subject, sets forth 
the hopes and purposes of the leaders 


of this movement the world over. He 
speaks of Woman Suffrage as “nothing 


’ 


but an affair of outposts.” He dwells 
upon the immanency of “sex-strikes and 
sex-wars.” The Feminists, so far from 
regarding votes for women as a finality, 
“have designs upon the most funda- 
mental of human institutions—marriage 
and motherhood.” 


“There Are No Men 
and No Women.” 


ERE is Mr. George’s opening 
paragraph, which’ is well de- 


signed to make most of us sit 
up and také notice. He says: 


“The Feminist propaganda — which 
should not be confounded with the Suf- 
frage agitation—rests upon a _ revolu- 
tionary biological principle. Substan- 
tially, the Feminists argue that there are 
no men and that there are no women; 
there are only sexual majorities. To put 
the matter less obscurely, the Feminists 
base themselves on Weininger’s theory, 
according to which the male principle 
may be found in woman, and the female 
principle in man. It follows that they 
recognize no masculine or feminine 
‘spheres, and that they propose to identi- 
fy absolutely the conditions of the sexes.” 


The Feminist case against the treat- 
ment of women covers every form of 
human relation: the arts, the home, the 
trades and marriage. “Revolutionary 
changes” are proposed in all these re- 
lations. In short, “the Feminists are in 
opposition to most of the world insti- 
tutions.” Not only the world but the 
universe itself, according to Mr. 
George, is out of gear. He says so 


away gratified with his expressions in favor of a 


plainly: “For them’—the Feminists— 
“the universe is based upon the sub- 
jection of woman: subjection by law 
and subjection by convention.” The 
Suffragists wish to alter the law; the 
Feminists wish to alter the conventions 
also. They have, indeed, “very little 
respect for the law.” They would be 
almost willing to leave the laws as they 
are if they could only change the con- 
ventions, so that man would take it for 
granted “that women may smoke, or 
ride astride, or fight; cease to be sur- 
prised because Madame Dieulafoy 
chooses to wear trousers; briefly, re- 
nounce the subjective fetich of sex.” 
In other words, if society will agree 
that “ there are no men and no women; 
there are only sexual majorities.” 


Sex-Strikes and Sex- 
Wars of the Near 
Future. 


EST any one may think that this 
[* article of Mr. George’s is a trav- 
esty, concealing a vein of hidden 
satire, we repeat that the author is one 
of the accredited leaders of the Fem- 
inist movement in Great Britain and is 
writing in all seriousness in response 
to the request of the editor of the At- 
lantic. He goes ahead’ to indicate the 
route the Feminists intend that the 
world shall travel. The first part of 
their program is economic: they intend 
to open every occupation to women; 
they intend to level the wages of 
women and men. This will be brought 
about “by revolutionary methods, by 
sex-strikes and sex-wars.” In trades 
already captured by the women they 
will use industrial strikes in the same 
way the Syndicalists do. They admit 
the “temporary inferiority” of women 








in an industrial way, but that is due 
“to centuries of neglect and belittling 
patronage.” Broader education will re- 
move it. It is admitted that while a 
woman is carrying a child she is in- 
capacitated from industrial activity for 
a period of weeks or months. This 
fact renders necessary “the endowment 
of motherhood” by the state, thus sup- 
plying the means of livelihood during 
a period surrounding child-birth of 
“not less than six weeks.” Already, it 
is pointed out, the British Insurance 
Act of I912 gives a maternity endow- 
ment of $7.50, whether the mother be 
married or single. With the maternity 
endowment is to come a lien on wages, 
by which the housekeeper shall be en- 
titled to a proportion of the man’s 
salary. Already the Home Makers’ 
Trade-Union is in existence, whose ob- 
ject is “to insist as a right on a proper 
proportion of men’s earnings being paid 
to wives for the support of the home.” 


A Startling Vision of 
the New Matriar- 
chate. 


HAT Mr. George has to say 
W about love and marriage and 

motherhood will sound more 
revolutionary to most of us than what 
he says about industrial changes. The 
latter, it seems, are merely “transitory 
measures” anyhow; the former are the 
ultimate changes desired. The one 
right the Feminists are after is “the 
right to choose” in all matters of 
mating, and the industrial reform is 
merely to help them to that right. They 
are, “in the main, opposed to indis- 
soluble Christian marriage.” The neces- 
sity for a male supporter is to be re- 
moved “so that nothing may stand in 
the way of the passionate development 
of their faculties.” “Without commit- 
ting themselves to free union, the 
Feminists wish to loosen the marriage 
tie.” They might not be averse to mak- 
ing marriage less easy, but they insist 
on simpler divorce and on the same 
causes for divorce for men as for 
women. The ultimate aim, however, 
“is the practical suppression of mar- 
riage and the institution of free al- 
liance”; but this seems to Mr. George 
very distant. Yet already a type of 
woman is arising who believes in “a 
new kind of matriarchate, that is to 
say in a state of society where man 
will not figure in the life of woman 
except as the father of her child.” 
Says Mr. George: “Two cases have 
come to my knowledge whére English 
women have been prepared to contract 
alliances with men with whom they did 
not intend to pass their lives—this be- 
cause they desired a child. They con- 
sider that the child is the expression 
of the feminine personality, while after 
the child’s birth the husband becomes 
a mere excrescence. They believe that 
the ‘Wife’ should die in childbirth, and 


FRANCE GETS A 





MORE RADICAL 





the ‘Mother’ rise from her ashes.” 
When this ultimate aim is reached, 
women will no longer choose men who 
are old or vicious or unpleasant, but 
they will choose the finest of the 
species, thus improving the race along 
eugenic lines. As for men, they will 
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have “a far greater chance for hap- 
piness,” inasmuch as they will be sure 
then that the women who select them 
do so because they love them and not 
because they need to be supported. 
Then and then only will the sex-war 
end. 





The high cost of living might in a way be 
classed as forcible unfeeding.—Baltimore Sun. 

There are many men of many minds. For 
instance, the celebrated Dr. Tanner has fallen 
in love with Mrs. Pankhurst on account of her 
hunger strike record.—Knoxville Sentinel. 

A suffraget—one who spends more time air- 
ing her views than viewing her heirs.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


The American immortals have decided to bar 
women from the charmed circle, thus shatter- 
ing all hopes of universal peace.—Detroit Free 
Press. 

Mr. Burleson announces that during the holi- 
day season, when requested to do so, postmas- 


ters will stick stamps on themselves. But who 
wants to send a postmaster for a Christmas 
present ?—Boston Transcript. 





THE SPECTER OF CLERICALISM IN THE 
COMING FRENCH ELECTIONS 


A More Radical Ministry 
Appears in Paris. 
ASTON DOUMERGUE be- 
came Prime Minister in 
France the other day be- 
cause the Socialists and the 
radicals dread the forces of 
reaction. From this point of view the 
Paris Gaulois, monarchical and cler- 
ical, laments the fall of Premier Bar- 
thou, who was too elegant a person and 
too aristocratic a politician to please 
the Socialist Humanité. There is to 
be a general election throughout France 
before many weeks. The ministry that 
fell put through a two-hundred-and- 
fifty-million-dollar loan. It defended 
the extension of military service to 
three years. It inclined to a more 
benevolent neutrality than ever be- 
tween church and state. It was ac- 
cused of removing “democratic” mili- 
tary chiefs to make way for autocrats 
of the German type. There were 
charges of a plan to “make” the com- 
ing elections, in a mood that would 
emphasize the reactionary complexion 
which, ‘according to the Socialist Jean 
Jaurés, has been painted on the face 
of France. M. Barthou was accord- 
ingly overthrown on a point of pure 
detail connected with the big new loan, 
altho that loan itself had been ap- 
proved. It seems again in doubt. 
“Down with the three-years law!” 
shouted the excessively radical M. 
Vaillant when the result of the 
fatal division was announced. Gaston 
Doumergue heads the government 
with a ministry described by the 
Action (Paris) as a coalition of revo- 
lutionary demagogs and _ plutocratic 
radicals. “How will France,” it asks, 
“receive the socialistic gesture of a 
coalition which hands business over to 
the mercy of sabotage?” The exten- 
sion of military service will be abro- 
gated, laments the Paris Echo. The 
tricolor will give place to the red flag. 
Doumergue is a creature of the enemies 
of law and order, a violent Socialist 
with a smiling face. He hates society, 
while pretending to love its pillars. 


What the Political 
Change in France 
Really Means. 

HE reactionaries have been ruling 
France for some five years, if we 
may credit the London News, 

which warns us against French press 

comment on French affairs just now. 

The French press, fears the British 
liberal daily, is in many cases associated 
with “the interests,” for in France it is 
a common thing for one man to play all 
three parts of journalist, financier and 
politician. When great dailies like the 
Temps, the Débats and the Figaro 
failed to protest against the three-year 
law for the army, they took no stock 
in “labor,” which is fierce in its op- 
position to the extension of military 
service. That extension has heen made 
a pretext for increasing the hours of 
labor in certain industries. “Because 
miners have to spend an extra year in 
barracks, they are to be kept in the pits 
for an extra sixty hours.” Thus is the 
grievance stated by M. Jaurés. Care- 
ful observers of French opinion like 
the Manchester Guardian think France 
was taken by surprise when she en- 
acted the new military law. The re- 
action against it has just begun. 


The Coming Anticlerical 
Crisis in France. 


AVING | greatly strengthened 
their position by 


making M. 
Doumergue Premier, the So- 
cialists and radicals will raise the cry 
of clericalism in the political struggle 
just ahead of France, observes the Ber- 
lin Tageblatt, which follows events in 
Paris closely. German dailies gener- 
ally profess to believe that the elements 
in control of the French government 
have entered upon “a prestige policy,” 
as the Hamburger Nachrichten puts it, 
which may be dangerous to the peace 
of Europe. President Poincaré is ac- 
cused of being a clerical at heart, a 
militarist in the Prussian sense, a man 
who is eager to try conclusions with 
Germany over Alsace-Lorraine. He 
feels that the first step must be a re- 
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conciliation with the Vatican, but not 
necessarily a union of church and state 
in France. One of the first effects of 
the cry of clericalism in France will be 
to embarrass M. Poincairé. If the 
elections bring an anticlerical and So- 
cialist majority of very radical ten- 
dency into power, there will be a 
“presidential crisis.’ The old anti- 
clerical guard with Clemenceau at their 
head distrust Poincaré, who is espe- 
cially unpopular with the labor ele- 
ments likewise. France seems to the 
German press on the eve of her most 
severe political ordeal since the death 
of Gambetta. 


French Press on the 
Situation in France. 

RENCH opinion was never more 
preoccupied with the coming in- 

crease in the German army and 
navy, if we are to trust comment in 
such Paris papers as the Autorité, the 
Eclair, the Libre Parole and the Temps. 
the latter especially seeming to some of 
its contemporaries the leading Jingo 
organ in the republic. It is most en- 
ergetic in calling upon the authorities 
to take military measures necessary to 
meet the German “challenge.” The 
French people are thought by the Lon- 
don Post to have become “curiously 
fatalistic” as to the prospect of a Eu- 
ropean war on a great scale, the very 
possibility of which would have been 
scouted two yearsago. “No one desires 
war, but war will be brought about by 
the force of circumstances. Our only 
policy is to make ready for it.” This 
is to be the suggestion of French 
dailies, we read, altho the semi-official 
Temps will put the matter less bluntly. 
The latter draws attention to the situa- 
tion as perilous in an article describ- 


Mr. Joun Repmonp: “Full shteam ahead! 


SECOND THQAJGHTS 


(Aside.) I wondher will I lave this contrairy little 
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ing the development of the German 
army to an effective force of 865,000 
men in the very near future. The 
wealth of France, notes the Paris sheet, 
enables France to redress the balance 
by equipping her troops with the best 
weapons in the world. Tremendous as 








is the new French loan, it will all have 
to go for military equipment. The ex- 
planation is, according to the Paris 
organ, that while the anticlericals were 
separating church and state, they al- 
lowed the national defenses to run 
down. 





Contradictions are coming out of Mexico so 
fast that they often get ahead of the original 
announcements. This makes hard work for the 
newspapers.—Los Angeles Times. 

Mexico—the land of chili con carnage, so to 
speak.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

Gen. Salazar killed again. 
recovering from 
Times. 


And he was just 


his last death—Los Angeles 





“Huerta willing to make concessions.” Only 
oil concessions, however.—Charleston News and 
Courier. 


The administration has informed foreign pow- 
ers that this country is fully able to handle 
the Mexican situation without interference. It 
will be somewhat embarrassing when they in- 
quire why we do not do so.—Seattle Post In- 
telligencer. 








THE DOMINANT ISSUE IN GREAT BRITAIN: 


IS ULSTER 
Great Britain in the 
Shadow of a Gen- 
eral Election. 

MPHATIC as are the Liberal 
newspapers of London in 

denying a report that a gen- 

eral election throughout Great 

Britain will be held next 

March, the opposition organs comment 
with confidence upon the prospect. 
Prime Minister Asquith has assured the 
Home Rule leader, John Redmond, that 
Parliament is not to be dissolved for 
twelve months at least. The Home 
Rule bill will attain its third and final 
passage through the Commons; will, 
indeed, be the law of the land before 
Great Britain finds herself again amid 
the din of an appeal to the electors. 
These assurances, altho definite, have 
left Mr. Redmond in a most uneasy 
frame of mind. He feels, explains the 
London Telegraph, a political foe to the 
Prime Minister, that the easy triumph 
Ireland had looked for is slipping from 









































































divil loose, the way he’d come back by himself aftherwards?”’ 


—London Punch 


BLUFFING 


her. Mr. Redmond fears that Prime 
Minister Asquith, at this eleventh hour, 
is meditating an offer, for the sake of 
peace in Ulster, which will set the 
Home Rulers afire with indignation. 
This suspicion has communicated itself 
to the lieutenants of Mr. Redmond. 
That gentleman, in consequence, has 
ceased to be the real leader of the 
Home Rule movement. The power, the 
authority and the prestige that were his 
have passed into the hands of Mr. Dev- 
lin. Mr. Redmond was, as the London 
Mail observes, “let down easy.” He is 
the figurehead, officially the chief, ac- 
tually only the mouthpiece. His depo- 
sition in fact, altho not in appearance, 
was due to a discovery that he was 
weakening in the face of Ulster. He 
was considering a compromize along 
federal lines with northwest Ireland 
eliminated from the scope of the Home 
Rule bill. Such is the gossip in Lon- 
don dailies—what our conservative con- 
temporary describes as “the open 
secret.” 


Prime Minister Asquith 
Not To Coerce Ulster. 


LL talk of the “dragooning” of 
A Ulster has ceased in the cabinet 
of Prime Minister Asquith. The 
Prime Minister waited too long, the 
Yorkshire Post declares. If he had 
been efficient, he would have arrested 
Sir Edward Carson, the hero of Ulster, 
six months ago. It is another “open 
secret” that many followers of Mr. 
Asquith think he blundered in letting 
the Ulster leader alone so long. The 
excuse offered by the Liberal London 
News is that Sir Edward Carson is 
“simply bluffing,” altho that idea has 
dropped out of the ministerial mind by 
this time. Ulster is taken very seri- 
ously in London to-day, as the Liberal 
Westminster Gazette inclines to think, 
altho not for the reasons assigned in 
the Conservative London Post. The 
new Liberal attitude to Ulster is ex- 
plained by Mr. Timothy P. Healy and 
Mr. William O’Brien as a betrayal of 
Ireland by Mr. John Redmond. They 
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gave that view fearlessly 
and openly last month to 
great gatherings in Cork. 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy, 
heading their wing of in- 
dependent Home Rulers, 
seem to know full as many 
“open secrets” as Sir Ed- 
ward Carson himself. They 
explain that Mr. Redmond 
wants Home Rule without 
a general election. Mr. As- 
quith grants the request 
upon the basis of an ex- 
clusion of Ulster. Matters 
stand thus, as O’Brien sees 
them, for the moment. 


‘How Mr. Larkin Compli- 
cates the Home Rule 
Situation. 

ARKINIS\M, as the new- 

[ oes agitation in British 
labor circles is now 
designated, has imparted 
novel aspects to the whole 
subject of Home Rule. Not 
until Larkin has displayed 
his powers over large sec- 
tions of the working classes 
in Dublin, observes the 
London Times, did Dublin 
wake up to the fact that 
in the course of a few 
months, according to John 





Prime Minister Asquith 
Will “See Home Rule 
Through” to the End. 


REQUENTLY as Mr. 
fF Bonar Law prophesied 

last month a general 
election for the immediate 
future, Prime Minister As- 
quith contradicted him po- 
litely every time. Larkin 
was holding vast audiences 
in England with his tale of 
Irish proletarian grievances. 
Sir Edward Carson was de- 
fying the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland to place him be- 
hind the bars. Mr. Devlin 
was telling the Hibernians 
to drill for a conflict with 
the men of Ulster. London 
newspapers caught up a 
rumor that the Prime Min- 
ister had surrendered to 
a wing in his cabinet, 
headed by Winston Church- 
ill, which favors Belfast as 
against Dublin. Mr. As- 
quith cleared the political 
atmosphere at one of the 
most tremendous gatherings 
even he has ever faced. 
The Bonar Law contention 
that a Home Rule bill, lead- 
ing to a civil war, was 
about to be carried behind 








Redmond, an Irish Parlia- 
ment would again sit in 
College Green. “The Na- 
tionalists of Dublin were 
previously disinclined to 
speculate as to the use to which Ireland 
would put the gift of self-government 
and as to the number, character and 
status of the parties which would meet 
in the legislature of the nation.” UI- 
ster baffled the prophets. They waited 
to ascertain whether Belfast might be 
bluffing. “Until one knew if Irish 
Unionists intended to boycott Home 
Rule, not a sketch even of the future 
could be made.” The possible presence 
of Larkin in the national assembly at 
the head of a labor party, if not a So- 
cialist one, lent a swift reality to the 
dream of a Parliament in Dublin. “To 
reopen Grattan’s house for the in- 
cendiary oratory of Larkin seemed an 
anti-climax.” Larkin is saying every- 
where now that the enemy of Irish 
wage-earners is the Home Rule cap- 
italist. 


and himself. 


What James Larkin Really 
Stands for in Ireland. 


ARKIN is turning the issues of 
[oisst politics into new and more 
vital channels. This is the ex- 
planation of the opposition of the Ro- 
man Catholic priests to him, avers the 
London News. “The old sectarian is- 
sues were pleasing alike to the em- 
ployers and the church and the party 
machine on both sides.” They do not 
wish to see them superseded by a re- 


A DIVISION IN THE FAMILY 


The family is that of John Redmond and the parties are his nephew 
Its nature is revealed by the signature of Mr. Howard—the 
nephew referred to—above that of a Carson. 


volt against social conditions. That 
would be too ominous an introduction 
to the coming Irish Parliament. With 
just such a revolt, nevertheless, thinks 
this observer, will that Parliament be 
faced. To some extent the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians expresses that re- 
volt; but it is Roman Catholic, it has 
the spirit of the caucus and it embodies 
old antagonisms from which “labor” 
under Larkin is shaking itself free. 
The Larkin agitation cuts across all the 
clerical divisions in Ireland—the one 
movement that has ever succeeded in 
doing so. This is its supreme signifi- 
cance. Otherwise it is “the hope of 
the newest phase of the new and 
irresponsible school of thought” which 
dreams of the general strike. Hitherto 
the political platforms of Ireland have 
been built out of sectarian planks. Is 
Ulster to be handed over to the Pope? 
Is Catholic Ireland to be wronged for- 
ever by England? Orange lodges drill 
here. Hibernians march there. “The 
old and rusty weapons of seventeenth- 
century controversy are brightened for 
a meaningless feud.” Into this situa- 
tion is precipitated the uncouth figure 
of James Larkin, incarnating the force 
that will dominate the new Parliament 
of Ireland, submerging the clerical is- 
sue. Mr. Larkin has, however, met seri- 
ous opposition from the trade-unions. 


the backs of the British 
people, he termed “a singu- 
larly audacious myth.” A 
general election would not 
advance matters because it 
could not be fought upon the single 
issue of Home Rule. He was not going 
to be “frightened or arrested or de- 
flected,” concluded Mr. Asquith, by 
the menace of civil war in Ulster. Nor 
has he the slightest idea that there will 
be a general election next spring or 
next summer or next autumn. There 
will be no general election until 1915, 
by which time the Home Rule bill will 
have come into operation. There will 
be no concession to “rebellion.” In all 
this, comments the Manchester Guar- 
dian, Mr. Asquith has expressed the 
mind of the Liberal party. 


Irish Views of the UI- 
ster Civil War. 


UBLIN would refuse Mr. As- 
|) quith’s Home Rule bill at once if 

Belfast or any portion of Ireland 
were cut off from its scope. Mr. Devlin 
has just said so in one of his eloquent 
speeches, the fact that he has superseded 
John Redmond as the power in Irish 
politics giving his words the force of 
finality. It has always been the official 
Home Rule “cue” to ridicule Ulster’s 
preparations for “civil war,” the Dublin 
Freeman’s Journal saying now that Mr. 
Asquith’s statement of his government's 
intention to deal “firmly” with Belfast 
is not likely to be tested by events. 
This daily is in favor of some sort of 
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MARSHALING THE MEN OF ANTRIM 


Sir Edward Carson, accompanied by Lieutenant-General Sir George Richardson, Viscount Manerene and others, is here seen (bareheaded) in his 


settlement by consent so long as the 
vital principles of the bill are not im- 
paired. The Dublin IJndependent is 
willing to allow Ulster a larger repre- 
sentation in the coming Irish House 
of Commons than Mr. Redmond con- 
templates. Only the organ of William 
O’Brien in Cork takes Ulster seriously 
from the Home Rule point of view. 
Possibly ten thousand troops will have 
to be sent to Belfast to quell Sir Ed- 
ward Carson. No matter how promptly 
the ten thousand troops dispose of the 
covenanters in arms, there will remain 
in Ulster a state of things, admits Mr. 
O’Brien, fatal to the future of Home 
Rule in Ireland. From the extreme 
Ulster point of view, the Belfast News 
Letter insists, “there is nothing for it 
but a straight fight against the passing 
of the Home Rule bill,” to force Mr. 
Asquith into a general election before 
his “crime against the constitution” can 
be consummated. The Belfast Tele- 
graph understands and predicts that at 
the last moment the Asquith ministry 
will recede from its position, dissolve 
Parliament and appeal to the con- 
stituencies. 


Some Aspects of Civil 
War in Ulster. 

EW persons other than military 
men have any clear idea of the 

forms which the civil war in 
Ulster must assume, notes the London 
Post. Now, says the military expert of 
that Conservative organ, if the worst 
comes to the worst and the Home Rule 
bill is enacted, a local executive will be 
established in Belfast disposing of a 
formidable military force. It will rule 
over a great part of Ulster. Mr. As- 
quith must then upset that local ex- 
ecutive in Belfast and place control of 
the disaffected part of Ulster in the 
hands of a government at Dublin. 


favorite vocation these days of inspecting the men of Ulster and defying the government of Great Britain. 


“To do this military and possibly naval 
forces of some kind or other will have 
to be collected, elaborate preparations 
will have to be made, communications 
will have to be cut, and effective steps 
will have to be taken for restricting the 
area of disturbances, especially in the 
vicinity of that ill-defined border where 
the regions controlled by the two oppos- 
ing Irish Executives will be in contact. 
But the Ulster military leaders cannot sit 


idly looking on while the enemy is per- 
fecting his dispositions. The situation 
will compel them to act—in other words, 
to strike the first blow, altho in reality it 
will have been the other side that has 
begun to employ force. If history were 
carefully examined it would probably 
turn out that in three cases out of four 
the side which opens actual hostilities has 
been forced to do so by the threatening 
attitude of its opponent.” 





Importation of arms forbidden in Ireland. No 
matter; they grow their own shillelaghs.—N. Y. 
American. 

Roosevelt Leaves Santiago.—Headline. Instead 
of taking it, as he did Panama.—N. Y. Evening 
Sun. 

Now that Mulai Hafid, back-number sultan, 
has fallen inte the hands of Bedduins, he prob- 
ably regrets that he wasn’t bound in Morocco. 
—Washington Post. 


They are now said to be talking across the 
ocean from Ireland to Glace Bay, but attempts 
at conversation between the North of Ireland 
and other portions are still delayed —N. Y. 
Evening Sun. 

In “watchful waiting,’ at any rate, the Presi- 
dent has nothing on the business of the coun- 
try.—Wall Street Journal. 

The bagman seems to be one of the natural 
products of peanut politics —Baltimore Sun. 





THE MAILED FIST IN ALSACE-LORRAINE 
STIRS THE REICHSTAG 


Emperor William Has To 
Settle Another Milita- 
rist Crisis. 
ABERN, the little Alsatian 
town at the foot of the Vos- 
ges, entirely superseded the 
budget in the deliberations 
of the Reichstag when that 
body, after a recess of five months, re- 
assembled a few weeks ago at Berlin. 
Because a few officers were ridiculed in 
the streets, as one Socialist deputy put 
it, they turned out their troops with 
loaded rifles, threatened to shoot down 
a defenseless populace and finally put 
some thirty inoffensive civilians behind 
bars. Several youths and a girl of fif- 
teen were arrested: for laughing at a 
sentry, while a dispute raged between 
the civil authorities and the military 
over the custody of the accused. The 
colonel of the regiment justified his 


conduct on the basis of a Prussian 
cabinet order of 1820. The Statthalter 
of Alsace-Lorraine, Count von Wedel, 
threatened to resign as a_ protest 
against military usurpation. So sensa- 
tional were reports of some of the out- 
rages that the Prussian minister of war 
and the chief of his military cabinet 
were summoned to the presence of the 
Emperor. The Crown Prince was af- 
firmed to have expressed sympathy 
with the military with a directness that 
embarrassed the imperial chancellor. 
Newspapers in Berlin were filled with 
details of conflict between soldiery 
and populace, culminating in a blow 
from a lieutenant’s sword that laid 
open the head of a shoemaker. When 
at last Doctor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
ignored a vote of condemnation in the 
Reichstag on the ground that an im- 
perial chancellor was not responsible to 











- THE MAILED FIST IN ALSACE-LORRAINE 


that body but to the Emperor, papers 
like the Frankfurter Zeitung, radical, 
and the Berlin Vorwdarts, Socialist, 
agreed that the spirit of militarism was 
as defiant as ever in the fatherland. 


How the Trouble in Za- 
bern Really Began. 


LIEUTENANT in the infantry 
A\ reine at Zabern, rendered 

furious by provocative episodes in 
the streets, seems to have said to a re- 
cruit that if he stabbed a Wacke—this 
is a local designation for a native of 
Alsace—he would not be _ punished. 
The lieutenant, whose name is von 
Forstner, would reward such a recruit 
with a silver coin. A drill sergeant 
added that he would even give a gold 
coin. These military men were ap- 
parently unaware that Wacke means a 
native in Alsace, as in their own part 
of Germany the word is applied only 
to a rowdy. Not grasping the dis- 
tinction, “the native population became 
from day to day more and more ex- 
cited.” The news of what was going 
on reached Berlin first through reports 
in the Paris press, from which it seems 
that the outraged townsmen began 
demonstrating before the officers’ quar- 
ters nightly. At last a crowd, num- 
bering hundreds, gathered before a 
private house in which Lieutenant von 
Forstner was a visitor. That youthful 
soldier telephoned for an escort to the 
barracks and was taken home by 
troopers with loaded rifles. Later on a 
crowd actually threatened to string the 
lieutenant up to a lamp- 
post, but the fire-brigade 
turned the hose on these 
manifestants. 


German Soldiers in Al- 
sace and the French 
Flag. 


ERMANY’S soldiers 
(5 who use their weap- 

ons in self-defense 
while in Alsace need not an- 
ticipate punishment. Such 
is the gist of the lieuten- 
ant’s remark to the Za- 
bern recruits, according to 
the conservative Kreuz-Zei- 
tung, which sent an inves- 
tigator to the scene. Later, 
however, this same _ lieu- 
tenant, as the Kdlnische 
Zeitung learns, used an ex- 
pression when referring to 
the French flag “which re- 
spectable people do not em- 
ploy when speaking.” For 
this, it declares, there is no 
excuse. Prussian officers, 
adds this daily, have re- 
cently been forbidden to 
dance the tango. It would 
be better were they in- 
formed that scurrility and 
gross demeanor were unbe- 
coming to their military 
uniforms. The lieutenant 





was, the Rhenish organ concludes, alto- 
gether in the wrong. That is far from 
the view of the monarchical Kreus- 
Zeitung, inspired by the court itself. 
A colonel delivers a speech to the sol- 
diers of his regiment pointing out that 
they have a right to defend their lives. 
The next day some remarks by a lieu- 
tenant appear distorted in the newspa- 
pers. A local population, fed on rumor 
and excited by politicians, has recourse 
to mob law. “Such a state of affairs 
calls for the immediate application of 
the mailed fist.” 


Duels, Recriminations 
and Press Polemics 
Over Zabern. 


EHEMENTLY as the German 
V lieutenant denied the use of 

gross expressions relative to the 
French flag, the Strassburg Elsdsser, 
having questioned many recruits, in- 
sisted that the unprintable words were 
said. Thereupon Paul de Cassagnac, 
hurling invective at the lieutenant in a 
telegram, challenged him to a duel. He 
got no reply. The uproar over the in- 
cident was now international and when 
nine recruits were put in prison for 
talking to reporters, mewspapers in 
Paris and Berlin added to the general 
confusion by wholly irreconcilable ac- 
counts of what was going on. The 
clerical Gaulois, very anti-German, 
noted that all France was aflame but 
retained her self-control notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the German officers 
were at liberty while the recruits went 


to prison “for being Alsatians.” The 
Autorité (Paris) recorded its opinion 
that the lieutenant who would not fight 
a duel with Paul de Cassagnac must 
be a poltroon. More responsible dailies 
like the Temps and the Débats agreed 
that any official represeiitations by the 
government in Paris to the government 
in Berlin would be out of the question, 
altho some papers like the Croix were 
hinting at such a thing. The moral of 
the episode, to the Figaro, was that 
Alsace should not be Prussianized. 


German Press On the 
Alsatian Situation. 

ELDOM have the dailies of Ger- 
many commented in a spirit of 
such hostility to militarism as 

is evinced by their utterances on the 
changing aspects of the Alsatian up- 
heaval. The high officers “lost their 
heads,” declares the Berlin Tageblatt. 
It sees reason to suspect that some ef- 
fort is being made by the Berlin gov- 
ernment to experiment with despotism, 
Zabern being a species of laboratory 
The liberal Vossische (Berlin) argues 
that unless the investigation into the 
episode be very rigid, militarism may 
escape unscathed from the scandal. 
Even the Pan-German Tégliche Rund- 
schau fears that the military were al- 
lowed to get out of hand and that the 
deportment of some German officers 
was “grotesque,” while the Morgenpost 
complains that bureaucracy in the army 
is destroying the Germanizing influence 
of the school in Alsace. What irritates 
the more liberal German 

dailies is the insinuation in 

Berlin army circles that 


the Zabern episode is no 


business of civilians but 
should be left to the mili- 
tary authorities, a point of 
view adopted by the agra- 
rian Deutsche Tagesszci- 
tung. The lieutenant, it 
Says, was clearly in the 
right in what he really said 
to the recruits, “for be it 
noted his words were dis- 
torted with a malicious in- 
tention.” 


Emperor William and 

His Divine Right. 
RIOR to the sensa- 
tional events at Za- 
bern, the Emperor’s 
threat to abolish the consti- 
tution at Alsace-Lorraine 
had, as the Manchester 
Guardian remarks, “fallen 
like a bomb shell amid the 
grave preoccupations of the 
German political world.” 
The new Alsace-Lorraine 
Landtag, in a radical mood, 





ANOTHER ALEXANDER 


GerMaN Crown Prince: “My father talks so much that there will be 


nothing left for me to say.” 


—Munich Simplicissimus 


“only too natural at the be- 
ginning of its career,” had 
abolished the Emperor's 
hunting rights, besides cut- 
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ting down his charity fund. His 
Majesty was much offended. One or 
two imperial utterances in Berlin on 
the subject inspired irritation in the 
conquered provinces. The complication 
was aggravated by the even more 
famous affair of the Gravenstaden Ma- 
chine Works. This is an old and very 
powerful French firm which, among 
other things, has for a number of years 
supplied locomotives to the Prussian 
and Bavarian state railroads. The 
German firms in the Rhineland have 
long been looking with jealous eyes, 
according to the Paris Figaro, on the 
prosperity of their Alsatian rival. A 
violent campaign against it began 
months ago in the Rheinisch-West- 
philische Zeitung on the basis of solici- 
tude for native labor. The manage- 
ment of the Gravenstaden works, it was 
charged, employed only Alsatians, re- 
fusing to take on hands from the 
fatherland proper. 


Pan-German Fury 
Against Alsace- 
Lorraine. 


AN-GERMANS raised the ques- 
p ton of patriotism against Alsace- 
Lorraine in the Prussian Landtag 
when the Rheinisch-Westphilische Zei- 
tung had been fulminating for a whole 
month. Was it compatible with the 


dignity of Prussia to endure such an 


insult to the German name? The Prus- 
sian Minister of the Interior promised 
to inquire and communicated with 
Baron Zorn von Bulach, secretary of 
state for the conquered provinces. 
After due time the latter. substantiated 
the charges. The Prussian govern- 
ment withdrew its support from the 
“disloyal” works. Alsace-Lorraine at 
once flew into fury. It transpired that 
the inquiry from Berlin had been car- 
ried out over the heads of the managers 
of the incriminated works. The latter 
did not even know of the affair until 
they received their curt notice from 
Berlin. The Alsatians protested against 
the whole procedure. The protest pre- 
vailed in the end in the Prussian Land- 
tag. That body censured the officials 
who had made both inquiry and re- 
port. The episode filled Emperor Wil- 
liam with indignation against the Land- 
tag. He had one of his characteris- 
tically tempestuous interviews with the 
imperial chancellor and. went on) to 
Strassburg for the purpose of speaking 
his mind. 


Emperor William 
Threatens Al- 
sace-Lorraine. 


T a state luncheon in his honor 
Ae by the Alsatians, Emperor 

William vented his displeasure 
upon the Burgomaster of Strassburg. 
His words, as quoted in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, were these: “Look 
here! You have all known me in Al- 


sace-Lorraine hitherto from the good 
side. You run a risk now of getting 
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to know me from the other side. These 
episodes can not continue. I shall 
simply abolish the constitution of these 
provinces and incorporate Alsace-Lor- 
raine with Prussia.” The ensuing ex- 
plosion was tremendous. They were in 
themselves rash words, as the Paris 
Temps observes, but they were, besides, 
as the Berlin Tageszeitung adds, a pro- 
vocation to the German people. They 
show, as the Socialist Vorwarts puts it, 
that Emperor William still regards 
himself as standing above the constitu- 
tion—that is, as an autocrat by the 
grace of God. Alsace-Lorraine, it re- 
minds us, is not at the Emperor’s dis- 
posal, nor even at the disposal of 
Prussia. Bismarck, when contemplat- 
ing its annexation, expressly refused to 
incorporate it with Prussia. He con- 
stituted it a “Reichsland,” a collective 
possession of the Empire, to serve as a 
common stake and a common lien for 
the various states of the confederation. 
“This imperial land,” he said, “will cre- 
ate the empire.” 


How Germany Rules 
Alsace-Lorraine. 


UPREME control of the provinces 
% of Alsace and Lorraine, as the 

Frankfurter Zeitung suggests to 
the Prussian sovereign, resides in the 
federal council, which body granted the 
constitution, in conjunction with the 
Reichstag, which His Majesty has been 
threatening to overthrow. The Em- 
peror has, therefore, no more right to 
abolish the constitution of Alsace-Lor- 
raine by his own authority and turn it 
into a Prussian province than he has to 
effect such a change in Bavaria. Only 
the federal council and the Reichstag, 
acting jointly in the prescribed consti- 
tutional manner, can alter the status 
of Alsace-Lorraine. The Emperor, by 
admitting even for a moment that he 
can autocratically do what he hinted 
at, seems to liberal German dailies to 
be still cherishing those views of his 
personal power which lead to ex- 
plosions from time to time like that of 
five years ago. The underlying cause 
of the upheavals over Alsace-Lorraine, 
we read in the Paris Matin, is ex- 
asperation at the impotence of Prus- 


sianism, booted, slippered or spurred, to 
make headway or even to hold its own 
against the tenacious affection of the 
Alsatians for the “higher side” of their 
double civilization. Zabern is merely 
one episode among many proving that. 


Restraint of the Paris 
Press in the Alsace 
Crisis. 

VENTS at Zabern were followed 
E with such close attention in the 

French press that the extreme re- 
serve of the Paris Temps and its con- 
temporaries in their comment receives 
praise from the London Times. While 
this attitude of reserve, adds the Brit- 
ish organ, is, without doubt, in the best 
interests not only of France but of the 
Alsatians themselves, “it is none the 
less difficult to maintain.” The alleged 
references to the French flag by the 
German lieutenant at Zabern were re- 
ceived with “calmness.” “It is to be 
hoped,” adds the London daily, “that 
no further directly anti-French demon- 
stration will be made.” A _ soothing 
effect in Paris was worked by the 
sympathetic attitude of the German na- 
tion, every element in which united, 
with only a reactionary exception here 
and there, in a call for strict investiga- 
tion. The Jingoes and the Pan-Ger- 
mans in the Reichstag are suggesting 
that the whole affair at Zabern points 
to some obscure French intrigue, but 
the Berlin Vossische gives the prevail- 
ing view when it observes that Zabern 
marks one more conflict between the 
military and the civilian authorities, 
with the mailed fist powerless in the 
face of a united fatherland bent only 
upon the triumph of justice and the 
law. “This is the most appalling scan- 
dal we have ever experienced in Ger- 
many,” sums up the Berlin Morgen- 
post, in the light of the Reichstag de- 
bate, “and it arises from such abjectly 
petty causes that the fair fame of Ger- 
many must suffer throughout the whole 
world.” If the Reichstag tolerates this 
“saber terrorism,” we read, finally, in 
the Vorwarts, which is full of the sub- 
ject, “Germany as a_ constitutional 
country has simply capitulated before 
irresponsible militarism.” 





If you don’t believe that the world is pro- 
gressing toward an ideal, think over the prov- 
able fact that there are now in existence eleven 
absolute monarchs out of a job.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Albania is to have a queen weighing 236 
pounds, which ought to hold it for a while.— 
Chicago News. 


Bavaria, after getting along for twenty-six 
years with a crazy king, has decided that the 
king job is important enough to demand the 
services of a sane person. This is the first real 
boost monarchy has received in some time.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Life is becoming more and more attractive to 
the average New Yorker. The number of graft 
investigations is increasing every day.—Charles- 
ton News and Courier. 


A Russian cruiser having run on a reef in 
the Baltic Sea, another attack on the Jews would 
seem to be in order.—Charleston News and 
Courier. 


The worst of it is that the housewives are not 
the only ones who have declared a boycott on 
eggs. The hens have done the same thing.— 
Charleston News and Courier. 


A Wisconsin professor says that hens will not 
lay unless they are amused. Well, doesn’t the 
egg strike amuse them?—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The report from Paris that France has one 
saloon for every eighty-two inhabitants is the 
greatest blow the ‘See America First” move- 
ment has had yet.—Boston Transcript. 


If Congress had favored mileage one way 
everybody would have approved.—Los Angeles 
Times. 
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MANN OF ILLINOIS, A LEADER WHO IS 


ALWAYS ON THE JOB 


HERE are two processes of 
climbing to the top in politics. 
One is a quick process, the 
other slow. In the quick 
process, the thing that counts 
most is a “magnetic personality.” It 
is a great thing to have in a democracy 
as extended as ours; but nobody has 
ever been able to tell just what it is 
or how to acquire it. It is a gift of the 
gods and the dramatic instinct is an 
important part of it. To be able to 
dramatize your personality—that has 
been the secret of many an illustrious 
public career, from the days of Patrick 
Henry and Benjamin Franklin to the 
days of William J. Bryan and “Uncle 
Joe” Cannon. The great popular favor- 
ites have been men of that stamp. 

The other and slower process is the 
process of hustle, of attention to details, 
of political efficiency. It is the secret 
of the success of such men as Platt and 
Quay and Cameron—of nearly all the 
men known as “bosses.” But it is also 
the secret of a different kind of success, 
that of such men as Senator Lodge and 
Senator Root. Sometimes a man arises, 
like Lincoln or Roosevelt, who is 
equally successful in both methods, and 
for a time they can do almost anything 
they like with the American public. 
They upset the calculations of the 
bosses and make new lines of cleavage 
in politics. 

James Robert Mann, leader of the 
Republican minority in the House of 
Representatives, has achieved his suc- 
cess not by means of a magnetic or 
dramatic personality but by means of 
attention to detail. He never drops 
stitches. He is never caught napping. 
He is never missing from his seat in 
the House. He is said to be the most 
taithful and observant reader of the 
Congressional Record now in Congress. 
And according to ex-President Taft he 
is “the greatest parliamentarian of his 
age.” But his personality has never ap- 
pealed to the imagination of the coun- 
try, and he has gone ahead, term after 
term in Congress, carefully and labori- 
ously attending to the duties that came 
his way, emerging very slowly from 
obscurity. 

Even now Mann’s personality seems 
to make very little appeal to the Wash- 
ington correspondents. They are quick 
to write up every man in Congress who 
achieves a moment’s notoriety or has 
any personal peculiarities. More has 


been written, for instance, about Sena- 
tor James Hamilton Lewis and his 
“pink” whiskers, in the year or so that 
he has been in the Senate, than about 
Mann in all the eight terms he has 
served in Congress. Yet to-day James 
R. Mann is the titular head of the Re- 
publican party—if there is any titular 
head. He is the Republican leader in 
the House of Representatives, and no 





man in the party can show a higher 
title to-day except Mr. Taft, and Taft, 
for reasons that need not be particular- 
ized, can hardly be seriously considered 
as the real party leader. 

Mann was born on a farm in Illinois 
five years before the Civil War be- 
gan. He went to “the little red school- 
house on the hill” that has figured so 
much in campaign oratory. His father 


THE MOST DILIGENT READER THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD HAS 


The leader of the Republican minority in the lower house of Congress is 


leader the opposition ever had. 


the most vigilant 


But he is still watching for an issue that can be used to divide 
the Democratic ranks, and it isn’t his fault if he has failed to find it. 
on the President’s Mexican policy, which is leading, he thinks, inevitably to 


His latest attack was 


war, 
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was an enterprizing nurseryman, who 
adapted the osage orange bushes that 
grew wild in Texas to the growth of 
hedges in the North. “Jim” grew up 
always companioned by young trees and 
bushes and flowers, and he has never 
outgrown the love for them. He has 
a farm lying within the corporate limits 
of Chicago, where he lives whenever 
Congressmen get a vacation, and at 
6.30 in the morning he is usually to be 
found out in his garden, with a grub 
or hoe or rake. When the evening ap- 
proaches he slips down to Lake Mich- 
igan with a bathing suit and spends an 
hour in the water. Next time David 
Grayson starts off on a trip along “the 
friendly road,” he ought to call on 
Mann. They would both enjoy it. 
Young Jim Mann was but twenty 
years old when he graduated from the 
University of Illinois, which has since 
made him an LL.D. He took a course 
later in the Union College of Law in 
Chicago. He hardly knows, himself, 
how he came to exchange the law for 
politics. But when Hyde Park, where 
he made his home as soon as he was 
married, was annexed to Chicago, he 
was the village attorney and became its 
first representative on the board of al- 
dermen. He was sociable, industrious 
and reliable, and, being interested in 
everything and everybody, the first 
thing he knew he was being made sec- 


retary of this convention and chairman 
of that, until in 1897 he found himself 
in Congress, where he has been almost 


continuously ever since. He was “on 
his job” from the start. He has the 
record, so they say, of having been 
actually present on the floor of the 
House more constantly than any other 
member, and has_ fewer absences 
marked against him than are marked 
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against any other man that has served 
in the last quarter of a century. When 
Cannon was dethroned as Republican 
leader, Mann was the logical successor. 
He was one of Cannon’s lieutenants 
and he and “Uncle Joe” are still close 
friends; but Mann was also persona 
grata to the more progressive Repub- 
licans, and he has more tact in a day 
than Cannon has in a week. 

He has a reputation for stinging 
sarcasm and sardonic humor that has 
led one of his biographers to compare 
him with Bernard Shaw. He takes de- 
light in pillorying members who ask 
leave to print their speeches and then, 
for the benefit of their constituents, 
insert here and there in the “report” 
such terms as “prolonged applause” and 
“loud laughter.” To Mann this is just 
simple lying and he refuses to stand 
for it. He himself, according to a 
press correspondent, never looks over 
the proofs of his own speeches as they 
appear in the Congressional Record, 
and if there is any laughter and ap- 
plause indicated it is put there by the 
stenographers. He has a Shavian 
smile, a Shavian beard and a Shavian 
tongue. A Democratic congressman, 
made a little reckless by “cold tea,” re- 
ferred to “the be-whiskered gentleman 
from Illinois.” Mann shot back: “Be- 
whiskered, yes; but not be-whiskied.” 
Ther. he felt sorry, and when the 
Democrat came to him afterward ask- 
ing that the little tilt might be stricken 
out of the record, he readily consented. 
“T never say a sharp hateful thing,” he 
says, “that I am not sorry afterward.” 
But he continues, just the same, to en- 
liven many an otherwise dull discussion 
by an occasional penetrating observa- 
tion that punctures an oratorical bal- 
loon or flusters a speaker who is mak- 


ing a gallery-play. He doesn’t care 
much for the galleries. He has been 
known, when an angry controversy was 
raging and angry voices were filling the 
chamber, to stalk over to the stenog- 
raphers and proceed calmly with his 
speech to them, indifferent whether 
anybody else heard him or not. “The 
Democrats howl and shriek, but Mr. 
Mann is not perturbed. He calmly con- 
tinues his oration to the country. It 
is just like the man kissing a pretty 
girl in the dark. He may know what 
he is doing, but nobody else knows.” 
He cares nothing for affairs theatrical 
either on the stage or in Congress. He 
never tries to be dramatic, tho his 
gestures are at times animated. “He 
punches at the air with one hand and 
then both, finally bringing them to- 
gether in front of him and throwing 
them apart, like a man who has pro- 
jected the last piece of furniture at the 
cat on his back fence and in a fit of 
impotence has decided to fling his fists 
at the pesky animal.” 

In the readjustment of party lines in 
the near future, James R. Mann must 
be taken into the reckoning. If the 
Republican party is to be made over 
on more progressive lines, as seems in- 
evitable, Mann will have a great deal 
to say about how it shall be done and 
when. He has courage, acumen, and 
tact, and he never loses his temper. He 
knows the men on both sides as per- 
haps no other Republican knows them, 
and while he is not a great moulder 
of public sentiment, he is sure to take a 
leading part in the inner counsels of 
the Republican party. Stranger things 
have happened than that he shall be 
one of the two national standard-bear- 
ers of his party in the campaign 
of 1916. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S BAFFLING METHODS OF 


BOUT ten months have elapsed 
since Woodrow Wilson first 
hung up his hat and overcoat 
in the White House and sat 
down to sip his first “cup of 

coffee.” At that time Washington was 
new to him and he was new to Wash- 
ington. They have been observing 
each othér assiduously since then, and 
they are somewhat better acquainted. 
But not much better. It was only the 
other day that the President lost his 
way for a few moments in the Capitol, 
looking for the Senate chamber. And 
almost every day there are indications 
that Washington, including Cabinet of- 
ficials, Congressmen and newspaper cor- 
respondents, lose their way in the 
yr inths of President Wilson’s mind. 
/ He is a baffling President. There is 

little or no doubt of that. Precedents 
furnish no clue to what he will do in 
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little every-day matters, and in im- 
portant affairs his ability to keep his 
own counsel defies the efforts of the 
most acute observers. It is an old 
saying in newspaper offices that there 
is no information which a reporter 
can’t get out of a man if he asks him 
enough questions and asks them often 
enough. But James Hay, Jr., writing 
in the N. Y. Sun recently, after see- 
ing seventy-five newspaper men firing 
about one hundred questions at the 
President about the tariff—then still on 
the stays—says that they all left 
feeling that he had knocked the old 
saying into a meaningless phrase. 
They had asked enough questions and 
asked them often enough. He had an- 
swered, too, without hesitation; but he 
had given them “not one bit of informa- 
tion.” He took pains to explain why 
and he expressed his regret very gra- 


ciously. They went away with friendly 
feelings, but, none the less, absolutely 
baffled. 

That was but one case. There has 
been a continuous series of similar 
cases since then. “Twice a week,” says 
James Creelman, “the newspaper cor- 
respondents are ushered into Mr. Wil- 
son’s presence, anywhere from twenty 
to sixty of them. They form a semi- 
circle before his desk. The President 
stands with his hands on the back of 
his chair, smiling, polite and very 
watchful. 

“*Now, fire away!’ is his ordinary 
way of inviting questions. 

“Then begins a series of interroga- 
tions by the newspaper men, against 
whose shrewd efforts to get informa- 
tion Mr. Wilson fences with polite 
evasions or refusals and sometimes a 
sharp sarcasm or blunt rebuke where 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AS A VERBAL FENCER 


a correspondent presses his point too 
skilfully. Presently the correspondents 
are bowed out of the room, usually no 
wiser than when they went in. Those 
who look back as they go are apt to 
see the President smiling and softly 
rubbing his hands.” 

This is getting on the nerves of some 
of the correspondents—on Creelman’s 
especially. In a recent number of the 
N. Y. Evening Maiti, he expresses him- 
self in acid terms about the President’s 
“secretiveness.” Before he became 
President, we: are reminded, he de- 
clared that his ideal was “pitiless 
publicity” in governmental matters. 
Now, says Creelman, the Washington 
correspondents say that they have never 
known such a secretive President. 
“Words can hardly express the sense 
of personal power, isolation and almost 
inscrutable secrecy which President 
Wilson suggests in Washington to-day.” 

This attack on the President is prac- 
tically the first frontal attack that has 
been made, and it is interesting as 
marking the end of the “honey-moon 
period” of the new administration. It 
is, therefore, worth while following a 
little further Creelman’s elaboration of 
his charge. This “pale lean scholar,” 
we are told, who has in less than ten 
months acquired a domination over his 
party and over the government hitherto 
unknown, “has isolated himself more 
than any President in the memory of 
the present generation. ... He has 
closed - mouthed, soft - footed personal 
friends and agents to advise him, sev- 
eral of the most important of them 
private individuals without official posi- 
tion or responsibility of any sort. 
Those who obey and support him 
without question have ready access to 
his presence. To others he is prac- 
tically unreachable, or when he re- 
ceives them in audience he is cold, 
secretive and sometimes cruelly sar- 
castic.” Only a few days ago, so runs 
Creelman’s charge, President Hadley, 
of Yale, now a director of the New 
Haven railroad system, went to Wash- 
ington with the new president of that 
railway to see President Wilson, and 
“to their amazement” they found them- 
selves unable to gain access to him. 
Frank Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, “the 
greatest financial institution on the 
American continent,” had a similar ex- 
perience. J. Ogden Armour, head of 
the Chicago packing interest, went all 
the way to Washington to deny reports 
about his company’s efforts to monopo- 
lize beef supplies in Argentina, and he 
also was rebuffed. The President has 
“a constitutional aversion to meet those 
who disagree with him.” Hence these 
rebuffs. Hence also—still to follow 
Mr. Creelman’s line of thought—the 
President’s preference, when he plays 
golf, of avoiding the Chevy Chase links, 
where important men are to be met, and 
playing with nobody but his doctor, on 
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PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES TO 
THE MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


Around the gentleman with the fountain pen 
in his hand there has gathered, according to 
Mr. Creelman, a zone of “political terror” that 
permeates all Washington, and prevents Demo- 
cratic statesmen from breathing a word of criti- 
cism. 


another course across the Potomac, 
which is “mainly patronized by men of 
small means.” Hence also the fact that 
there is no general social life at the 
White House and that no entertain- 
ments have been held except three gar- 
den teas last spring, a musicale and the 
recent wedding festivities. Even when 
the President addresses Congress, Mr. 
Creelman observes, he “has carefully 
refrained from giving definite informa- 
tion to the country.” An extraordinary 
situation, we are assured, has in fact 
been created “by Mr. Wilson’s intol- 
erance of information or advice that 
does not accord with his own ideas.” 
The result has been a sort of “political 
terror that permeates all things at 
Washington.” 

Now, of course, it is not necessary 
for those of us outside of Washington 
and its zone of “political terror,” and 
who have no political axes to grind, 
to take this situation quite as seriously 
as Mr. Creelman professes to take it. 
We may even venture to be amused 
by it when we remember how short a 
time ago it was that the prophets were 
shaking their heads over the way in 
which Mr. Wilson was soon to be led 
by a string in the hands of Mr. Bryan 
and other experienced politicians, and 
remember, too, how ex-Senator Al- 
drich expressed his sympathetic fear 
that the President had no idea what 
was soon coming to him from the party 
leaders in Congress. Most of us, more- 
over, have more than one side to our 
nature. Mr. Creelman sees Mr. Wil- 
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son’s “secretiveness.” William Bayard 
Hale sees his “openness,” which he has 
declared to be the President’s “most 
striking personal characteristic.” Writ- 
ing in Collier's some time ago, Dr. Hale 
said: “By nature he is the least secret- 
ive man in the world. I don’t believe 
he has a secret; if he had, he wouldn’t 
know how to keep it. He is quite 
singularly guileless. This is the pe- 
culiarity not only of his moral but of 
his mental life. He thinks out loud. 
Anybody can watch him at it. He takes 
counsel openly with all who come. His 
mind does not retire to some cabinet, 
thence to come forth again with con- 
clusions reached by private processes.” 
This description Dr. Hale gives us 
is just the reverse of that which Mr. 
Creelman gives us. It is certain that 
Dr. Hale is on the more intimate terms 
with the President and this may ac- 
count for the contrast in what the two 
men see. On the other hand, Dr. Hale 
was writing just after the presidential 
election and before the inauguration, 
while Mr. Creelman was writing ten 
months later. It may be that Mr. Wil- 
son himself has found occasion to 
change his methods under the stress of 
Presidential responsibilities. Certainly 
Dr. Hale’s statement that the Presi- 
dent “is a man with no hidden cham- 
bers in his soul” sounds a little ironic 
when repeated to-day. So does Sam- 
uel G. Blythe’s statement made about 
the same time: “If Woodrow Wilson 
were not so ingenious it would not be 
far wrong to call him ingenuous as far 
as politics is concerned. Apparently he 
is as naive as a boy—really he is.” 
But there is something beside naiveté 
in the replies which he made in the fol- 
lowing sample conversation with the 
reporters as narrated by James Hay, 
Jr., while the tariff bill was pending: 


“‘Mr. President,’ said one, ‘there have 
been printed many statements about your 
position on what is called the “market 
basket” products in regard to the tariff 
bill, and these statements have had every 
appearance of having been authorized by 
you.’ 

“‘T, myself,’ he said, smiling, ‘have 
been exceedingly interested in the appear- 
ance of the newspapers every morning.’ 

“‘Mr. President,’ another man stepped 
to the front, ‘will you tell us flatly, so 
that we may print it, what your position 
is on the wool schedule?’ 

“He began to laugh. ‘In that connec- 
tion,” he said, ‘I always remember the 
advice of my father when I was a boy,— 
to seize the absolute by the wool.’ 

“‘Mr. President,’ a third volunteer 
stepped out, ‘while these conferences with 
Mr. Underwood and other gentlemen are 
going on, will you tell us whether your 
mind is closed on any matter relating to 
the tariff?’ 

“Well, he replied firmly, ‘you might 
consider it as closed, but not locked.’ 

“The bombardment went on, ‘You have 
something to say to us, we hope, about the 
graduated tax on incomes, a matter that 
will be in the tariff bill? 
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“He laughed again. ‘I should like to 
see it graduated and launched,’ he said, 
and added, ‘You mustn’t tempt a school- 
teacher by talking to him in schoolroom 
phrases.’”’ 


Now this is cleverness, adroitness, 
wit; but it is hardly to be described as 
naiveté. Neither is it to be described 
as secretiveness exactly. The Presi- 
dent was refusing to express his views, 
but he was doing it in such a way that 
no one could possibly be deceived as 
to what he was doing. He baffled the 
reporters, but he did not for a moment 
deceive or delude them or make any 
effort to do so. The same thing may 
be said of his reply to Dr. Anna Shaw, 
when last month, accompanied by fifty- 
five woman suffragists, she urged him 
to send a special message to Congress 
in favor of Woman Suffrage. He was 
not, he said, any longer “an individual 
with his mind on any and every sub- 
ject,” but an official of the government 
and the spokesman of a party. Then 
he said: 


“T set myself this very strict rule when 
I was Governor of New Jersey and have 
followed it as President, and shall fol- 
low it as President—that I am not at lib- 
erty to urge upon Congress in messages, 
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policies which have not had the organic 
consideration of those for whom I am 
spokesman. 

“In other words, I have not yet present- 
ed to any legislature my private views on 
any subject, and I never shall, because I 
conceive that to be part of the whole 
process of government that I shall be 
spokesman for somebody, not for myself. 
It would be an impertinence. When I 
speak for myself, I am an individual; 
when I am spokesman of an organic body, 
I am a representative. For that reason 
you see, I am by my own principles shut 
out, in the language of the street, from 
‘starting anything.’ ” 


When one of the ladies was asked 
immediately afterward what she 
thought of the President’s reply, she 
said: “I don’t know. I want to think.” 
No wonder she felt dazed. It was, to 
all appearances, an entirely frank reply 
and yet it was entirely baffling, so far 
as the main purpose of the interview 
was concerned—to make him commit 
himself on the subject of Woman Suf- 
frage. It was so completely baffling, 
indeed, because it was so completely 
simple. It is easy to see how one per- 
son may call this secretiveness and an- 
other person call it openness. It was 
secretive so far as the President’s views 





were concerned; it was open and 
aboveboard so far as his purposes were 
concerned and his reasons for them. 
It is one thing to conceal your views; 
it is another thing to conceal your 
views and then try to conceal the fact 
that you are concealing them. You 
may be perfectly frank without telling 
all you know or think. Secretiveness 
in a public official is apt to arouse re- 
sentment and distrust, yet everybody 
knows that the head of a great govern- 
ment can not go about thinking out 
loud for everybody to hear. There is 
a time for him to reserve his views 
and a time for him to express them. 
And it may well be that the President 
himself has found that the “pitiless 
publicity” he once talked about is not 
quite as practicable as he thought it 
was, especially when it comes to for- 
eign relations. But when a man can 
completely baffle a crowd of newspaper 
men and do it continuously, and baffle 
a crowd of woman suffragists who 
have been a week waiting to put ques- 
tions to him, and do this without giv- 
ing offense and with every appearance 
of candor and simplicity of mind, it 
must be admitted that his baffling 
powers verge close upon genius. 


A KEY TO THE SANGUINARY TEMPERAMENT OF 


VICTORIANO HUERTA 


F the Anglo-Saxon peoples under- 

stood the guerilla code, the spirit 

of its irregular tactics, of its ex- 

emption from all rules of civil- 

ized warfare, Victoriano Huerta, 
opines a military expert in the Paris 
Figaro, might not to-day be an out- 
lawed ruler. The Mexican adventurer 
must be interpreted as a pupil of that 
renowned guerilla leader, Porfirio Diaz. 
Huerta’s character was hammered into 
hardness by feints, raids, ambuscades, 
the swift night alarm. Such militarism 
is as far asunder as the poles from the 
ethics of the parade ground and the 
general staff. What folly, exclaims this 
student of Huerta, to try to condemn 
him through the medium of the very 
code he repudiates! The ferocity of 
the man, his sanguinary expedients, his 
very treacheries, belong no less truly 
to guerilla ethics than the drumhead 
court-martial expresses the spirit of 
actual war. Huerta’s morals, we are 
assured by the French daily, coincide 
with those of that immortal Mina who 
led the Spanish peasantry against the 
invading hordes of Napoleon. Death, 
inflicted upon a defeated enemy ruth- 
lessly, was so incorporated into the 
guerilla spirit that he whose life was 
spared felt himself an object of con- 
tempt. To a man of Huerta’s training 
and temperament the execution of an 
enemy glorifies the victim as well as the 
victor. Never in his long career has 


the Mexican dictator been false to these 
ethics or hesitated to expose his life 
in their exemplification. His denuncia- 
tion as a murderer reveals thus a point 
of view entirely foreign to his own. 
The influence of Diaz, his savagery, 
the qualities he derived from Indian 
progenitors, are discernible in Vic- 
toriano Huerta, adds a writer in the 
Paris Matin. Both men are guerilla 
leaders by temperament, but while Don 
Porfirio was offering Mexican bandits 
the choice between death and commis- 
sions in the army, Victoriano Huerta 
was a cadet at Chapultepec. That 
famous academy had been reorganized 
with the aid of some defeated French 
veterans left over from the Maximilian 
empire. Huerta received, therefore, a 
very good training as an artillery of- 
ficer, specializing in mathematics, in 
sanitation and in mountain gunnery. 
He was one of three honor men in his 
graduating class chosen for supple- 
mentary training in Germany when the 
death of his father left an aged mother 
—a full-blooded Indian it is said—de- 
pendent upon him for support. Huerta 
had to spend the next five years in 
building barracks and in affecting the 
equipment of infantrymen. So thor- 
oughly did he apply himself that his 
reputation as a military expert reached 
General Diaz at Chapultepec. Huerta 
had not reached the age of thirty when 
he was on the general staff, helping 


Don Porfirio to develop the military 
machine upon which the “republic” 
was based. 

Huerta in his early manhood sug- 
gests to the French daily the military 
character at its finest. He was a foe 
to “pipeclay” or the glitter on parade 
which too often goes by the name of 
military science. He put an end to the 
overloading of the infantryman with 
side arms and ammunition pouches, 
with mess tins and cutlery. Huerta in- 
sisted that warfare in Mexico must be 
of the guerilla type. He cured a ten- 
dency to insubordination by seeing that 
his men were régularly paid. On one 
occasion he was reported to head- 
quarters for confiscating the treasures 
of a monastic church. “Mexico can do 
without her priests,” was his reply, 
“but she can not do without her sol- 
diers.” Old Diaz pardoned the of- 
fense. When pay-day arrived again, 
Huerta broke into a bank, excusing 
himself, when brought to book, by 
pointing to the receipt he had left with 
the cashier. Thereafter care was taken 
to see that whatever else went by the 
board, Huerta got funds for his men. 
The qualities he developed in them as 
well as in himself enabled Diaz to put 
down the innumerable peasant revolts 
for which the dictator’s policy paved 
the way. 

What won for Huerta his peculiar 
renown as Mexico’s ablest guerilla 
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HUERTA’S SANGUINARY TEMPERAMENT 


fighter next to Diaz was his handling 
of the infantry when the Yaquis 
seemed to be carrying all before them 
about twelve years ago. He had for 
years been mapping the whole theater 
of this bloody insurrection. Mexico, we 
are reminded by the authority we fol- 
low, was a land of peasant proprietors 
when Diaz came to power. One con- 
cession after another to territorial lords 
and railroad financiers had dispossessed 
entire villages, the inhabitants of which 
took to roaming the country as bandits. 
Not even the horrors of the Caucasus 
when Schamy] resisted there the might 
of conquering Russia can compare with 
the savagery of the campaign waged 
by Huerta. Mercy was neither asked 
nor given. Torture was inflicted with 
the ruthlessness of the code that pre- 
vailed among the Seminoles during our 
own colonial wars. The stain of sav- 
agery was acquired by the character of 
Huerta during the stealthy night at- 
tacks which varied the fortunes of this 
struggle. Neither age nor sex was 
spared, the commander himself receiv- 
ing knife thrusts and bullets of which 
he shows the scars to this day. He 
crushed the Yaquis as relentlessly as 
some years later he put down a revolt 
among the Mayas. “Slay them,” he 
told his men, “or they will slay you.” 
So absolute was the confidence of 
Porfirio Diaz in the efficient instru- 
ment of his policy that he brought 
Huerta to the capital, where for years 
he was an ornament of the court main- 
tained with such state at Chapultepec. 
Huerta, observes the French paper, is 
by disposition companionable. He un- 
bosoms himself without formality even 
among casual acquaintances. His re- 
sentment, while easily aroused, is by 
no means implacable. He shows no 
trace in his manner of the savagery 
for which his methods in a campaign 
have made him famous. He has the 
reputation of looking most conscien- 
tiously to the pay and provisions of 
his troops. He knows a good fighter 
when he sees one. His ideas of war- 
fare do not prompt him to the pursuit 
and extermination of an enemy after 
the victory. He evinces a sardonic 
humor, a tendency to explosions of 
anger and a nervous agitation which, 
blended in a lively manner, make his 
society interesting and perilous. For 
many years he suffered from insomnia 
and a consequent irritability which he 
strives to drown in the conviviality he 
now practices without disguise. 
Insinuations in some London dailies 
that Huerta is a drunkard find little 
confirmation in Paris papers. Old Don 
Porfirio, now an exile in Europe, gives 
his former pupil a good character from 
the guerilla point of view. “Huerta,” 
he is quoted as saying, “has a loyal 
heart and a hot head.” The Don 
passes the conviviality over lightly. 
That was never a serious complaint in 
his eyes, perhaps because Mexican sol- 


“ONE CLOUD UPON OUR HORIZON” 


These words comprise President Wilson’s reference to Victoriano Huerta, 


whom he de- 


nounced the other day as one who, after failing to masquerade as a constitutional ruler, has 
now doffed the mask and appears as the dictator nakedly. 


diers in high command have been very 
prone to it. The inebriety of one of 
the Don’s own nephews made his auto- 
mobile a source of peril in the streets 
of the capital. Huerta would have to 
become very inebriated indeed, the 
French daily fears, before Mexican 
circles thought him scandalous. He 
has some of the personal traits which 
go with intemperance—thriftlessness, 
recklessness in expenditure and a vague 
sense of the property rights of others. 

Huerta, we read likewise, has noth- 
ing in the form of tastes. He was a 
famous buyer of lottery tickets some 
years ago, but it is not on record that 
he ever won a prize. He visits sooth- 
sayers and fortune-tellers, relying upon 
some prognostications of theirs in 
every crisis. He is affirmed to live in 
such dread of assassination that he 
never sleeps two nights in succession 
in the same bed. He despises Ameri- 
cans. He regards Monday as _ his 
“lucky day” and he never undertakes 
anything on a Friday. 


Loudly as Huerta may boast of the 
purity of his Aztec lineage, a student 


of his physiognomy in the Paris 
Débats deems it predominantly Span- 
ish. The broad brow, destitute of hair, 
the hawk-like nose, pitted at the point 
and wide of nostrils, the full, com- 
pressed lips and the slits of eyes, pro- 
claim a face of a well-known An- 
dalusian type. Even the sententious- 
ness of Huerta and a favorite gesture 
of his—a tapping of the chin with a 
forefinger—suggest the combination of 
Moro and Latin encountered in the 
Iberian peninsula. Huerta pinches his 
eyelids until he looks through mere 
slits whenever he scrutinizes a fellow 
creature closely. He lets his beard 
grow on long campaigns, but in the 
metropolis he appears with a mustache, 
very stubby. He can not shave himself 
without getting a cut on the ear, it 
seems. Neither can he endure the 
glare of the midday sun. There are 
times when he is so complete a nervous 
wreck that his hand trembles too much 
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to permit the writing of his name. At 
such intervals he must go into com- 
plete retirement, a circumstance ex- 
plaining, we are asked to believe, his 
more or less regular disappearance 
from the public view. He drinks much 
more than he eats, because his teeth 
are far gone and he will not suffer the 
insertion of a false set. 

The trouble with MHuerta’s sight 
seems to be due to recurrent cataract. 
He has submitted to more than one 
delicate operation with cocaine, lying 
prone on a sofa while some specialist 
of renown removed the veil that had 
fallen between his eyes and the light of 
day. Such is the explanation of the 
appearance of the old soldier with a 
monstrous pair of horned glasses over 
the bridge of his aquiline nose. He 
is so unruly a patient, we read in our 
French contemporary, that on one oc- 
casion, at the risk of growing per- 
manently blind, he tore a bandage from 
his face and went out for an automo- 
bile ride while a strong breeze was 
blowing. During one of these periods 
of recuperation he undertook the dic- 
tation of that military history of Mex- 
ico which, he believes, will correct 
some misapprehensions on the subject 
of guerilla campaigning. His anec- 
dotes, illustrative of his experience, are 
inexhaustible, being of so sanguinary 
a character, moreover, that his wife has 
forbidden their repetition in the family 
circle. Huerta, says the Matin, could 
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write a vivid life of Porfirio Diaz, with 
whom his intimacy was close and upon 
whom he looks as the supreme military 
figure in history. 

Nothing could be more favorable 
than the impression made upon mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps by the 
wife of Victoriano Huerta, avers the 
Paris Matin. The lady was a Sefiorita 
Emilia Aguila, who received a most 
Spanish education at the expense of 
parents who lost vast territories when 
the French invaded the land. She 
evinces to this day that grace in gait 
which has earned for Spanish belles 
the prestige of being the most perfect 
walkers on earth. The wife of General 
Huerta has long been his nurse, partly 
because she must serve her husband 
with her eyes through the weakness of 
his, and partly because of a liver which 
is said to be perpetually betraying its 
sanguinary possessor. Huerta will not 
tolerate a physician lest he be urged 
to modify personal habits which have 
made his old age difficult. He is an- 
noyed at any allusion to the infirmities 
time has brought in its train, and for 
this reason his wife, much younger 
than himself, has constituted herself an 
animated memorandum. She brought 
up his four children in a strictly pious 
atmosphere, but the sons are like their 
father in a tendency to skepticism. 
One of Huerta’s favorite dishes is a 
pastry made by his wife’s own hand, 
once the most beautiful hand in Mexico. 


THE CHAMPION OF HUMAN FREEDOM WHO IS 





In this sixtieth year of his life, Vic- 
toriano Huerta confided to a French 
journalist at his capital that his career 
has barely begun. He was born to 
great achievement, for all the major 
constellations were in the ascendant on 
the night of his birth, He has what 
this observer deems a great gift—that 
of a contagious self-confidence. He in- 
spires trust not so much in his char- 


acter as in his capacity. “One feels 
that this man incarnates the Mexico 
of the cape and sword.” There are 


some insects which flourish more in a 
new environment than in their native 
lair. Huerta is of the type so beloved 
of the old Spanish playwrights, the sol- 
dier of fortune with a sword, a gesture 
of defiance and a readiness to risk his 
life in any adventure. “He has no 
ideas. He is the drill sergeant all over. 
His very vocabulary is limited to words 
employed in the life of the barracks.” 
His training unfits him to comprehend 
an army made up of patriots in the 
Swiss manner. Troops to him are men 
who fight for pay like the mercenaries 
of the Italian republics. He did not 
betray Madero. Madero betrayed him. 
They were playing a game and Madero 
lost, that is all. Huerta insists that he 
narrowly escaped death through a ruse 
of Madero’s. The latter invited the 
former to look out of a window of the 
presidential palace. An instant later 
the glass was shivered by a bullet from 
the street. 






TO RULE OVER ALBANIA 


LARGE deputation of Alba- 
nian notables, arriving at Pots- 
dam the other day to offer the 
throne of Albania to the Prince 
of Wied, besought him to as- 
sume the title of King. His Highness 
had just returned from a visit to his 
uncle, the King of Rumania, by whom 
he was gently urged to moderate a pas- 
sion for the emancipation of slaves 
which had brought him into conflict 
with the late King of the Belgians as 
well as with the late King of Portugal. 
The scion of the ancient house of 
Wied is an evangelical Protestant, and 
can be relied upon presumably to hold 
the balance even between Moslem, 
Greek Catholic and Roman Catholic, 
the three faiths which divide the popu- 
lation of Albania. Toleration in mat- 
ters of religion has been traditional in 
the house of Wied for centuries, Her- 
mann of Wied, archbishop of Cologne, 
being among the first to extend pro- 
tection to the followers of Luther. 
Tall, slender, with a melancholy cast 
of countenance and much given to in- 
trospection, the new ruler of Albania 
impresses the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse as a modern embodiment of 





Hamlet, not the agonizing indecision 
of the Dane so much as the charming 
and philosophical aspects of the char- 
acter. He inherits from a grandfather, 
Prince Maximilian, his tendency to ab- 
sorption in scientific pursuits. Maxi- 
milian of Wied undertook an elaborate 
investigation of the fauna and flora 
of the Brazilian forests, making con- 
tributions to science that were used by 
Wallace in building up his theory of 
natural selection. The father of Prince 
William of Wied made such a hobby 
of colonization that he trained the son 
in the science of administration; but the 
youth himself decided to become a his- 
torian. Art and literature have been 
hobbies in the house of Wied as well as 
science, observes the Vienna daily sup- 
plying these details, and the Prince was 
accordingly allowed to gather materials 
for a vast work on the subject of lib- 
erty. It was to be a history of the 
emancipation of man from the creation 
to the present time, illustrating the 
theories of freedom to which his High- 
ness is so attached. 

The appearance of this learned young 
idealist as an officer of the Guards in 
Berlin evoked many pleasantries at his 





expense. He is of the type called 
“earnest,” and those who feel his ex- 
emplary mode of life to be an implied 
reflection upon their own want of re- 
straint, accuse the Prince of lacking a 
sense of humor. He possesses an 
enormous amount of information about 
everything, which he imparts in some- 
what encyclopedic fashion. What 
makes him particularly ludicrous at an 
officers’ mess is a devotion to what are 
called bourgeois platitudes which he 
never conceals. He organized a so- 
ciety for the suppression of slavery in 
Germany’s African possessions. He 
gave encouragement to Russian stu- 
dents who sought a liberal education 
outside their own country. He wel- 
comed the visits of revolutionary theo- 
rists like the late Herr Bebel. When 
his father presided over the Prussian 
house of peers, the young man was 
compromized by failure to manifest 
loyalty to monarchical principles on the 
occasion of Emperor William’s arrival 
in town. There was a scene between 
father and son, which terminated in a 
compromize arranged by Carmen Sylva. 
That gifted Queen is sister to the father 
of the new Albanian sovereign. 
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Carmen Sylva contrived the 
match which enables the Prince 
of Wied to boast that his wife 
is the most Oriental royal per- 
sonage in Europe. The lady 
is said in the Paris Action to 
weigh two hundred and ninety 
pounds in Bengali royal costume 
and four hundred pounds in Zo- 
roastrian religious attire! The 
Potsdam residence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wied has long 
been noted for its Orientalized 
apartments, some of which daz- 
zle the eye in blazes of yellow, 
scarlet and gold. The coming 
Queen of Albania, who was a 
Princess Sophia of Schénburg- 
Waldenburg, is addicted to Per- 
sian pomps, to Arabian nights, 
to the ghazels of Firdausi and 
to Asiatic modes of self-ex- 
pression. She is what Parisian 
coiffeurs call a burned blonde, 
with sculptural shoulders and an 
exquisite neck. She sits cross- 
legged on a divan, we read, to 
recount to her guests and ladies 
in attendance the marvelous ad- 
ventures she met with while 
touring Syria on horseback. She 
speaks Arabic like a pasha and 
executes the native dance with 
a mastery of its technic. 

Altho Prince William of Wied 
takes his military duties with 
such seriousness as to have be- 
come a captain on the roll of 
the great general staff in Ber- 
lin, he shares his consort’s de- 
votion to music, especially that 
of Wagner. Some of the most 





sort contemplates an unstinted 
show of censored cinematograph 
films for the education of old 
and young. The outcome will 
be an expulsion of the royal 
family, predicts our observer, 
on the ground that they are 
turning religion into mockery or 
are undermining the ethical 
standards of the simple moun- 
taineers. 

Pessimism over the prospects 
of the new Albanian ruler, re- 
marks the Paris Temps on the 
other hand, is based on a mis- 
conception of the kind of char- 
acter he ought to have. The 
Balkans have been disillusion- 
ized on the subject of brilliant 
personalities. Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia, for instance, has enter- 
prize, originality, force and in- 
itiative. These have proved no 
substitute for character. In the 
Prince of Wied the powers see 
a highly respectable young man 
of studious habits, sincerely de- 
voted to the simple religious 
faith of his fathers, in touch with 
the modern world, but uncon- 
taminated by its philosophy. 
He may not be capable of writ- 
in great plays, like the King of 
Montenegro. He can not domi- 
nate a corrupt court like Ferdi- 
nand. Neither can he outwit 
Europe in diplomacy as did the 
King of Rumania. He is mod- 
est, loyal—something like that 
Emperor Joseph of Austria who 
was laughed at for his ideals 
but who proved a blessing to his 











distinguished composers in Ger- 
many and Austria have re- 
hearsed their production in the 
great salon of the palace which 
has become so famous for its 
concerts. The-gatherings there 
are somewhat too mixed for Em- 
peror William’s taste and he has been 
heard to complain of the Prince’s 
“anarchist friends.” The house of 
Wied, which has been settled on the 
Rhine since the eleventh century, lost 
its sovereign rights when the great 
Napoleon formed a confederation of 
the Rhine. The Wieds were so indif- 
ferent to their own royal power as to 
plunge into development schemes and 
real-estate ventures which, as report 
has it, made them enormously wealthy. 
The elder brother of the new Albanian 
ruler was to have become King of the 
Netherlands in case Queen Wilhelmina 
died without issue, a prospect so little 
to his taste that he repudiated the ar- 
rangement on the plea that Holland 
is by tradition a republican land. This 
brought the family once more into col- 
lision with imperialism at Berlin until 
the birth of Princess Juliana disposed 
of the crisis over the Dutch succession. 
Prince William heartily sympathized 
with his elder brother in the dispute, on 


THE 


PRINCE PICKED BY 


LATEST THRONE IN THE BALKANS 


William of Wied has a passion for reforming the world, a 
sweet disposition and a willingness to be effaced personally that 
wins him countless friends among the Albanians he will soon 
be ruling. 


the ground that a mediatized house, like 
his own, should not reign anywhere. 


The excessive modernism of the 
Wieds is likely to cause in Albania, 
when Prince William rules that moun- 
tain region, the very complication 
which lost Abdul Aziz the throne of 
Morocco. Such at any rate is the 
prognostication of papers like the 
Vienna Zeit, which suspect that Wil- 
liam and Sophia between them will set 
up a Utopia of their own. They are 
poets and dreamers, it is urged, he 
with a dash of science and she with a 
tinge of mysticism. They yearn to in- 
troduce the arts and the graces among 
the bandit mountaineers. One of their 
schemes is the erection of a splendid 
palace at Aviona as the center of 
a civilizing influence. The Princess 
Sophia—it is not certain that she will 
receive the title of Queen at first— 
hopes to charm the natives with im- 
ported music. Prince William sets 
much store by applied science, the auto- 
mobile and the hospital clinic. His con- 


THE POWERS FOR THE 


people. The one difficulty is 
presented by the influence over 
the Prince of Wied enjoyed by 
his poetical aunt Carmen Sylva. 
She is said to cherish some 
dream of realizing in Albania 
that earthly paradise which King 
Charles has not striven for in Rumania. 

What commends the Prince of Wied 
to his future subjects, says the Alba- 
nische Correspondenz, of Vienna, is the 
fact that he lacks ambition. It lays 
stress upon his “gentlemanly manners 
from a civilian standpoint.” The Al- 
banians, it insists, want a Prince who 
can teach them western deportment. 
“One has but to observe his Highness 
attentively to derive from his attitudes, 
his words and his gestures hints re- 
specting the amenities of human inter- 
course.” The Albanians have hitherto 
taken their ideas of politeness from 
Turkish viziers and Constantinopolitan 
Beys. There is growing up in the land 
a generation of young men eager for 
western ways, western culture. The 
Prince of Wied is anxious to conduct 
a school of civilization. “He will not 
create a clique of corrupting nobles, 
imported from Paris, to plunder and 
demoralize.” His court will soften Al- 
banian manners. 
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“PRUNELLA”—A FANTASY OF LOVE IN A 


PLAY of Love in a Dutch 

Garden, a fantasy of Pierrot, 

with a dash of Faust, is 

“Prunella,” by Laurence Hous- 

man and Granville Barker, 
with music by Joseph Moorat. Mr. Win- 
throp Ames’s production of this dainty 
little play, in the opinion of so stern a 
critic as Clayton Hamilton, affords the 
loveliest esthetic experience that is at 
present obtainable in a New York 
theater. Such, also, seems to be the 
judgment of the public, for Mr. Ames 
was compelled to move “Prunella” 
from his Little Theater to a larger 
playhouse. Much the play owes to the 
stage-craft of Mr. Ames, no less per- 
haps to the quaint art of Mr. Ernest 
Glendenning as Pierrot, to the skill of 
Mr. Reginald Barlow as his man 
Scaramel, a Mephistopheles of the 
circus ring, and to the loveliness of 
Marguerite Clark as the little heroine 
of the play. 

The curtain rises on a very formal 
and stiff Dutch garden with a high 
gate that is always closed. Here Pru- 
nella lives with her three spinster 
aunts, Privacy, Prude and Prim. 
Long ago when the gate was left open, 
a French garden architect had lightly 
entered and made love to Prunella’s 
mother. Then he had departed, leav- 
ing behind him a statue of Love play- 
ing upon a viol. Prunella’s mother is 
dead, and her three sisters anxiously 
watch the girl lest a strain of her 
mother’s light-heartedness reappear in 
the child. Prunella enters studying a 
book and carrying a satchel of work 
on her arm. As she repeats her lesson 
to herself, she meets one of the three 
gardeners. 


PruNneLLA. What are you doing there? 

GARDENER. Giving Nature a_ lesson, 
miss. 

PrRuNELLA. What are you _ teaching 
her? 

GarpDENER. To keep straight! I'll let 


her know who’s master while I’m here. 


Prune_ta. And if you didn’t, what 
would happen? 
GARDENER. Why, she’d kick over the 


traces and be off her own way in no 
time. She’s bad enough as it is, always 
getting herself (clips) out of shape, and 
trying to be different to what you make 
her. (Clips.) Well, that you can’t help, 
you’ve just got to come along and put 
it right. (Clips.) First she'll run to leaf 
—that you can’t help—then she'll run to 
seed—that you can’t help—then she goes 





DUTCH GARDEN 


stalky (clips), rots herself—dies 
stinks. None of it you can’t help. 
PRUNELLA. What can you do, then? 
GARDENER. Oh, you—you can make 
things uncomfortable for her; you can 
show her what she ought to be, and keep 
her in her place—make her toe the line. 
That’s what a garden’s for, that’s where 
gardening comes in. 
PRUNELLA. Oh, dear! 
aunts already! 
GARDENER. Yes, miss. 
PRUNELLA. Lessons! I’m 
growing too old for lessons. 
GARDENER. No, miss, no one grows too 
old for lessons. 


and 


here are my 


sure I’m 


Prim, Prude and Privacy appear on 
the scene, a little disconcerted because 
a band of strolling players is passing 
through the town. Prunella wanders 
toward the garden’s hedge, but is re- 
called by her aunts. 


Prim. Prunella, get your needlework, 
And bring your little chair; 
Assume the task you wish to shirk, 
And come and sit down there! 

GarRDENERS. (Looking round hedge.) 
And go and sit down there! 

Pruve. But please to do it decently, 
No, do not cross your feet; 

These habits have come recently, 
Correct them, I entreat! 

GarvENERS. (As before.) 

Correct them, we entreat! 

Privacy. Count ten before you say a 

thing, 
Think of each word you use, 
Be careful how you weigh a thing, 
And mind your P’s and Q’s. 

GARDENERS. And mind your— (Clock 
strikes “Cuckoo” twelve times. The Gar- 
deners stop speaking and begin to count 
on their fingers and feet.) 

Boy. (Behind hedge.) O you naughty, 
naughty bird; now—oof! ... (A dinner- 
bell is heard.) 

Tuirp GARDENER. Dinner! 

Seconp GARDENER. Dinner! 

First GARDENER. Dinner! 
past.) 

SECOND GARDENER. 
ward as usual! 

Prupve. Prunella, regulate yourself! 

Prim. It is time to begin lessons. Have 
you learned your verses? (Prunella 
hands the book.) You had better stand 
while you recite. 

PRUNELLA. What is my task to-day? 
Behold 

The dawn arises decked in gold; 
Bird, beast, and fish awake to run 
Their daily rounds beneath the sun. 
Shall I alone neglect to ask 

The frightful question, “What’s 


my— 


(Boy runs 


That boy gone, for- 


Prim. Vital question. 
PRUNELLA. Shall I alone neglect to ask 
The vital question: “What’s my 
task?” 
Ah, no! The Power which placed 
me here, 
Directs me still to persevere; 
To find, removed from dust and 
heat, 
Materials for a life complete, 
And to pursue with taste subdued 
The gentle paths of rectitude; 
To keep my temper well controlled, 
To be content, do as I’m told, 
Not to allow— 


Prupe. Prunella, retreat the sash! 

Prim. “Not to allow’—continue, Pru- 
nella! 

PRUNELLA. Not to allow— 


To keep my temper well controlled, 

To be content, do as I’m told, 

Not to allow— 

Oh, I’ve forgotten it all now! Re- 
treating the sash put it all out of my 
head. 

Prim. You must learn it again. 

Privacy. Prunella, I have not known 
this to happen before! You had better 
carry the book indoors. Bring The Gen- 
tle Reader with you when you return. 

Prim. Do you think she has noticed 


anything? 

Privacy. Seen anything? Oh, I hope 
not. 

Prupe. I think it possible. 


Privacy. I fancy the fair must be 
breaking up to-day. 

Prupe. Three or four bodies of the 
rabble have already passed along the 
road. 

Primm. Our road? 

Prupve. I heard—I almost saw them. 
I’m sure it is a death-trap to any young 
girl’s modesty to look out of window 
while such characters are abroad. 

Prim. Hadn’t we better all go 
doors? 
here. 


in- 
We are too close to the road 


They all retire to their rooms. Pru- 
nella is sent back to fetch the gate-key. 
She peeps curiously over the hedge 
when, suddenly, through the bottom of 


the hedge, creeps Pierrot. Half-way 
through, he stops. 

Pierrot. Cuckoo! (Prunella looks 
down and sees him. There is a long 
pause.) 

PRUNELLA. Was it you made that 
noise just now? 

Pierrot. (Nodding and _ smiling at 
her.) Nice noise, wasn’t it? (Prunella 


shakes her head very seriously. He comes 
right through the hedge.) 

PRUNELLA. (Scared.) Naughty white 
boy, you must go away! 
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LOVE IN A DUTCH GARDEN 








LOVE PLAYS THE VIOL FOR PIERROT AND HIS SWEETHEART 
Tawdry, Doll, Callow, Mouth, Coquette, Scaramel, all dance while Love plays for Pierrot and Prunella. 


Pierrot. No, pretty Dutch doll, let 
me stay! 

PRUNELLA. You mustn't call me names. 

Pierrot. You called me names. 

PrRUNELLA. I didn't. 

Pierrot. You did—a 
name. 

PRUNELLA. (Approaching him half 
fascinated.) Tell me—what in the world 
are you? 

Pierrot. (Going on his knees in a 
mock attitude of prayer and talking very 
fast, as if in a great hurry to tell his 
tale and get pardon for intruding.) Oh, 
I’m nothing; I’m nothing in the world 
but a poor Pierrot. I’m an orphan, I 
haven’t got a home, I haven't got a 
friend, I haven’t got a leg to stand on, I 
haven’t got a bed to sleep in, I haven't 
had a bit to eat, and I haven’t had a drop 
to drink for three whole hours. (Chang- 
ing his manner, seeing that he has made 
an impression on her.) There, now you 
know all about me, as much as I know 
myself, almost. Oh, I’m so giddy, I 
can’t stand. If you don’t look sweet at 
me, I shall be dead in a minute. 

PRUNELLA. But how did you come 
here? Who are you? 

Pierrot. Dropped like a bird. I’m the 
man in the moon. 

PRUNELLA. Don’t be silly. There’s no 
man in the moon. I’ve been taught that. 

Pierrot. Ah! Don’t you believe all 
the things you’re told! 

PrUNELLA. But that’s in a book. 

Pierrot. Never read books. I never 
do. 

PRUNELLA. Don’t you learn things? 

Pierrot. I know all that’s worth know- 
ing. And now I'll tell you something. 
(Draws nearer and looks into her eyes 
while he points to himself.) The moon 
has a round face, two eyes, a nose, and 
a mouth. That’s science. You thought I 
didn’t exist; but—I’ve come true. That 
often happens. 

PRUNELLA. But why did you come here 
at all? 

Pierrot. Looked at you through the 
hedge till my heart beat a hole in it! Now 
I've lost it. 

PRUNELLA. What? 


horrid, nasty 


Pierrot. My heart. 

PRUNELLA. How? 

Pierrot. Flown! Up into that tree, 
just over your head. Can’t you hear it 
crying “Sweet, sweet, sweet!”—like a 
hungry bird, eh? Throw it a crumb! 
Throw it a crumb! There! did you 
hear that? 

PRUNELLA. (Shaking her head incredu- 
lously.) Why don’t you call it back 
again? 

Prerrot. Ah! it won't come to my 
calling—not now! But if you were to 
call, if you were to say, “Sweetheart, 
sweetheart, come!” why, I shouldn't 
wonder— 

PRUNELLA. Oh, you oughtn’t to be 
here, you must go away! 

Pierrot. Why must I? 

PRUNELLA. Because nobody like you 
ever comes here. 

Pierrot. Would you like them to 
come? 

PRUNELLA. Them! Is there any one 
else like you in the world? 

Pierrot. One or two. You don't be- 
lieve it? I’m flattered. But truth before 
all things. I'll prove it. (Whistles.) 
Scaramel! Scaramel! But not quite 
like me. We are rather a mixed lot, 
we aren’t all as white as we are painted. 

Enter Scaramel. 

Here is one, now! My man Scaramel. 
Do you not see the likeness? 

ScARAMEL. At your service, if it’s my 
master’s. 

PRUNELLA. What does he mean _ by 
that? 


Tawdry and Doll, Callow and Mouth, 
Romp and Coquette and Hawk, all 
Pierrot’s company, invade the garden. 
Prunella is frightened. “What is mak- 
ing you look so unhappy?” she asks 
Pierrot. “Tove,” he replies. “Is it 
love that makes you so pale?” “Just 
love.” “Your clothes would seem to 
share your grief,” she remarks. “Yes, 
they went white when I did. I wasn’t 
nearly so white,” he continues, “till I 
saw you. At times I was so black I 
ought to have been called Nero instead 





of Pierrot.” He totters, and feigns to 
die, unless she kisses him. She does. 
Then, overwhelmed, she breaks from 
him and runs into the house. 

The second act reveals the same 
scene at night. The moon bathes the 
garden in its magic light. Pierrot ap- 
pears with a singer he has hired to 
sing his love song for him. This is 
the song which is sounded, again and 
again, effectively in the play. 

Pierrot. (To Tenor.) Please remem- 
ber, sir, that I pride myself on my voice. 

TeENor. Your voice? 

Pierrot. Oh, you can speak? 

Tenor. Your voice! 

Pierrot. Well, I’ve paid for it. Now, 
Scaramel, leave me to sing. 


Tenor. (Sings.) 
How now, everywhere up in air stars 
stare : 


On the roof shines the moon. 

Little bird in your nest, are you there? 

Up, song, to her chamber go: say low, 

“Down below, 

Thy love begs a boon.” 

Little bird in your nest, are you there? 

Pierrot. How strange my voice sounds 
to-night. 

Tenor. (Sings.) 

Sleep, sleep, for Love’s sake let her wake, 

Say, “Take no rest!” 

Little bird in your nest, are you there? 

Tame heart, take heat, go beat in the 

small sweet breast. 
Little dove, bird of Love, are you there? 
Hour of night, at her bower go beat: say, 
“Sweet, now rise!” 

Time flies! O Love, are you there? 

Undo and renew to the night the light 
of your bright blue eyes! 

For the man in the moon is here. 

Do you hear? He is here! 

Coquette, Tawdry, Doll and all the 
others join in Pierrot’s song. At last 
Prunella’s window stirs. The others 
shrink back into the shade. Pierrot re- 
mains alone. 


PRUNELLA. Who is there? Who are 


you? 














































































































































































































COOCKOO!” 


“COOCKOO! 


Through the hedge steals Pierrot (Ernest Glen- 
denning) into Prunella’s garder. 


Pierrot. The man in the moon. 

PRUNELLA. Oh! Why have you come 
back? 

Pierrot. You called me! I came soon. 

PRUNELLA. I? 

Pierrot. You called me in a dream; 


and in a dream I came. 
PruNELLA. No, for I have not slept. 
Pierrot. You are asleep now. Will 
you not come down? 
PRUNELLA. Asleep? 
Pierrot. Will you come down? 
PRUNELLA. How can I come? 
Pierrot. See! Out here waiting for 
you is a ladder of dreams. Come down, 
and the dream will come true! (Pauses. 
She makes no sign.) Shall I come up 
and be your dream? Speak, give me a 
sign! (She shakes her head.) Then 
come down, and be mine! 
PRUNELLA. Ah, but I dare not! 
what would they say if they knew? 
Pierrot. They would say _ nothing. 
They won't mind, they are asleep too. 
People when sleeping come out of their 
shells and find wings; 
Dreaming, they wake to a world full of 
beautiful things. 
They become wise, they open their eyes 
and can see; 
They become happy and young, they 
become free! 
PRUNELLA. Pierrot, is it you, is it you 
that is saying all that; or is the world 
talking to me in its sleep? 


Oh, 


Prerrot. It is the world, Pierrette, and 
Love! 
PRUNELLA. Just now I heard voices 


calling me from below, and now I seem to 
hear them again. 
Pierrot. Tell me what they say? 
PruNELLA. All the things I have ever 
said to myself and wished to be true. 





CURRENT OPINION 


The trees say, “Come and hide in us!” 
The grass says, “Come and walk on me!” 
The dewdrops say, “Come and dance with 
us!” And the air is like milk and honey 
to my lips as I lean out and breathe. 

Pierrot. And the moon says, “I am 
full of love, and my beams bring happi- 
ness !” 

PRUNELLA. (Sighs.) Ah! 

Pierrot. Pierrette, it is already time 
for us to say good-bye. 

PrRUNELLA. Where are you going now? 

Pierrot. To my _ playground, the 
world: where the gardens have no hedges, 
and the roses no thorns, and where all 
birds fly free. Pierrette, Pierrette, come 
out of your cage! Come down! 


PRUNELLA. I—I must! For a moment, 
for a moment only! 
Pierrot. Life’s but a moment. (Pier- 


rot makes a signal to Scaramel, who gives 
him Doll’s cloak. He runs with it up the 
ladder and receives Prunella in his arms.) 


Together with Pierrot, Prunella ap- 
proaches the statue of Love, implor- 
ing him for his oracle. Love wakes. 
He draws his bow across his viol and 
speaks. 

Love. Yea, hearken to the lips of Love! 

Where he abideth all is well, 
His eyes do move the stars above, 
He holds the Heaven beneath his 


spell ; 

And in thy heart thou hear’st the 
chime 

Of Love whose feet shall outrun 
time. 


(The Mummers make a circle about the 
lovers and move slowly round them in 
solemn procession.) 

PruNeELLA. I hear the sound, I must 

obey ! 
Ah, where am I since yesterday? 

Pierrot. Years, and a hundred leagues 

away ! 


Three years elapse. The garden is 
overgrown, weedy, and neglected. The 
shutters are mostly closed, and a notice 
“To Let” is attached to one. Pierrot 
reappears, sadly aged, accompanied by 
the faithful Scaramel. He has bought 
the house from Privacy, the only re- 
maining sister. “So this is the place,” 
he says musing to himself. Privacy, 
with feminine intuition, guesses the 
truth. She reproaches Pierrot for be- 
ing heartless. 


That is true. 
No matter. 


PIERROT. 
find it out? 
me out now. 


How did you 
Every one finds 


Privacy. But tell me all you know. 
Pierrot. Tell her, Scaramel. 
ScARAMEL. Madam, the story is not in- 


teresting unless me telling make it so; 
and there is much that you may not 
understand. I think we may claim that 
we educated her. Her education, madam, 
was very deficient; she had been much 
neglected. Life was a dead letter-to her. 
We taught her everything. She learned 
to dance, to laugh, to sing, to love. For 
a time it seemed that there was nothing 
she could not learn. She loved my mas- 
ter very faithfully, and my master ac- 
cepted the situation like a man. He has 
a tender heart, he likes to see happy 
faces around him, and so he took a step 








which—not through his own fault—led 
to a little misunderstanding. 

Pierrot. Scaramel, I am disposed to 
tell this myself. But stay near me: I may 
need prompting. What was that original 
remark I made about women the other 
day, Scaramel? 


SCARAMEL. Master, you said they puz- 
zled you. 
Pierrot. Ah! It is still true. They 


are so illogical. Think, madam, she said 
she loved me and yet she left me! Well, 
you shall hear. For two years—it was 
two years, was it not, Scaramel ?—for two 
happy years we had wandered together 
from place to place, seeing the world, 
foreign countries, and people, and gay 
towns. We danced, we laughed, we sang. 
We were married—she had wished it. 
(He shrugs.) People laughed when I 
told them that. “Pierrot married!” they 
said, “Oh, no!—unless he has married a 
dozen.” But we were married, that was 
what made things difficult. I wasn’t used 
to being married. It’s outside my habits 
altogether; it was strange and everybody 
laughed so. And one day it seemed so 
foolish that I went away and left her. 


Privacy. You said that she left you. 
Pierrot. Ah, not then, not then! That 
was later. I left her, saying nothing: 


it is so much easier to say nothing when 
you’ve nothing to say. But before I went 
I had given her a lot of money, and a 
lot of pretty things, dresses, trinkets, bon- 
bons, everything I could think of to make 
her happy, except my love. (He begins to 
be carried away by his story, and to lose 
his pose of indifference.) I took that 
with me. And presently I found I 
couldn’t get rid of it; and it grew heavier 
and heavier, till my heart began to—what 
did my heart begin to do, Scaramel? 

SCARAMEL. Your heart became 
company, master. 

Pierrot. Yes, it was quite distressing! 
I couldn’t amuse myself; I couldn’t dance, 
or laugh, or sing. It always came and 
caught me by the throat, and said, or 
seemed to say, “You thief! you fool!” 
I tried cures; but they were no good. 
And so, and so—at last I went back to 


bad 


see if the cure was there. 

Privacy. Yes? 

Pierrot. I had been gone a whole 
year; but I came back again. You see, 


now, it was not I who left her; she 
didn’t wait for me long enough. There 
was the little house, just as I had left it; 
she hadn’t taken a penny, she hadn’t 
touched a thing. Even the last thing I 
gave her before I went I found lying 
covered over with dust inside the empty 
house which I opened with my own key. 
And in the garden was a small stone, 


and on it was written: “Here lies— 
Pierrette.” ; 

Privacy. Who was “Pierette’’? 

Pierrot. You may explain that, Scara- 
mel. 

ScARAMEL. Pierrette was the name of 


my master’s love for her. She probably 
goes by some other name now, if she is 
still alive. To us, of course, she chose 
to die. What may have happened since— 
Privacy. You neither know nor care. 
ScARAMEL. It was an episode. 


Romp, Doll, and the others, all grown 
older and coarser, are invited to Pier- 
rot’s banquet. Pierrot is moody. He 
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of Love. 


can lure no music from his fiddle. 
Sadly Pierrot goes into the house. 
Enter Prunella, a beggar-girl. ‘“Co- 
quette! Doll!” she calls, but her old 
friends do not recognize her. 


CoguUETTE AND Dott. Who's this? 

PRUNELLA. Don’t you remember me? 

CoQuETTE AND DoLit. No. 

PRUNELLA. I was Prunella, I am Pier- 
rette. 

CoQuETTE AND DoLit. Say it again. 

PRUNELLA. Oh! 

Enter Tawdry and Romp. 

Tawopry. Doll and Coquette! 

Romp. You're to come back. 

CogueTteE. No. Come and look here. 

Dott AND Coguette. She was Pru- 
nella, she is Pierrette. We don’t remem- 
ber her, do we? 

TAwpry AND Dott. No. 

PRUNELLA. You loved me once, you 
said you loved me. 

TAwpry AND Romp. Did we? 

CogueTrE. When was that? 

Romp. Was it yesterday? 

Dott. Or the day before? 

Coquette. I only just remember yes- 
terday. 

Tawopry. I can’t remember the day be- 
fore; I never could. 

Dott. Nor I. 

Romp. And as for last week— 

CogueEtte. Or last month, or last year. 

Dott. Why, I always forget how old 


I am. 


CoQUETTE AND Dott. We're very sorry. 

Romp AND Tawopry. But it can’t be 
helped, can it? 

PRUNELLA. But what are you doing 
here? This is my home. 

DoL_L AND Coguette. Is it? 

TAwpry AND Romp. We don’t know. 

PRUNELLA. This was my home. 

Coguette. Perhaps it has forgotten 
you too. 


Scorned by all, unable to reach 
Pierrot, she falls senseless at the feet 
She is concealed by the 
leaves and the darkness. Pierrot comes 
out of the house with his guests. 


ScaRAMEL. Is this as you wish it? 

Pierrot. Is this as it was? 

ScARAMEL. Almost. 

Pierrot. Ah, true. She is not here. 

ScARAMEL. Won't one of these do? 

Pierrot. Which ? 

ScARAMEL. Doll? Coquette? 

Pierrot. If she were dead, would not 
her ghost haunt this garden? 

SCARAMEL. Master! 

Dott. Oh, how unpleasant! 

CoguETTe. Don’t frighten us. 

Dott. Things were becoming so pleas- 
ant again. 

Pierrot. I wonder, could we raise it? 

SCARAMEL. Master, be warned! 

MoutTH. Here we are! 

Tawopry. Look at us! 

Cattow. Rowdy and— 

Pierrot. Sh! With due preparation. 
That was her window. See, I remember. 

Romp. Oh, don’t you do it! 

Hawk. What’s all this? I’m going 
blind again. 

MoutH. No, the night has fallen. 

Pierrot. A ladder against the window 
just as once upon a time. 


LOVE IN A DUTCH GARDEN 





SCARAMEL. Mas- 
ter, we don't be- 
lieve in ghosts. 

Pierrot. Scara- 
mel, I’m _ getting 
tired of your be- 
liefs. Doas you’re 
told. Also there 
must be moonlight. 

SCARAMEL. There 
is no moon to- 
night. 

Prerrot. Are you 
sure? Put out all 
the torches. 

Dott. Oh, not 
the dark, please! 

Coquette. We’re 
very much afraid. 

PIERROT. No 
moon? Are you 
sure? Memory and 
magic surround us. 
(The torches are 
put out.) We 
awake. (M oon- 
light.) It seems 
long since I saw 
the moon. Now 
quietly, quietly 
about your busi- 
ness—go. (The 
Mummers go off.) 

SCARAMEL. Mas- 
ter, let me _ tell 
you, this is very 
foolish. 

Prerrot. How 
good to be foolish ere 











again! (Scaramel 
goes after the 


left alone and de- 
spondent.) 

Love. O you naughty, naughty bird, 
now will you? 

Come into my garden, and I'll kill you. 

Pierrot. (T7urns about, stariled.) Who 
called? I thought that I heard some one 
cry “Pierrot! Pierrot, come out and 
die!” Is no one here at all? (He goes 
toward house.) 

Love.’ No one. 

PrerroT. Who's there? 

What is this echo answering me in air? 
(He turns. Love nods to him. Pierrot 
shrinks back, shivering with fear.) 

Hawk. Quietly, quietly. 

Here comes the ladder. 
KENNEL. Rickety, rackety. 
Mildewed and cobweby, 
Half the rungs broken. 
MouTtH. Bats’ bodies hung on it, 
Owls made a roost of it, 
Rats’ teeth have gnawed it: 
There in a corner we found it for- 
gotten. 
CaLLow. Quietly, quietly. 
Hawk. Up to the window there. 
Rear it and leave it. 

Romp. Who means to venture there? 

CoguETTE. Who will go up on it? 

Tawpry. Who will come down on it? 

Dott. Nobody—nobody. 

Pierrot. Nobody—nobody. 

Hawk. Who is to tap at the window 
now? 

Cattow. I won’t knock at an empty 
house. 

Romp. Ghosts might hear us and hang 
out their heads. 





“LITTLE BIRD IN YOUR NEST, ARE YOU THERE?” 
others. Pierrot is The bird replies, and little Prunella (Marguerite Clark) joins Pierrot’s 


company as his Columbine. 


MoutH. In long white nightcaps wag- 
ging their skulls. 
Dott. Oh, don’t! You frighten me! 
PrerroT. Hush! 
KENNEL. Yes, I hear something. 
Pierrot. See! 
Hawk, Moutu, Doi, Romp. See, it 
opens. 
CoguETTE. Yes. 
MoutH. No one is there! 
KENNEL. But the window is opening. 
SCARAMEL. Master, master, it is only 
the wind. 
Pierrot. Well, it’s an ill wind that 
blows no man good. 
SCARAMEL. That old ladder won’t bear 
you! 
Pierrot. Let it break! 
SCARAMEL. Master! are you insured? 
Prerrot. Go to the Devil who sent 
you! Take your wage! (Exit Scaramel.) 
Att. Sleeper, undo your door, look 
out! 
The night wind blows, there are 
ghosts about, 
Ghosts underground and ghosts in 
air! 
Pierrot. Little bird, in your nest, are 
you there? 
Att. Under the leaves small skeletons 
hang, 
Skeleton leaves where the birds 
once sang, 
Come down now, and be one of 
the gang! 
Pierrot. Love, Love, are you there? 
Are you there? 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Aut. Ferret her out, however decayed, 
Old and decrepit: here once lived a 
maid; 
Honey her heart was. 
Pierrot. Love, are you there? 
Att. Walls are to climb and windows 
to break. 
Sleep all day, but at night lie awake, 
Lest under the shadows thieves 
enter and take! 
Pierrot. Sleep, sleep, for God’s sake 
let her wake! 
Love, Love, are you there? 
(Rushes up ladder.) 
No one is there, I am alone. 
Pierrette! Pierrette! Pierrette! 
CoguETTE. Come away! 
Tawopry. I daren’t look. 
Dott. He frightens me. 
rises from the fountain.) 


(Prunella 


Pierrot. (Whispers.) Pierrette! Pier- 
rette ! 

PRUNELLA. It is I, Pierrot! 

Pierrot. Living or dead, which art 
thou? 

PruNELLA. Wouldst thou know; draw 


near and see! (A pause. Pierrot tries 
to advance, but fails.) 
Pierrot. Pierrette, my feet are slow 
For very shame: better on knees to 


go. (He kneels.) 


Now—if thou livest—for a sign 
stretch out 
Thy hand toward me! Leave me 


not in doubt! 
(She remains motionless.) 
So, is it so? To meet when parted 
most ! 
Dead, thou art dead! 
now stands thy ghost. 


And there 


CURRENT OPINION 





THE VILLAIN TRIUMPHANT 
The adventures of Punch exemplify his total 


depravity. Having tasted blood, he finds him- 
self swiftly started upon a career of crime. 


Alas, sweet ghost! What dost thou 
here with me, 
Robbing the dead of thy dear com- 
pany? 
Go back where peace is; for no 
peace dwells here. 
PRUNELLA. I stay with Love to look on 


‘thee, my dear. 


Pierrot. Can death such pity to the 
dead bequeath? 
I have no right of breath where 
thou dost breathe; 






No cause to look on life, except 
thou see 
The light of day which I destroyed 
for thee. 
PRUNELLA. A little weeping, Pierrot, 
does not blind 
The eyes of love. 
Pierrot. Ah me, too bitter kind, 
Too ghostly gentle in thy speech 
thou art! 
Peace be to thy sweet soul! 
PRUNELLA. Peace to thy heart! 
Living or dead, I love thee. 
Pierrot. Say, then, why 
Camest thou here? To tell me I 
must die? 
Is it to-night? (Eagerly.) 
PRUNELLA. To-night were choice made 
free, . 
Wouldst thou give up thy life to 
come to me? 


Pierrot. Yea, I will come. Yea, I 
will come! (He rises to his feet.) 
PRUNELLA. Beware! 
If you but touch me, all I am, you 
share 


For life, or death! 
you would be! 


So choose as 


Pierrot. I will do so. Yea, let the 
worms eat me, 
If now in that pure breast corrup- 
tion eats! 
Thou smilest, am I dead? It beats! 
It beats! 
PRUNELLA. For thee, only for thee. 


Quick to thy nest, 
Thou weary wandering bird, and 
there take rest! 
(Pierrot drops his head on to her breast 
and sobs.) 






THE MOST IMMORAL CHARACTER EVER SEEN 


E may be hardened 
enough to accept crooks 
in the drama; we may 
be able to follow with 
interest the adventures 
of the denizens of the red-light dis- 
tricts as portrayed for us on the stage; 
but we in America seem to draw the line 
at the immorality of Mr. Punch. If 


ZA; 





PUNCH THROWS HIS CHILD AWAY 


The criminal instincts of Punch are revealed in 
his treatment of his own progeny. 





ON THE STAGE 


our Christmas holidays, unlike those 
in other lands, are without Punch and 
Judy shows, we must seek the reason 
therefor in the severity of our moral 
standards. The descendants of the 
Puritans, Brander Matthews suggests 
in The Bookman, have no patience 
with the misdeeds of the most im- 
moral character on the stage. If we 
apply a moral standard at all to the 
doings of Mr. Punch, the result is sim- 
ply appalling, for the customary drama 
of which he is the sole hero, as illus- 
trated in the pictures for which we are 
indebted to the same publication, sets 
before usa story of triumphant villainy. 
Mr. Punch, Professor Matthews goes 
on to say, is an accessory before the 
fact in the death of his infant child; 
and when his devoted wife, very nat- 
urally, remonstrates with him, he turns 
upon her with violence which culmi- 
nates in assassination. 


“Having once seen red and tasted blood 
he finds himself swiftly started upon a 
career of crime. His total depravity 
tempts him to a startling succession of 
hideous murders. He slays an inoffen- 
sive negro, a harmless clown, and a 
worthy policeman. Then he succeeds, by 
a simple trick, in hanging the hangman 





himself. By his fatal assaults upon these 
two officers of justice, the necessary po- 
liceman and the useful hangman, Mr. 
Punch exhibits his contempt for the maj- 


esty of the law... . J And having vio- 
lated the laws of this world, he finally 
discloses his callous contempt for the 


punishment which ought to await him in 
the next world; he has a hand-to-hand 
fight with the devil himself—a deadly 
struggle, from which he emerges : 
torious. 
“When we consider the several episodes 
Mr. Punch’s abhorrent history, we 
are reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that his story is even less informed with 
morality than that of Richard III. The 
crookhacked king comes to a bad end at 
last; he meets with the just retribution 
for his many misdeeds; and he falls be- 
fore the sword of Richmond. But Mr. 
Punch comes to a good end: and, so far 
as we may know, he lives happy ever 
after, like the princes and princesses of 
the fairy-tales.” 


vic- 


of 


This is how Mr. Punch must appear 
to every one who applies a rigid moral 
standard to the drama and holds every 
character in a play to a strict accounta- 
bility for his words and deeds. If we 
apply any sort of moral standard to 
the play of Punch and Judy, then that 
play, says Professor Matthews, must 


CHESTERTON MAKES HIS BOW AS A PLAYWRIGHT 


be dismissed as profoundly and hope- 
lessly immoral, carrying ethical infec- 
tion to all who are so unfortunate as 
to be its spectators, particularly the 
young whose immature minds must 
be guarded against everything which 
might tend to confuse the delicate dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong. 
Professor Matthews, however, evinces 
a curious liking for the depraved 
Punch. We do not, he says in his de- 
fense of the culprit, apply a moral 
standard to the sayings and doings of 
Mr. Punch for the plain and sufficient 
reason that he is not a human being. 


“He is not a man and a brother upon 
whom we may be tempted to pattern our- 
selves. He is but a four-inch puppet, a 
thing of shreds and patches, a wooden- 
headed doll, vitalized for a moment only 
by the hand concealed inside his flimsy 
body with its flaunting colors. He is too 
fantastic, too impossible, too unreal, too 


pudding is in the eating; and the proof 
of a play is in the effect it produces upon 
the spectators. We may question whether 
any one of the millions of performances 
of the lamentable tragedy of Mr. Punch 
has suggested to a single father the fatal 
neglect of his child or to a single husband 
the possibility of wife-murder.” 


When we consider how cosmopolitan 
is the population of the United States 
and how freely we have drawn upon all 
the races of Europe, it is very curious 
that the puppet-show does not flourish 
this side of the Western Ocean. The 
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THE HANGMAN 


The utter abandon of the villain Punch ap- 
pears in his defiance of conventional morality 
when he applies the rope to the hangman himself. 








HANGING 


unrelated to any possible world, for us to 
feel called upon to frown upon his mis- 
deeds or to take them seriously. He is 
a joke, and we know that he is a joke, 
and all the children know that he is only 
a joke. Even the youngest child is never 
tempted to believe in his existence and to 
be moved to follow his example or to 
imitate his dark deeds. The proof of the 
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PUNCH IN PRISON 


But no prison can hold him long. Unlike all 
other criminals, he evades justice to the last. 





shrill squeak of Punch, Professor Mat- 
thews continues, is not infrequent in 
the streets of London, altho it may not 
now be heard as often as it was a score 
of years ago. In Paris, in the gardens 
of the Luxembourg and again in the 
Champs-Elysées, where the children 
congregate in the afternoon, there are 
nearly half a dozen enclosures roped 
off and provided with cane chairs so 
that spectators, old and young, may be 
gladdened by the vision of Polichi- 
nelle and by the pranks of Guignol, the 
French names of Punch and Judy. 
Yet even in Paris there are not so many 
puppet-shows as there were forty years 
ago; and in Italy and in Germany the 
traveler fails to find as many exhibi- 
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PUNCH QUIETS JUDY 
The sad recital of the career of Punch would 
be incomplete without this incident. He evi- 
dently is one of those— 
“Who after horrid lives 
Come home and beat their wives.’’ 


tions of this sort as he used to meet 
with in the days that are gone. 


“Apparently there is everywhere a wan- 
ing interest in the plays performed by the 
little troop of personages animated by the 
thumb and fingers of the invisible per- 
former. And perhaps the declining vogue 
of this diminutive drama in old Europe 
is one reason why it has never achieved 
a wide popularity in young America. 

“In France the puppet-show is station- 
ary; it has its fixed habitation and abode; 
and its lovers can easily discover where 
to find it when they seek the specific 
pleasure it alone can provide. In England 
Punch and Judy are. ambulatory; they 
roam the streets at large; and their ar- 
rival in any one avenue of traffic can 
never be predicted with certainty. In 
the United States poor Punch has never 
ventured to show his face in the open 
street seeking the suffrage of the casual 
throng; he is not ambulatory, but inter- 
mittent; and he makes his appearance 
only in private houses and only when he 
is sent for especially to entertain a chil- 
dren’s party. Here in America Punch is 
still a stranger to the broad public; he 
has an exotic flavor; he suggests Dickens 
somehow; and he must be wholly un- 
known to countless thousands who would 
rejoice to make his acquaintance and 
laugh at his terrible misdeeds.” 


CHESTERTON MAKES HIS FIRST BOW TO THE 
PUBLIC AS A PLAYWRIGHT 


HE drama is the latest vehi- 
cle selected by Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, the prince of 
topsy-turvy fiction, in his pro- 
paganda for a renaissance of 
the age of miracles. In “Magic,” a 
play produced in London’s Little The- 
ater, Mr. Chesterton buoyantly affirms 
his faith in the existence of fairies. At 
the end of the performance, the author 
made a little speech deprecating his 
literary efforts. He did not think he 
could write an article or a novel or a 
play or a post-card—which might be the 
most difficult feat of all. But he did 


emphatically believe in the opinions he 
put forth, They were right and he 
would like everybody else to believe in 
them. So saying, he wagged his eye- 
glasses toward the audience. 

Mr. Chesterton may believe exactly 
what he says, “but,” remarks A. B. 
Walkley in the London Times, “you 
never know what he is driving at, for 
the excellent reason that he hasn’t be- 
gun by knowing it himself; one fancy, 
one w ord, suggests another a /a fortune 
du pot.” The dramatic critic of London 
Outlook, on the other hand, seems to 
admire the play. “As a letter to the 


Times is to a post-card,” he declares, 
“so is a play by Bernard Shaw to a play 
by Mr. Chesterton. And after we have 
expressed our preference for the one 
art form or the other, we may draw 
down the curtain on the spectacle of 
Mr. Chesterton slipping into the Eng- 
lish theater through the neat little 
breach he has made.” 

“T liked ‘Magic,’” says John Palmer 
in the Saturday Review. “It was all 
so ingenuous and fresh.” The Lon- 
don Nation disapproves of Chester- 
ton’s introduction of the Devil. Mr. 
Chesterton, the critic of that periodical 
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remarks, wastes his time and ours by 
introducing him where he is neither 
wanted nor unwanted. “A man of Mr. 
Chesterton’s force of mind,” the writer 
goes on to say, “has no business to 
waste anything, even the Devil. En- 
gage his Satanic Majesty in the tempt- 
ing of woman to tempt man, as the 
Bible does, or the reconquest of Heaven 
by the ruin of Earth, as Milton does, 
or reveal him, lurking deep, silent and 
unsuspected in man’s heart, as Burns 
does; but don’t degrade him into a 
nervous shiver for old women massed 
round a table, or curates simpering in 
a ducal drawing-room.” 

A more sympathetic critic, in Com- 
monwealth, attempts to interpret the 
author’s meaning. To him the con- 
jurer’s hat is a symbol. Perhaps the 
most striking fact about Mr. Chester- 
ton’s art, he declares, is his power to 
create an atmosphere. The great wind 
which foretells the tumultuous entry of 
Mr. Innocent Smith (in “Manalive’), 
the fog which envelops the three Gov- 
ernment clerks on their way to White- 
hall (in “The Napoleon of Notting 
Hill”), are symbolic of the spirit in 
which the books are written, and throw 
a spell on the reader which makes all 


CURRENT OPINION 


the thunder and uproar of incident in 
the stories not merely credible but es- 
sentially true. Mr. Chesterton’s lit- 
erary gift, the writer goes on to say, 
did not desert him when he sat down to 
write “Magic.” The play has been pub- 
lished in book form by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. In the “Prelude,” which takes 
place on a hilltop, the note of mys- 
tery is struck firmly, and when the 
first of the three acts opens, one is 
prepared for the most wonderful things 
to happen even in a Duke’s drawing- 
room—where the rest of the action is 
carried out. 


“The Duke’s niece, who believes in 
fairies and magic, meets the Stranger on 
the hilltop and takes him to be a magi- 
cian. But in the Duke’s drawing-room 
there is no one to keep her company in 
this belief. The clergyman, Rev. Cyril 
Smith, who is there to get a subscription 
for a model public-house, thinks he be- 
lieves in miracles, but does not; Dr. 
Grimthorpe, who is there to get a sub- 
scription against the model public-house, 
is an agnostic; the Duke is so broad- 
minded and impartial that he gives a sub- 
scription to both; and his nephew is so 
positive that everything is a trick and 
everybody (save himself) are humbugs 
that he is quite rude even to the clergy- 


man and extremely offensive to the 
stranger. Before the latter enters, Dr. 
Grimthorpe speaks gently and sadly, as 
an agnostic would, to the girl who wan- 
ders about the grounds dreaming of 
fairies. He tells her not to forget the 
difference between the things that are 
beautiful and the things that are there: 
‘My red lamp is not beautiful, but it is 
there’-—and through the French windows 
we see the glow of the doctor’s red light, 
which guarantees to the nephew and the 
clergyman the sanity and steadiness of 
science. But the magician enters, and the 
young man quarrels with him; goaded 
by anger, the stranger begins to work 
miracles; a portrait of the Duke’s an- 
cestor dances on the wall; a chair tips 
forwards as the young man approaches 
it; and to climax the marvels when the 
startled skeptics turn to the red lamp 
shining in the distance as the one stable 
certainty left in a disordered universe, it 
turns blue before their eyes! The brain 
of the young man is half turned, and he 
rushes out into the dark, rainy night 
screaming. Afterwards, to save his san- 
ity, the magician invents a plausible ex- 
planation of this last miracle, which he 
tells to the young man in secret; he will 
not communicate it to the others because 
it is so natural that they will believe it 
—they will not believe the truth that it 
was really a miracle worked by magic.” 






BERNARD SHAW’S BOYCOTT OF 


N the depths of despondency, 

Byron renounced his own coun- 

try. Now Bernard Shaw, tho for 

different reasons, has followed the 

example of the eccentric poet. 
Shaw evidently suspects that one way 
to make a play successful is to refuse 
to sell it. This is what he has done 
with his latest comedy “Pygmalion.” 
Instead of giving his premiére in Lon- 
don, he laid an embargo on his own 
wit, he tucked the manuscript into. his 
pocket and crossed the channel with it. 
As a consequence, “Pygmalion” re- 
ceived its first performance at the Hof- 
burg-Theater of Vienna. From there it 
moved to the Lessing-Theater in Ber- 
lin, and, according to the New York 
Times, bids fair to be the most popu- 
lar success in Germany for the coming 
winter. The play has been published 
in German and fairly bristles with 
copyright forbidding production or 
publication in English. 


“Asked why he did it, Mr. Shaw has 
said that when he opened a new play 
in London the critics promptly branded 
it as dull, as blasphemous, as unpopular. 
The news was promptly flashed to Ger- 
many and France, and the chances of its 
being a success there quite ruined. If 
Germany, always a good friend of his, 
should have the chance to judge this lat- 
est play on its merits, without any pre- 
cedent rumors of criticism, he felt sure 
Germany would like it. 


ENGLAND 


“The ruse, as well as the play, has 
tickled Germany. ‘Europe’s best jester,’ 
the press headlines remarked. “The Hof- 
burg-Theater has dealt itself a trump 
card,’ declared the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, commenting on the opening night. 
And it may just be that Mr. Shaw will 
bring ‘Pygmalion’ to the United States 
before permitting London even so much 
as a glimpse of it.” 


England declared Shaw’s recent play, 
“Androcles and the Lion,” blasphemous 
and his “Great Catherine,” a farce in 
four acts, dull. “Not for the first 
time,’ remarked the Daily Telegraph 
of the last-named play, “you will envy 
the ease with which Mr. Shaw is 
amused by his own wit.” “The Em- 
press’s toe,” declared the London 
Times, “tickled the captain’s rib a little 
too often, and to tickle our ribs Mr. 
Shaw’s toe hardly suffices.” Evidently 
Mr. Shaw does not relish such criti- 
cism. The Boston Transcript points 
out that Shaw is better known, or at 
least better admired, in Germany than 
in England because the repertoire sys- 
tem permits German theaters to carry 
plays which would be regarded as 
financial failures in England. It seems 
that Germany and Austria receive 
hospitably not only Bernard Shaw but 
other English playwrights. This cos- 
mopolitan spirit is not confined to the 
capitals: 


“Any number of smaller stages have 





been performing plays like ‘You Never 
Can Tell,’ ‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’ 
‘The Devil’s Deputy,’ and ‘Fanny’s First 
Play. ‘Czsar and Cleopatra’ has been 
performed wherever there was a stage 
equipment and a group of actors who 
could do it justice. Max Reinhardt in 
Berlin staged ‘Major Barbara’ shortly 
after its publication, and has announced 
‘Androcles and the Lion’ for the coming 
winter. And ‘Pygmalion,’ having made 
its success in Vienna, promptly went to 
the Lessing-Theater in Berlin, where it 
was played on the first of this month. It 
is safe to say that in the course of the 
next twelve months more people will see 
‘Pygmalion’ in Germany than will see it 
in England in the next five years.” 


“Pygmalion” is the story of the mak- 
ing of a duchess out of a little cockney 
flower-girl. The process is achieved 
by a certain Professor Higgins who is 
a specialist in the science of phonetics. 
Just as the sculptor Pygmalion turned 
a marble statue into a woman, with a 
pedigree, a soul, and all, so Professor 
Higgins turns his Galatea into a-mem- 
ber of the British aristocracy. Pyg- 
malion, as the Vienna Freie Presse ob- 
serves, needed the help of Aphrodite, 
but Higgins brings his work to com- 
pletion by his own power, with the sole 
help of his marvelously thoro science, 
his hobby-horse, as he calls it. 


“He is a master of the science of pho- 
netics, and in the distinguishing of dia- 
lects a virtuoso. In the way a word 
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BERNARD SHAW BOYCOTTS ENGLAND 


trips off the tongue he perceives the 
genealogy of a man, in the cadence of 
his pronunciation his birthplace. Every 
Englishman recognizes the Irishman or 
the Scotchman at the first word spoken. 
The professor can do more. Let a person 
only open his mouth, and he places him 
within eight kilometers of his birth- 
place. If he is a born Londoner, the pro- 
fessor can name the street in which he 
came into the. world. When the 
daughters of the American millionaires 
with their fearful accent come to Lon- 
don, they hasten to Professor Higgins 
to learn from him how to pronounce the 
English language in high society, and 
these dollar-fairies pay him well. 

“But he also works from pure love of 


the work, and so in the case at hand. 
During a rainstorm he has met a flower- 
girl on the street, a poor thing of the 
lowest origin, yet respectable. But her 
virtue speaks a gibberish which is set 
down in writing by Professor Higgins’s 
highest skill, and in the printed book of 
the play is noted: Ah-ah-ah-au-au-au-uh ! 
The professor is extremely interested in 
this raw material. He pledges himself to 
change this babbling child of the people 
into a queen of the salon by teaching her 
to speak purely. Speech is no magic 
wand that possesses a mysterious and 
mighty power, nor merely the vehicle of 
our thoughts, but is often their nurse 
and educator. It dominates our manners, 
our customs, and works in wondrous 
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wise upon our way of thinking, building 
or destroying character. New speech, new 
man—this is the deepest sense that lies 
in the professor’s secret, the highest truth 
that grows from his science, and the 
thesis we owe to the newest play of Ber- 
nard Shaw.” 


In the fourth act of the play, the 
metamorphosis of the flower-girl is 
complete. But the little cockney lass 
has developed something on which her 
teacher had not counted—a _ soul. 
Frankenstein was devoured by the 
monster he created. Higgins is an- 
nihilated—socially—by the Duchess he 
has made. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST OPERATIC 
COMPOSER SAVE ONE 


IEWED in the perspective of 

his recent centenary, Giuseppe 

Verdi stands before the world 

as its greatest operatic com- 

poser save one. His name is 
linked in most reviews with that of 
Richard Wagner, who, however, is 
acknowledged to be his superior. The 
name of Wagner’s foremost disciple, 
the composer of “The Rose Cavalier” 
which—by the way—failed to enthrall 
the American critics on its production 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, is not 
mentioned in this connection. As Wag- 
ner’s fame has suffered from the peda- 
gogs, so Verdi’s, remarks H. T. Parker 
in the Boston Transcript, has suffered 
from the pleasure-seekers. It is our 
young American way to mistrust that 
which we can understand and which 
readily gives us quick and warm pleas- 
use. We are fain to believe, the writer 
goes on to say, that great and fine 
achievements in letters or painting or 
music should be baffling; that it can 
hardly speak in and by itself until it 
has spoken through the mouths of many 
expounders. 


“We expect that at first it will bore 
us; we almost doubt it when it does not. 
There are countless treatises about Wag- 
ner’s music-dramas and many of them 
are deadly dull. Therefore the music- 
dramas themselves must be very great. 
Many have persevered in a long course 
of tutelage in the theater before those 
same operas gave them instant and keen 
pleasure as a distinct personal sensation. 
Since they require such preparatory en- 
durance, the greater they must be. 

“No one has written any ‘guides 
through the operas of Verdi, because 
they require none. Where there are ten 
or even a hundred essays upon Wagner, 
there is hardly one upon him. His life 
awakened no controversies; his music 
lures neither the pundits nor the philos- 
ophers into many closely printed pages. 
Nobody about to hear an opera by Verdi 
talks mysteriously of the preparation he 
—or usually she—has made, or hints that 
it can be fittingly performed and truly 
heard only in some remote shrine apart 


from the usual surroundings and dis- 
tractions of life. Down we sit before 
‘Trovatore, or ‘Traviata,’ or ‘Rigoletto,’ 
and take our pleasure. Down we sit 
before ‘Aida’ or ‘Otello,’ or ‘Falstaff,’ and 
the pleasure is yet ampler and finer. Our 
delight smothers all other sensations. 
We must beware of this Verdi. He de- 
lights, and to delight is not the approved 
way of greatness in American eyes and 
ears. And he delights most by his melody. 
As the wise say, melody is old-fashioned. 
We in America must be up to artistic 
date. Again, let us have a care with 
this singing Verdi. Maybe, he is not to 
be taken too seriously.” 


Melody—vocal 
guished musical critic continues, still 
pervades most Italian opera; but it has 
lost its triviality. Verdi wrought this 
transformation, wrought it almost sin- 


melody—the distin- 


gle-handed and, scarcely less than 
Wagner, changed the face of opera in 
his generation and ours. The melody 
of Italian opera is different from what 
it was before the appearance of the 
master. 


“Tt still gives us sensuous pleasure; it 
still exacts unsparingly the voice and the 
artistry of the singer; it keeps its Latin 
warmth and lusciousness; it remains in- 
stant and penetrating in its appeal. In 
nearly all else it has changed. No form 
conditions it now except the coherence 
and the progression that are essential to 
all music. The composer shapes it, as he 
invents it, for what he would have it 
express. The melody must be appropriate 
to the traits of the operatic personage 
out of whose mouth it comes; it may 
even characterize him. The music into 
which the melody flowers must accord 
with the moment in the operatic narrative 
in which it is sung and embody and im- 
part the emotions of the personage and 
the incident. It must contribute to the 
atmosphere of the scene and to the con- 
tinuity and the integrity of the music- 
drama. It shuns easy and common 
rhythms, unless such rhythms are de- 
lineatively in place. It is dressed in all 
the richness and significance of modern 
and ultra-modern harmonies. The orches- 
tra enriches and enhances the melody with 


all its resources of color and suggestion. 
Out of its place in the opera this music 
is less than half itself. The melody of 
the old Italian opera that existed for 
itself and for the singer has now become 
the voice of the new Italian music-drama, 
characterizing personages, imparting emo- 
tion, weaving atmosphere, compelling the 
rhythmic, harmonic and instrumental re- 
sources of music to its service.” 


But whereas Wagner wrought his 
own work, ard also created a school, 
Verdi, remarks Herbert F. Peyser in 
Musical America, remained without 
disciples. His centenary finds the in- 
tegrity and ma7nitude of his genius un- 
challenged. If there is any disposition 
to question his supremacy over all other 
masters of operatic craft, with the sole 
exception of Wagner, there can be none 
as to his unassailable hegemony—in 
conjunction, of course, with the Ger- 
man master of masters—during the 
complete extent of the nineteenth 
century. 

“Gigantic, if not precisely twin sum- 
mits, they towered mightily over the mul- 
titudinous elevations that encircled them. 
And yet the creator of an ‘Aida’ and an 
‘Otello’ who majestically overtopped every 
musical figure of Italy through the cen- 
turies from Palestrina down, exerted in 
the last analysis amazingly little direct in- 
fluence on those who have chronologically 
succeeded him. Wagner founded a schoo} 
which endures and which in its lesser 
aspects flourishes, one sometimes feels 
impelled to say, to the point of exaspera- 
tion. Mozart, Chopin, Schumann, Tschai- 
kowsky—how their characteristic physi- 
ognomy will ever and anon peer through 
an alien mask! The music-making youth 
of to-day worships in rapt devotion at 
Debussy’s knee. But where is the Ver- 
dian school, where the indubitable trace 
of his manner in those that would wear 
his mantle to-day? Manifestly not in 
the contemporary school of veritists. The 
foremost geniuses, Ernest Newman has 
averred, conclude an epoch but do not 
initiate one. In the face of actuality the 
hypothesis does not invariably seem plaus- 
ible. But in many respects it seems 
strangely to fit the present instance.” 
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NLY a great ruler could 
have been accorded by the 
press of the world any such 
elaborate obituary recogni- 
tion as was evoked by the 
death of Alfred Russell Wallace, ob- 
serves a student of his career in the 
London Chronicle. He had become 
conspicuous in the world’s eye, like a 
Bismarck or a Gladstone. To Alfred 
Russell Wallace, equally with Charles 
Darwin, belonged the renown attend- 
ing one who works some great social 
transformation or political upheaval, 
notes the Paris Figaro, because Wal- 
lace brought on a revolution no less 
truly than did Robespierre—a greater 
revolution than any, perhaps, since it 
was effected in the minds of men. The 
discovery of a great truth, such as 
the law of natural selection, is always 
followed by an over-valuation, as Doc- 
tor Henry Fairfield Osborn remarks in 
The Popular Science Monthly; and 
from this there is certain to be a reac- 
tion. We are in the midst of such a 
reaction at the present time, and hence 
the Darwin-Wallace theory of natural 
selection is less appreciated than it will 
be in the future, when there comes a 
fresh adjustment of scientific values. 





AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS CAREER 


Wallace explored far more remote domains 


of thought than mere zoology. He was at the 
head of the psychical research movement in 1878 
when this portrait was made. 











PASSING OF ONE OF THE SUPREME FIGURES 
IN MODERN SCIENCE 


The prodigious age he had attained 
did not diminish the wonderful intel- 
lectual vigor of Wallace. Fantastic 
stories of his belief in ghosts circulated 
toward the close of his life, and it has 
been insinuated that he had fallen 
under the spell of mediums with all the 
credulity of the Russian Czar. He did 
attend séances, reporting some very 
weird experiences, if not actual beliefs. 
He was criticized by the materialists 
for his tendency to introduce an ele- 
ment of mysticism into his theorizing, 
but on that point Doctor Osborne has 
these reflections: 


“It is well to remember that we may 
not estimate either the man of science or 
his conclusions as of our own period, but 
must project ourselves in imagination into 
the beginnings of his thought and into 
the travails of his mind, considering how 
much larger he was than the men about 
him, how far he was an innovator, break- 
ing away from the traditions of his times, 
how far his direct observations apart 
from theory are true and permanent, and 
how far his theories have contributed to 
the great stream of biological thought... . 

“We follow the cycle of his reflection 
beginning with ‘adaptation’ as the great 
mystery to be solved; in the middle and 
sanguine period of life, ‘adaptation’ is re- 
garded as fully explained by natural se- 
lection; in the closing and conservative 
period of life ‘adaptation’ is again re- 
garded in some of its phases as entirely 
beyond human powers of interpretation, 
not only in the evolution of the mental 
and spiritual nature of man, but in such 
marvelous manifestations as the scales of 
butterflies or the wings of birds. 

“From our own intellectual experience 
we may sympathize with the rebound of 
maturity from the buoyant confidence of 
the young man of thirty-five, who finds 
in natural selection the entire solution of 
the problem of fitness which has vexed 
the mind and aroused the scientific curi- 
osity of man since the time of Empe- 
docles. We have ourselves experienced a 
loss of confidence with advancing years, 
an increasing humility in the face of 
transformations which become more and 
more mysterious the more we study them, 
altho we may not join with this master in 
his appeal to an organizing and directing 
supernatural principle. Younger men than 
Wallace, both among the zoologists and 
philosophers of our own time, are giving 
a somewhat similar metaphysical solution 
of the eternal problem of adaptation, 
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which still baffles and transcends our 
powers of experiment and of reasoning.” 


Nothing annoyed Wallace so much, 
we read in the Paris Cosmos, as the 
too popular impression that his, theory 
of selection, or rather of the mode in 
which evolution acts, was complex and 
technical, and hence above the head of 
the average man. He prided himself 
upon being an average man and he al- 
ways insisted that his writings on his 
specialty were intelligible to all. The 
claim, says our contemporary, was just. 
Thus, in his great contribution to mod- 
ern thought, he pointed out that in the 
struggle for existence those animals 
which live longest must be those best 
equipped in regard to health and vigor. 
The weakest—that is, the least per- 








THE PIONEERING ZOOLOGIST 


In the year 1869 Wallace had attained his re- 
nown as a discoverer with Darwin of one of the 
fundamental truths of evolution. 


fectly organized, considering ‘the en- 
vironment—must succumb. The gi- 
raffe, accordingly, acquired its long 
neck not, as Lamarck declared, by de- 
siring to reach the foliage of loftier 
shrubs and stretching its cervical verte- 
brae for the purpose, but because a 
giraffe with an accidentally longer neck 
than usual secured a fresh range of 
pasture over the same ground occupied 
by its shorter-necked fellows. The 
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THE FIRST STATEMENT OF NATURAL SELECTION 


long-necked giraffe could therefore 
survive the short-necked at the first 
scarcity of provender. There was 
nothing in this theorizing that a plain 
man could not understand, as Wallace 
always insisted. He was conspicuous 
among those specialists who deprecated 
what Professor Hartog at the last 
meeting of the British Association 
called scientific “bluff.” Science has 
become such a power that, as he feared, 
it has its dogmas and its pontiffs who 
sometimes presume upon the respect 
with which their conclusions are re- 
ceived by the laity. The assertion that 
there is a consensus of opinion among 
biologists which makes life only a form 
of chemical and physical action repro- 
ducible in the laboratory, is part and 
parcel of the scientific “bluff” against 
which Wallace protested. The great 
masters of scientific thought are at 
least divided on this subject, he re- 
minded his pupils. On the other hand, 
Wallace was attacked for his alleged 
credulity as regards spiritualism. The 
restless, always creative and original 
intelligence which has passed from us 
could not remain quite satisfied with 
its early conclusions, as the London 
Times puts it, regarding the interpre- 
tation of the universe: 


“The substance of certain of Wallace’s 
later volumes was somewhat unlike the 
character of his earlier. He did not ap- 











THE GENERALIZER 


Alfred Russell Wallace in 1848 was a student 
of natural history with no educational advan- 
tages and little prospects. 


pear to find complete solutions in purely 
materialistic terms. He dwelt much, and 
impressively, upon old mysteries. He bet- 
ter understood, if he did not adopt, the 
old explanations. It is characteristic of 
Dr. Russell Wallace that he sought in his 
later days to go behind the formule which 
had once seemed final and to discover the 
deeper meanings of evolution. It is char- 
acteristic, too, that this movement or ap- 
parent change was in accordance with that 
going on, if not in biology, in philosophy, 


and with the many questions now put as 
to the sufficiency of the explanations of- 
fered by the theory of evolution....A 
gulf has been dug between the old and 
the new almost as deep and wide as that 
separating pre-Copernican from post-Co- 
pernican astronomy. The thought which 
‘suddenly flashed’ upon Wallace as he lay 
upon a sick-bed at Ternate—which had 
occurred independently and almost simul- 
taneously to Darwin in accordance with 
that law of synchronism so often illus- 
trated in science from the time of Leib- 
nitz and Newton—has had effects far 
transcending events upon which the or- 
dinary historian cares to dwell. It mat- 
ters not that later investigators may think 
that Darwin and Wallace did not find the 
ultimate laws of descent and changes in 
life. They showed the way which has led 
to permanent results, and some not con- 
fined to physical science. Their specula- 
tions passed into and sank deep in the 
minds of men knowing, it may be, noth- 
ing of science, and, in the end, influenced 
their actions. The world at large, it may 
be said, talks much and often in the terms 
of Darwin and Wallace. In the early six- 
ties their teaching might be a mere theory, 
of real interest only to a few; it has come 
to be among the driving forces of the 
world. Not only the teacher, the moralist, 
and the preacher, but even men of action 
have in thought, speech, and otherwise 
been affected by the doctrine of the selec- 
tion of the fittest in one or other of its 
various forms.” 


Wallace was impatient of the recent 
work which centers around Mendelism 
and mutations, notes London Nature, 
but it was a fine example of his plas- 
ticity of mind that he entirely agreed 
with Weismann in finding the trans- 
mission of acquired characters un- 
proved. His independence was con- 
spicuously shown by the vigor with 
which he maintained his Darwinism, 
asserting, too, that the facts of man’s 
higher nature compel us to postulate 
a special “spiritual reflex,” compar- 
able to that which intervened, he 
thought, when living organisms first 
appeared and when consciousness be- 
gan. Throughout his life he was given 
to reflection over difficult problems far 
beyond the range of biology—in eco- 
nomics and astronomy, in psychology 
and politics. It was this width of in- 
terest, in part at least, which kept him 
young so long. Our scientific con- 
temporary emphasizes these aspects of 
Wallace: 


“He was the last distinguished repre- 
sentative of a type that can never be 
again—a combination of naturalist-trav- 
eler, biologist, and geographer, a knower 
of species, and yet from first to last a 
generalizer ‘inquisitive about causes,’ and, 
with all this, an investigator who stood 
outside any of the usual methods of 
analysis, with ‘a positive distaste for all 
forms of anatomical and physiological ex- 
periment.’ It will probably be a very long 
time before a biologist again rises to real 
distinction apart from experimental anal- 
ysis in some form or other... . 
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“The building up of a science often re- 
minds one of the waves making a new 
beach — multitudes of particular move- 
ments which are not in themselves per- 
manent but make others of more lasting 
effect possible. Perhaps the same should 
be said of much that Wallace’s fertile 
mind contributed, for instance, in regard 
to sexual selection, concerning which he 
was wisely sceptical, in regard to ‘warn- 
ing colors’ and ‘recognition marks,’ in re- 
gard to the part played by instruction and 
imitation in the development of instinctive 
behavior; and many more instances might 
be given.” 


Many will doubtless be inclined to 
think, with the writer of the article in 
London Nature, that Wallace’s views 
on Mendelism were a product of the 
intellectual rigidity of old age. The 
facts, to which numbers more might 
have been added, prove, however, ob- 
serves another contributor to the same 
organ of science, that he retained his 
vitality and elasticity and keenness to 
a degree that was perfectly marvelous. 
With regard to Mendelism, he felt, as 
many far younger men feel, that it is 
both interesting and important, but that 
from the first it has been put in a 
wrong light, and erroneously used as a 
weapon of attack upon other subjects 
to which it is not in any way an- 
tagonistic. 

His attitude toward “Mutation” was 
different ; for here he knew that all the 
essential facts had been long pondered 
over by a greater mind than that of any 
living naturalist. Thus he wrote, July 
27, 1907: 


“Mutation as a theory is absolutely 
nothing new—only the assertion that new 
species originate always in sports—for 
which the evidence adduced is the most 
meagre and inconclusive of any ever set 
forth with such pretentious claims!” 





THE HEROIC FIGURE IN SCIENCE 


When this picture was taken in 1902 Alfred 
Russell Wallace was the acknowledged dean of 
the world’s scientists, greater than any among 
them, not even excepting Haeckel, who con- 
fesses his great obligation to the Briton. 





CURRENT OPINION 


THE NEWLY ISOLATED MICROBE OF INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS AND ITS RELATION TO THE FLY 


RIEF announcement that Dr. 

Simon Flexner and Dr. Hideo 

Noguchi had found the micro- 

organism which produces epi- 

demic infantile paralysis and 
had cultivated it, even producing the 
disease experimentally with cultures, is 
confirmed and elaborated in The Jour- 
nal of Experimental Medicine. The 
micro-organism consists of globelike 
bodies, measuring from the third to the 
seventh of a “micron,” or at most the 
hundred thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter. They grow in pairs and 
chains and masses when cultivatel and 
so seem to be bacteria. In human be- 
ings, or in monkeys, or other animals 
infected, the chain-like growths do not 
appear. Consequently the question 
whether these microbes are bacteria or 
protozoa, vegetable or animal, is not 
yet settled. 

They are so small that they pass 
through the special filters of the labora- 
tory. The filtered liquid, under proper 
treatment, yields them up again, tho in 
reduced quantities. The microbes be- 
long, thus, to the class known as filter- 
passers, It is characteristic of some of 
the filter-passers, such, for example, 
as those which produce smallpox or 
foot-and-mouth disease, that the actual 
micro-organisms which produce the 
disease are.invisible. They are be- 
yond the powers of the microscope. 
No ingenuity in staining the material 
in which they dwell or are cultivated 
will make them visible. What do be- 
come visible are the secondary bodies 


produced under the action and growth 
of the bacteria. Doctor Flexner and 
Doctor Noguchi have succeeded by de- 
vices of staining in making visible cer- 
tain globoid bodies which are char- 
acteristic of the disease produced. 
They do not exclude the possibility 
that these are secondary or additional 
bodies and that in combination with 
them there may exist an invisible or- 
ganism which is the true disease pro- 
ducer. 

This is the provisional theory of 
the existence of other disease-pro- 
ducing organisms, notes our authority. 
They are called technically “chlamy- 
dozoa” in the two diseases, smallpox 
and foot-and-mouth malady, as well as 
in scarlet fever, measles, distemper and 
the silkworm disease. These elemen- 
tary and invisible parasites are be- 
lieved to wrap themselves as with a 
mantle—hence from “chlamys,” a 
mantle, their name—in the nucleolar 
substance of the animal cells they in- 
vade. Thus provided with food, they 
become progressively malignant. 

Doctor Flexner, while admitting the 
possibility, according to our con- 
temporary, does not seem to favor it 
in the instance of the microbe of 
“poliomyelitis,” or infantile paralysis. 
He prefers to regard the minute but 
visible globoid bodies as the real mi- 
crobes of the disease. He discusses 
the alternative possibility, seemingly, 
in view of the fact that not all the 
cultures of the microbe which he and 
Doctor Noguchi have succeeded in 


making are of equal virulence or ef- 
fectiveness in reproducing the disease 
symptoms. It is only the exceptional 
cultures which are sufficiently poison- 
ous or “pathogenic” to produce ex- 
perimental poliomyelitis. This fact is 
not inconsistent with well-known truths 
in experimental biology, in which the 
poisonous qualities of bacteria may 
vary from generation to generation, 
and may vary according to the environ- 
ment of the bacteria. Thus there may 
be a loss of virulence in cultures which 
merely feed the bacteria, but virulence 
may not only be retained but increased 
in passage from animal to animal. 

The problem of the transmission of 
the disease, we read also, is as yet un- 
solved. Doctor Flexner has stated 
heretofore that poliomyelitis—which 
was only recognized as an epidemic 
disease in the closing years of the last 
century, and has been gathering viru- 
lence in the course of a world tour be- 
gun six years ago—could be trans- 
mitted by stable flies, or carried by’ 
them. They are not and could scarcely 
be its sole carriers. Hence a question 
of importance is the distance to which 
they travel from their breeding places. 
House flies seldom stray more than 
five hundred yards, altho it has lately 
been shown that they will sometimes 
travel a mile. Observations reported 
by Doctor C. F. Hodge on a plague 
of flies at water-works a mile or more 
from land in Lake Erie indicate that on 
occasion the distances flown are much 
greater. 


PORTRAITS OF THE MAMMOTH BY MEN WHO SAW 
IT FIFTY THOUSAND YEARS AGO 


KEPTICAL as is the attitude 

of some scientists to the “por- 

trait” of a prehistoric man 

which has been going the 

rounds of the illustrated papers 
lately, there is nothing to tax credulity 
in the thing itself. Prehistoric man 
was a scientist, according to the illus- 
trious savant, Lucas Championniére, 
whose words are reproduced in the 
Revue Scientifique (Paris). Prehis- 
toric man performed the delicate oper- 
ation of trepanning. He had an art, no 
rudimentary, crude thing, either. No 
doubt the scientist will hesitate to ac- 
cept as authentic the portraits of pre- 
historic man which begin to circulate 
in the lay press, at least until authori- 
tative decisions by recognized experts 
place the matter beyond cavil. Doctor 
Championniére, whose untimely death, 
the other day, terminated his brilliant 
studies noted that the drawings of the 
mammoth, given by Doctor Salomon 


Reinach in his new book on prehistoric 
art, have only recently been proved 
authentic as the work of men who 
lived before history began. 

During the last decade, as Sir Ray 
Lankester reminded his hearers in a 
recent lecture quoted here from the 
London Telegraph, our knowledge of 
the works of art executed by these an- 
cient men has increased to an extraor- 
dinary extent. 


“Still, the opinion prevailed that the 
‘wall-drawings’ and ‘roof-drawings’ of the 
Altamira cave were either medieval or 
modern until the French explorers dis- 
covered wall-paintings in some of the 
caves of the French Pyrenees and of the 
Dordogne. Then they proceeded to a 
careful investigation of tke Altamira: cave, 
and discovered conclusive evidence of the 
great age of the paintings by the removal 
of some of the undisturbed deposit in the 
cave, in which were found flint imple- 
ments and small engravings on bone, prov- 
ing the deposit to be of the late Paleo- 


lithic age. When this deposit was re- 
moved, pictures of animals, partly en- 
graved and partly completed in color 
(black, red, and white), were found on 
the wall of the cave previously covered 
up by the deposit. M. Cartailhac, who 
had been a leading opponent of the view 
that the Altamira wall-pictures were very 
ancient, now renounced his former posi- 
tion and became an enthusiastic investi- 
gator and exponent of these pictures. 
M. Breuil, who had discovered wall-pic- 
tures, including those of the mammoth, in 
French caves, and had been met by dis- 
belief and even suspicion, now: received 
due recognition, and joined Cartailhac in 
preparing a complete account of the wall 
and roof-pictures of the Altamira cave.” 


The Prince of Monaco, who had 
carried out, with the aid of French 
experts, an investigation of the caves 
on his property at Mentone; on the 
Mediterranean “Riviera;’ undertook 
the expense of producing colored 
reproductions of the Altamira pic- 
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WEALTH OF PREHISTORIC ART 


tures. He has produced at his own 
expense large volumes by MM. Breuil, 


Capitan, and Peyrony, _ illustrating 
and describing the wonderful discov- 
eries made by them of wall-paint- 
ings and engravings of animals in the 
cave known as the “Font de Gaume,” 
in the Dordogne. The Prince has also 
produced a volume, by MM. Breuil, de 
Rio, and Sierra, reproducing the draw- 
ings found in a whole series of caves 
and rock-shelters in various parts of 
the Spanish peninsula, while the rock- 
painting race persisted to a somewhat 
later period and painted pictures of hu- 
man beings as well as of animals. 
These, while less artistic and truthful 
than those of the North Spanish and 
South French area, have surpassing in- 
terest, since they have special similarity 
to ancient rock-paintings found in 
North Africa and to the rock-paint- 
ings of the Bushmen of South Africa— 
“a race which is probably a modified, 
and in some respects deteriorated, off- 
shoot of the cave-painters of Southern 
France and Spain.” 


ART FIVE HUNDRED CENTURIES - AGO 


The drawings were at first thought to be 
hoaxes but investigation has established their 
authenticity. 


To proceed, next, to the actual pic- 
tures of mammoths by men who saw 
them. They are taken from Doctor 
Reinach’s collection, just issued in 
Paris by Leroux, of prehistoric pictures 
of the great hairy elephant or mdm- 
moth which existed in France when 
the caves were occupied and decorated 
by men. There are five kinds of artis- 
tic work of the paleolithic age found 
in the caverns of France and Spain, 
Sir Ray Lankester classifying them 
thus: 


“(1) Small solid carvings (complete all 
round) in bone, ivory, or stone; (2) small 
engravings in sunk outline on similar ma- 
terial, rarely with relief of the outlined 
figure; (3) large stone statues, two feet 
tc six feet across, in high relief, with com- 
plete modeling of the visible surface; 
(4) rock engravings and paintings on the 
walls and roofs of caverns or rock shel- 
ters, often partly outlined by engraving 
and scraping of the surface, and then 
completed in black or red paint or in sev- 
eral colors (black, red, yellow, white) ; 
they are of large size, from a foot and 
a half to three or four feet in cross 
measurements; (5) models in clay, one 
side only shown, the other resting on 
rock; a few incomplete clay models of 
this nature representing the bison of 
about two feet in length, have recently 
been discovered in one of the French 
caverns, and are the only known examples 
of modelling in clay by the Paleolithic 
men yet discovered. Our figures of the 
mammoth are all of the fourth class— 
namely, rock-paintings in one color (black 
or red) partly engraved and scraped. The 
originals are from a foot and a half to 
two feet and a half long. All from A 
to H are carefully copied from engrav- 
ings discovered, reproduced, and described 
by M. Breuil and his fellow-workers. 
They are on the walls of the cavern 
known as the ‘Font de Gaume,’ in the 
commune of Tayac in the Dordogne. I, 





K, and L were discovered on the walls 
of the cave of Les Combarelles in the 
same district. 

“Figure I is a larger drawing of the 
smaller of the two mammoths drawn in 
figure K. M is from El Pindal, a cavern 
in the Spanish province of Oviedo, near 
Santander. It is noteworthy for the ab- 
sence of hair and tusks, and for the 
large semi-circle probably representing the 
heart, the part which the primitive hunt- 
ers wished to reach with their spears. 
They hoped to facilitate the realization 
of their wish by the ‘magic’ of the en- 
graved picture. N, from a cave at Ber- 
nifal, near les Eyzies, in the Dordogne, 
shows a mammoth enclosed in triangular 
lines, which are believed to represent a 
trap, or else a cage. Such triangular fig- 
ures with upright and also bent supports 
are found in various degrees of elabo- 
ration on both small and large engrav- 
ings of this period, and are generally 
accepted as representing ‘buildings.’ ” 


It must be obvious from the wealth 
and quality of prehistoric art that the 
finding of the portrait of a contempo- 
rary of the mammoth—man or woman 
—is not in itself incredible. 
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RAYS THAT CAN BLOW UP 


MMUNITION depots, arsenals, 
forts and battleships of the 
greatest tonnage can be blown 
into the air by “F”-rays, re- 
cently discovered by Professor 

Ernesto Ulivi. This claim is taken 
seriously in a “potential” sense by the 
Paris Cosmos, which does not see, 
however, that the ray is as yet more 
“practical” than the well-nigh forgot- 
ten “N”-ray, which once made such 
a stir. Potentially one can make rub- 
ber, but practically one does not. Pro- 
fessor Ulivi insists that his device pro- 
jects to any distance beams called “F”’- 
rays. These rays would seem to have 
the power of causing electric sparks 
upon all metallic objects with which 
they come irito contact. When the “F”- 
rays are turned full upon a battleship, 
electric sparks flash out everywhere in 
the interior and on the exterior of the 
vessel. The deadly work is done as 
the sparks penetrate to the anmmunition 
magazines. 

Great success has attended the ex- 
periments of Ulivi, according to the 
reports in some of the foreign organs 
of science. He is said to be indebted 
to the merest accident for his discov- 


ery. While trying in his laboratory at 


Clichy to transform solar light into 
electricity, he attempted to produce 
electro-magnetic vibrations He found 
according to the interview with him 
in the Paris Temps, that the undula- 
tions caused all metallic objects in the 
laboratory to sound on the production 
of a spark of great intensity. 

One evening he thought of project- 
ing the “F”-ray against the gas meter. 
The meter blew up. His laboratory 
was destroyed. The professor escaped 
by a happy accident. From that hour 
he experimented. Obtaining permis- 
sion to go aboard the yacht Henrietta 
at Trouville, he blew up three mines 
in the port in the presence of a num- 
ber of French officers. He is now in 
Italy with a view to experiments by 
the naval authorities there. Experi- 
ments have taken place at Spezzia 
upon some old warships, the results not 
yet being available through any official 
report. 

The reports of the Ulivi discovery 
are not in themselves preposterous, ac- 
cording to the workers in French labo- 
ratories. Some decades or more ago, 
Becquerel made wonderful discoveries, 
we read in our foreign authority’s col- 


BATTLESHIPS 


umns, regarding the “tricks” of the 
electric spark: 


“It sent out rays of quite a different 
kind from those that had been hitherto 
called heat or light. Since then the in- 
vestigation of rays has been carried on 
in many ways. X-rays and the three dif- 
ferent kinds of rays sent out by the salts 
of the element radium may be instanced. 
The huge rays sent out every night by 
the Eiffel tower that flash the time with 
perfect certainty to every liner on the 
Atlantic are amongst the giant growths. 
There was great incredulity respecting 
the X-rays when they were first discov- 
ered by R6ntgen. They were so opposed 
to all ideas that photographers had about 
ordinary light as to seem fantastic. To 
take a photograph of something that 
could not be seen seemed not merely a 
contradiction in terms but an absurdity 
from the standpoint of physics. ° This 
was, indeed, merely the attitude of those 
whose specialty it was to deal with the 
single octave of light that the human 
retina could receive. It was overlooked 
that a cat can see in the dark. 

“Some physicists perceived the truth 
from the start. They knew that the 
electric spark had wonderful properties 
and that high-pressure electricity, when 
passing into a vacuous bulb, had prop- 
erties stranger still. Almost from the 
day that Becquerel’s first discovery was 
made, scientists have been following up 
the clue at which Professor Ulivi may 
have arrived.” 


Before the death of the late Harry 
Cox, the most noted martyr to the 
X-ray, he wrote in the London Stand- 
ard that science would yet discover a 
ray potent enough to blow up a battle- 
ship. Some physicists have since tried 
to induce sparks at a distance. This 
has actually been done. But if the re- 
ports of the Ulivi experiments be con- 
firmed, he must have discovered some- 
thing entirely new. 

The question is, according to Mr. 
Garrett Fisher, writing in the London 
Mail: Can science, which has done so 
much to make war more costly and 
destructive, put an end to it? It is 
just conceivable that the new form 
of radiation which Signor Ulivi calls 
F-rays, if his claims turn out well 
founded, will go a long step in this 
direction. The F-rays are said to be 
a new form of radiant energy—energy 
projected in all directions from the 
point where it is generated by the 
medium of waves produced in the 














ALIVE 
A perfect instance of protective mimicry in a creature that haunts the cornfield. 


ether. The most obvious type of such 
energy is the light and heat we get 
from the sun. This type has been 
known from the beginning of time. 
But we now know that light and ra- 
diant heat correspond only to one small 
series of waves in the ether and that 
there is a countless variety of other 
waves which produce entirely different 
physical effects: 


“Wireless telegraphy is the result of a 
special set of waves—far bigger than 
those of light—which can only be de- 
tected by the “electric eye’ known as a 
coherer. The R6ntgen or X-rays, which 
now play so large a part in surgical work, 
are almost certainly another kind of 
waves in the ether, and the same thing 
is probably true of the Gamma-rays 
emitted by radium salts. 

“The reason why it has taken so many 
centuries of scientific work to discover 
the existence of all these forms of radi- 
ation is simply that our bodies are not 
sensitive to their effects, as they are to 
radiant light and heat. Some psycholo- 
gists hold that the phenomena of thought 
transference—what is known as telepathy 
—are due to a yet undiscovered kind of 
radiation, which is sent out under certain 
conditions of mental stress by one hu- 
man brain and can be perceived by an- 
other brain through the medium of some 
“sixth sense,” which is only developed in 
a few individuals, and whose laws of 
action are still obscure. But no man of 
science now denies that there must be 
innumerable varieties of radiant energy 
transmitted through the ether which have 
not yet been studied by man. The waves 
of wireless telegraphy are many miles in 
length. Those of light are only about 
one-fifty-thousandth part of an inch long. 
There is no reason to doubt the existence 
of other waves lying between these ex- 
tremes, which are capable of producing 
hitherto unsuspected physical effects when 
they fall upon a receiver which.is in tune 
with their pulses. 

“We all remember the storm of hilari- 
ous incredulity with which the world re- 
ceived the first announcement of Dr. 
Rontgen’s discovery, less than twenty 
years ago, with its sensational corollary 
that a living man’s skeleton could be 
photographed. We are wiser nowadays, 
and are prepared to consider almost any 
claim which is properly put forward for 
the capabilities of some new form of 
radiation.” 


The F-rays, to repeat, are said to be 
capable of igniting explosives at a dis- 
tance. If this be true, modern war- 
fare is at an end. The only valid test 
of these F-rays, of course, is experi- 
ment carried on under conditions 
which can be repeated by other in- 
vestigators with the same _ result. 
There is no theoretical difficulty in 
blowing up a store of ammunition by 
means of the Marconi apparatus, if we 
can contrive to insert into the maga- 








zine some suitable fuse which will be 
energized by the wireless wave. But 
the F-rays are said to act directly on 
any explosive. As far as we know, 
there are but three methods of ignit- 
ing an explosive—either by heat (as 
with gun powder), by percussion (as 
with fulminating mercury used in caps 
and detonators) or by chemical change 
(such as blew up the great French bat- 
tleship Liberté). Therefore, the F- 
rays must be capable of either heating 
the explosive on which they fall to a 
temperature of at least four hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit or (for percussion 
is out of the question) of setting up 
some chemical change which leads to 


HOW THE INSECT IMITATES 





the spontaneous combustion of the 
nitro-compounds which form the base 
of all modern explosives: 


“The energy required to produce the 
former effect would be so incalculably 
vast that we may rule out this possibility. 
Is it conceivable that the F-rays can 
bring about any spontaneous chemical 
change in such more or less unstable sub- 
stances as cordite or picric acid? What 
radium has taught us of the complex 
nature of the so-called atom should in- 
cline the modern physicist not to be un- 
duly dogmatic in saying that such a claim 
is impossible. But we may be sure that 
he will demand very cogent experimental 
proof before he accepts it as valid. 

“No scientific reason, however, forbids 
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us to hope that Signor Ulivi may tri- 
umph over his critics. 

“If he does, what 
war? 

“Will the necessary abandonment of 
guns and armor—with all their far- 
reaching consequences—simply mean a 
return to the arme blanche and the me- 
dieval artillery of bows and arrows, cata- 
pults and onagers, as set forth in Chapter 
43 of ‘The Cloister and the Hearth,’ or 
will it give the pacifist his opportunity to 
cry halt to the dogs of war? 

“Who can tell? 

“Man is still a fighting animal—but 
possibly the shock of such a sudden re- 
version to the Dark Ages may enable 
him to see that war between civilized 
Powers is essentially out of date.” 


will happen to 


FOR EXISTENCE IN INSECT LIFE 


NE of the instructive things 
in natural history to that 
student of its mysteries, 
Professor A. E. Crawley, 
is the anticipation, by bee- 
tles, caterpillars and other small crea- 
tures, of “up-to-date” business methods 
of the human being. The twentieth- 
century bread-winner works largely by 
imitation. An invention appears. He 
imitates it, distantly enough to evade 
the law, of course. The process is re- 
peated by all others in the same line. 
This kind of thing is fully developed 
in the insect world—to some extent, in 
fact, in all orders of life. Fabre has 
dwelt upon it. The most notorious 
case and the most thoroughly estab- 
lished at present, is that of the Ameri- 
can butterflies, which the great natu- 
ralist Bates observed on the Amazon. 
The Heliconidae are gaudy butterflies 
but slow fliers. Yet they thrive and 
prosper exceedingly just because they 
are so nasty in smell and taste that no 
bird will touch them. In the struggle 
for existence, this is an enormous ad- 
vantage. But these butterflies can not 
prevent imitation. Bates found an- 
other kind of butterfly in the same 
region, indistinguishable from Helico- 
nidae in appearance altho differing 
widely in structure. Professor Craw- 
ley, whose paper is reproduced by the 
London News, explains: 
“The clue to the matter was contained 
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SHAMMING 


The entomologist who trained the insect has 
shown by experiment that this mimicry is for 
self-protection. 


in the fact that these imitators (cousins 
of our own cabbage butterfly) were ex- 
tremely palatable, and were thus ex- 
posed to constant decimation for avian 
larders. But their being able to develop 
in their own form and color a close re- 
semblance to the protected genus, how- 
ever this resemblance may have come 
about, obviously gave them an equal ad- 
vantage. Then the great German natural- 
ist, Fritz Miller, discovered cases which 
he could only describe by the terms ‘ring’ 
and ‘trust.’ He found not two kinds, but 
many kinds of insect all possessing one 
and the same ‘aposematic coloration’ 
(meaning a color-scheme which by its 
garish post-impressionism, negation of 
harmony, or suggestion of terror, warns 
off trespassers and would-be lunchers). 
The whole business resembled the adop- 
tion by several unconnected firms of a 
similar advertizement of similar goods; a 
slight stretch of imagination enables you 
to see them combining at last in a ring.” 


The Darwinians would explain this 
as a beautiful case of the operations of 
Natural Selection. If a particular vari- 
ation is advantageous, its owner has an 
extra chance of surviving. If his off- 
spring carry the variation a little fur- 
ther, they will have still stronger 
chances in the struggle for existence. 
If the child of a cabbage butterfly has 
a spot or two of orange on its white 
and black-edged wings, and in a few 
generations this peculiarity increases so 
much that the specimens look like some 
other butterfly which possesses unusual 
advantage, such as unpalatableness, we 
have a case of mimicry. 

The idea, none the less, that new 
species, real or imitative, can be pro- 
duced by a gradual culmination of tiny 
changes, declares Professor Crawley, 
is an exploded idea. Such new lines 
are produced suddenly, the result, per- 
haps, of a disturbance in the constitu- 
ents of the germ cells. As for ex- 
plaining mimicry, one ought to consider 
other cases of resemblance which have 
as much right to be termed “mimicry,” 





the latter being only a special de- 
velopment. “Passive” mimicry is re- 
semblance in form and color. Thus the 
cuckoo, really an incompetent bird, re- 
sembles the hawk family. In the Pacific 
coast lands, the feeble orioles resemble 
closely the pugnacious honey-suckers. 
A Nicaraguan moth mimics an unpal- 
atable beetle. In the tropics there is a 
big weevil so hard of skin that birds 
let it alone. Certain soft-skinned 
weevils are indistinguishable from it. 
Insect-eaters loath hairy caterpillars. 
Bates caught what he thought was a 
hairy caterpillar but which was actually 
a beetle. There are beetles just like 
wasps and bees. 


“Then there is imitation for the purpose 
of deceiving the prey. The crocodile 
looks and behaves like a log of wood. 
The famous Siamese and Malayan mantis 
is the image of a rhododendron flower. 
It sits among the flowers catching flies. 
The Malays hold that it really is a flower. 
The Amazonian mantis resembles the ants 
on which it feeds—a parable this for hu- 
manity. Another resembles ‘an orchid- 
blossom; flies enter its mouth in séarch 
of honey. 

“Most creatures, again, resemble or har- 
monize with their environment, even the 
tiger and zebra with their stripes. This is 
a sort of mimicry, and perhaps in it is to 
be found a solution of the whole mystery. 
A butterfly’s wing is built on the same 

















GYMNASTICS 


The response of the insect to some forms of 
stimulation suggests an extreme of deceit. 
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lines as a leaf or a flower’s petal. Why 
should not similar influences of light and 
so on produce similar results in both? 
The fishes in the Sargasso Sea are yellow 
as the Sargasso seaweed. A frog placed 


CURRENT OPINION 


in a dark room turns black; place it on 
the lawn and it turns green. The chame- 
leon changes color with its surroundings. 
It is an automatic result of the action of 
light on the retina. Blind the creature, 





and no change whatever takes place in it. 
“Convergence may be the ultimate 
explanation of mimicry; its advantages 
would thus be, as so often happens in 
business, a fortuitous issue of luck.” 


THE ENGINEERING FACTOR BEHIND THE 


FEELING of consternation in 
European engineering circles 
followed last month’s an- 
nouncement that certain oil 
concessions in South America, 
granted to foreign capitalists, have’ been 
surrendered as a result of the official 
attitude of Washington. As long ago 
as last September it was announced in 
the bulletin of a British engineering 
society that Lord Murray of Elibank, 
on his now famous journey to Latin 
America, had concluded contracts with 
the government of Ecuador under 
which the great firm of S. Pearson and 
Son obtains the right of exploiting the 
whole of the soil of that republic for 
oil. If the new American attitude to 
concessions in South America, as out- 
lined by President Wilson, is to be 
applied in Ecuador as absolutely as it 
seems to apply to Mexico and Colum- 
bia, the world’s oil crisis, according to 
an expert in the London Mail, will 
pass through many an acute phase. 

One of the difficulties of the oil 
crisis, according to London Engineer- 
ing, is the fact that it came upon the 
world of engineering so suddenly. It 
was not foreseen except by a few ex- 
perts, whose warnings were neglected. 
That great seat of applied science, the 
University of Birmingham, in Eng- 
land, is striving to make up for lost 
time by its new course of training for 
engineers as petroleum experts. It 
grants a special degree in petroleum 
mining in accordance with the rules 
laid down by that justly renowned ex- 
pert, Sir Boverton Redwood. Installa- 
tions of the percussion and rotary sys- 
tems of drilling have even been made 
in the grounds of the university in 
order that practical demonstration of 
boring operations may be given. Can- 
didates for the petroleum degree must 
matriculate in the faculty of science 
first. 

Germany is not behind England in 
equipping its engineers with a training 
rendered so necessary by the severity 
of the oil crisis. The courses for 
petroleum specialists comprize there an 
education in the principles and practice 
of mining, boring in all its branches, 
surveying and petroleum mining law, 
and the transport, storage and refining 
of oil. The students in England and 
in Germany attend lectures and labo- 
ratory classes in the sciences allied 
to the subject. Mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, geology and calorimetry are 


WORLD'S OIL CRISIS 


all taught with special reference to the 
exploitation of the oil fields of the 
world. 

The problems for which these stu- 
dents are thus trained grow out of 
what our technical contemporary re- 
fers to as “energization.” This is the 
age of energy, and trained and spe- 
cialized man is determined to bring 
into the common stock of worldly 
wealth the latent treasures which exist 
in one mineral form or another in 
Asia and in South America. The im- 
mediate problem of the applied scien- 
tist is to exploit what is available and 
to use more economically the store of 
oil and mineral wealth which has ac- 
cumulated beneath the surface of the 
planet during the countless ages of the 
past : 


“What the average business and profes- 
sional man entirely fails to realize is that 
civilization, as we now interpret the word, 
is a matter of the last century, and it is 
almost useless to make comparisons of 
the present age of energy with any which 
have existed previously. We might, in- 
deed, with great advantage coin some new 
word, such as energization, to express the 
work which is now being accomplished by 
the white man. What he is really doing is 
to replace the primitive labor of men and 
animals by chemical and other natural 
sources of energy. To use again our new 
word, we may therefore say that we have 
only had the energized lands in existence 
during the last ten or twelve decades. 
Fortunately for Great Britain, the work 
of energization commenced in this coun- 
try. Future generations of schoolboys 
will be told the deathless story of the 
struggles of Boulton and Watt with the 
same enthusiasm which is now displayed 
concerning, fet us say, the antecedents of 
the numerous wives of Henry VIII. or 
the other past events whose importance 
to this age is so greatly exaggerated dur- 
ing the instruction of the ordinary child. 
Europe and the northern portion of 
America more or less rapidly copied the 
pioneer energizers of this country. In 
more recent years the most highly ener- 
gized nationalities are Great Britain (in- 
cluding her Colonies), the United States, 
Germany, France, and Japan. 

“At the present moment the huge tract 
of land in the far East is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, unenergized. It is in a 
transition stage, such as was this country 
when James Watt had reached the end of 
his life, or as was Japan a few decades 
ago. China has been passing through a 
political crisis, which can be traced back 
by the thoughtful to the invention and 
perfection of the steam engine. That in- 


vention heralded the age of energy, and 
altho only a hundred years of that era 
has gone by, it has left its mark in every 
quarter of the globe, not even excluding 
the Poles. It has utterly transformed the 
manner of living and the habits of 
thought of the inhabitants of the ener- 
gized countries, and it has shaken the 
foundations, dug during centuries of ig- 
norance, of customs and beliefs all over 
the world.” 


Turning to Mexico, we find it de- 
scribed as a land which, from an en- 
gineering standpoint, remains unen- 
ergized, like China. The certainty 
which is staring the civilized nations 
in the face is that the work of en- 
ergization has just begun and will be 
the feature of the history of man- 
kind during the next half century at 
least. Hitherto there have been so 
many countries anxious to be energized 
that little heed was paid to those con- 
tented with their sluggishness. New 
conditions have sprung into being re- 
cently. The increase in the number 
of countries which grew expert in the 
manufacture of machinery not only led 
to an extension of the market but pre- 
cipitated the oil crisis. Without a sup- 
ply of oil in abundance, the engineer- 
ing science of the world becomes mean- 
ingless. It is, indeed, no exaggeration 
to say, writes that close student of this 
theme, Mr. Alfred Stead, that the 
world, standing on the threshold of the 
age of oil, can not cross it because of 
the problem of supply created by condi- 
tions in Latin America and the far 
East. To quote his conclusions as set 
forth in the London Mail: 


“The oil age is coming, not because the 
oil producers want it or because the coal 
producers do not want it, but simply be- 
cause it has to come. The age demands 
progress, and there can be no question 
that oil spells progress over coal. It is, 
perhaps, difficult for people in Great 
Britain, the country of coal, to realize 
clearly the coming of oil and the many 
advantages of the change. But go to a 
country without coal and yet possessing 
factories and growing industries. Oil is 
that country’s salvation... . 

“We may take it as certain that the 
day of coal in the Navy has ended and 
that the intermediate stage has arrived 
when oil will be used to raise steam. 
How long we shall be before the final 
stage is reached, when steam - disappears 
and all vessels are propelled by the most 
economical of methods, the internal-com- 
bustion propulsion engine, depends upon 
the invention of the constructors.” 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON TENDENCY TO REGARD 
INTELLIGENCE AS IMMORAL 


HE disposition of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind to regard intelli- 
gence as a peril is noted in a 
clever article in The Hibbert 
Journal, by Prof. John Ers- 
kine, of Columbia University. He 
takes as his text a famous line by 
Charles Kingsley, “Be good, sweet 
maid, and let who will be clever,” and 
he comments: “Here is the startling 
alternative which to the English, alone 
among great nations, has been not 
startling, but a matter of course. Here 
is the casual assumption that a choice 
must be made between goodness and 
intelligence, that stupidity is first 
cousin to moral conduct, and clever- 
ness the first step into mischief; that 
reason and God are not on good terms 
with each other; that the mind and 
the heart are rival buckets in the well 
of truth, inexorably balanced—full 
mind, starved heart—stout heart, weak 
head.” The argument proceeds: 


“Kingsley’s line is a convenient text; 
but to establish the point that English 
literature voices a traditional distrust of 
the mind we must go to the masters. 

“In Shakespeare’s plays there are some 
highly intelligent men, but they are either 
villains or tragic victims. In ‘Paradise 
Lost’ Milton attributes intelligence of the 
highest order to the devil. In Fielding or 
Swift, Thackeray or Dickens, the hero 
of the English novel is a well-meaning 
blunderer who in the last chapter is tem- 
porarily rescued by the Grace of God 
from the mess he has made of his life. 

“No less significant is the kind of 
emotion the English novelist invites to- 
wards his secondary or lower-class 
heroes—towards Mr. Boffin in ‘Our Mu- 
tual Friend, for example, or Harry 
Foker in ‘Pendennis.’ These characters 
amuse us, and we feel pleasantly superior 
to them; but we agree with the novelist 
that they are wholly admirable in their 
station. Yet if a Frenchman—let us say 
Balzac—were presenting such types, he 
would make us feel, as in ‘Pére Goriot’ 
or ‘Eugénie Grandet,’ not only admiration 
for the stable, loyal nature, bu also deep 
pity that such goodness should be so trag- 
ically bound in unintelligence or vulgarity. 
This comparison of racial temperaments 
helps us to understand ourselves.” 


Professor Erskine goes on to speak 
of historic blunders which have been 
obscured by a mist of sentimental 
rhetoric. “Toll for the brave,” sings 
the poet for those who went down in 
the Royal George. “They were brave,” 
concedes Professor Erskine; “but he 
might have sung ‘Toll for the stupid.’ 


In order to clean the hull, brave Kem- 
penfelt and his eight hundred heroes 
took the serious risk of laying the ves- 
sel well over on its side, while most 
of the crew were below. Having made 
the error, they all died bravely; and 
our memory passes easily over the lack 
of a virtue we never did think much 
of, and dwells on the English virtues 
of courage and discipline.” The writer 
cites, next, the charge of the Light 
Brigade, and intimates that the blunder 
which made it possible is not atoned 
for by praise of the victims’ heroism. 
Quite recently, he reminds us, and 
after full warning, we drove a ship 
at top speed through a field of icebergs. 
“When we were thrilled to read how 
superbly those hundreds died, in the 
great English way, a man pointed out 
that they did indeed die in the Eng- 
lish way, and that our pride was there- 
fore ill-timed; that all that bravery 
was wasted; that the tragedy was in 
the shipwreck of intelligence. That 
discouraging person was an Irishman.” 

The conclusion to which Professor 
Erskine comes is that intelligence is 
the virtue that our age particularly 
needs. He says: 


“England for centuries has got on bet- 
ter by sheer character than some other na- 
tions by sheer intelligence, but there is 
after all a relation between the kind of 
problem and the means we should select 
to solve it.’ Not all problems are solved 
by will-power. When England overthrew 
Bonaparte, it was not his intelligence she 
overthrew; the contest involved other 
things besides intelligence, and she wore 
him out in the matter of physical endur- 
ance. The enemy that comes to her as a 
visible host or armada, she can still close 
with and throttle; but when the foe ar- 
rives as an arrow that flieth by night, 
what avail the old sinews, the old stout- 
ness of heart! 

“We Americans face the same prob- 
lems, and are too much inclined to op- 
pose to them similar obsolete armor. We 
make a moral issue of an economic or 
social question, because it seems ignoble 
to admit it is simply a question for in- 
telligence. We use oratory, like the med- 
icine-man, and invoke our hereditary di- 
vinities, when the patient needs only a 
little quiet or permission to get out of 
bed. We applaud those leaders who 
warm to their work—who, when they 
cannot open a door, threaten to kick it 
in. In the philosopher’s words, we curse 
the obstacles of life as tho they were 
devils. But they are not devils. They 
are obstacles. 


“We really seek intelligence not for 
the answers it may suggest to the prob- 
lems of life but because we believe it is 
life—not for aid in making the will of 
God prevail but because we believe it is 
the will of God. We love it, as we 
love virtue, for its own sake, and we 
believe it is only virtue’s other and more 
precise name.” 


The London Spectator, which de- 
votes a leading article to Professor 
Erskine’s argument, concedes that he 
may be right in believing that where 
public matters are concerned the moral 
point of view can be forced until it 
becomes immoral. “This is one of 
those tiresome paradoxical little con- 
siderations,” it says, “which pull the 
ordinary man up short when he is 
lamenting the inadequate part played 
by morals in matters political. To in- 
sist on viewing every question as a 
matter of right and wrong inevitably 
leads us to suspect the bona fide of 
our intellectual opponents. It is an 
error which lies very near the root of 
persecution.” The Spectator continues: 


“A strong tendency to moral arraign- 
ment blurs all intellectual issues in the 
minds of the very stupid. There are cer- 
tain twisted minds—one wonders if they 
are more common in England than else- 
where—who always make a moral issue 
of their own interest. It sometimes seems 
as if they were really following their 
conscience through thick and thin, and 
as if their very goodness led them astray. 
If we look a little closer at their guide 
we shall see that it is not conscience at 
all. They have made long the phylac- 
teries of self-interest and are indulging 
in a moral masquerade. How often do 
we hear the word ‘robber’ flung about 
where questions of pure economic expe- 
diency are concerned, or a man called a 
traitor because his political ideal is not 
that of his opponents! A great deal of 
this injustice is the direct outcome of a 
tendency to push the moral issue to the 
front.” 


But where individuals are concerned, 
The Spectator differs wholly from Pro- 
fessor Erskine. It. observes: 


“Shall we be giving Mr. Erskine a right 
to complain that we have taken him too 
seriously if we say that to regard Colonel 
Newcome as a fool is to regard Chris- 
tianity as folly? If Mr. Erskine writes in 
the Hibbert Journal he must expect to be 
taken seriously. One of the earliest and 
the most keenly intelligent of the adher- 
ents of the Christian faith discovered that 
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it had in it as an.essential part something 
which could only be described as divine 
folly, and that that something would 
render incorrect the intellectual calcula- 
tions of the world. The writer in the 
Apocrypha was groping after the same 
idea when he said, ‘The knowledge of 
wickedness is not wisdom.’ There is an 
‘invincible ignorance’ which is part and 
parcel of exceptional goodness. If the 






LMOST contemporaneously with 
the awarding of the Nobel 
prize for literature to Rabin- 
dranath Tagore appears the 
“Sadhana,” or “Realization of 

Life” (Macmillan), which embodies 
his religious faith. In this book may 
be found real inspiration. The Hindu 
poet and sage writes with rare calm- 
ness and poise. His quiet phrases are 
suffused with an inner glow. He was 
brought up, he tells us, in a family 
where texts of the Upanishads were 
used in daily worship, and he aims to 
convey “the ancient spirit of India as 
revealed in our sacred texts and mani- 
fested in the life of to-day.” But his 
utterance is much more dynamic than 
that of the Oriental teachers to whom 
we are accustomed. He states, indeed, 
his conviction that “it will never do the 
least good to attempt the realization 
of the infinite apart from the world of 
action.” 

One of the most interesting chapters 
of the book is that devoted to the con- 
tradictions of existence and their re- 
conciliation in love. It opens, in the 
spirit of Emerson’s essay on “Compen- 
sation,” with the statement that crea- 
tion appears to be a series of opposites, 
such as the positive pole and the nega- 
tive, the centripetal force and the 
centrifugal, attraction and repulsion. 
“These are mere names,” remarks Ta- 
gore; “they are no explanations. They 
are only different ways of asserting 
that the world in its essence is a recon- 
ciliation of pairs of opposing forces. 
These forces, like the left and right 
hands of the creator, are acting in ab- 
solute harmony, yet acting from oppo- 
site directions.” He continues: 


“There is a bond of harmony betweeen 
our two eyes, which makes them act in 
unison. Likewise there is an unbreak- 
able continuity of relation in the physical 
world between heat and cold, light and 
darkness, motion and rest, as between the 
bass and treble notes of a piano. That 
is why these opposites do not bring con- 
fusion in the universe, but harmony. If 
creation were but a chaos, we should 
have to imagine the two opposing prin- 
ciples as trying to get the better of each 
other. But the universe is not under 
martial law, arbitrary and provisional. 
Here we find no force which can run 
amok, or go on indefinitely in its wild 
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Anglo-Saxon race has understood and 
worshipped this strange inspired igno- 
rance, and has praised it in literature at 
times with more devotion than discrim- 
ination, it is one great reason for their 
present supremacy. They do not count 
costs. They realize that life is a great 
adventure, and their particular form of 
imagination makes the analysis of expe- 
diencies difficult to them. A nation who 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S ANSWER TO THE 


WORLD-RIDDLE 


road, like an exiled outlaw, breaking all 
harmony with its surroundings; each 
force, on the contrary, has to come back 
in a curved line to its equilibrium. 


Waves rise, each to its individual height - 


in a seeming attitude of unrelenting com- 
petition, but only up to a certain point; 
and thus we know of the great repose of 
the sea to which they are all related, and 
to which they must all return in a rhythm 
which is marvelously beautiful. 

“In fact, these undulations, and vibra- 
tions, these risings and fallings, are not 
due to the erratic contortions of dis- 
parate bodies, they are a rhythmic dance. 
Rhythm never can be born of the hap- 
hazard struggle of combat. Its under- 
lying principle must be unity, not opposi- 
tion.” 


This principle of unity is treated by 
Rabindranath Tagore as “the mystery 
of all mysteries.” We are ever striving 
to reconcile the many with the One. 
We recognize that there is a relation 
between these two, but we can never 
quite explain the relation. We are 
compelled to express ourselves in some 
such paradoxical statement as that the 
One appears as many, that the appear- 
ance is the opposite of truth and yet is 
inseparably connected with it. To 
quote further: 


“The immortal being manifests him- 
self in joy-form. His manifestation in 
creation is out of his fulness of joy. It 
is the nature of this abounding joy to 
realize itself in form which is law. The 
joy, which is without form, must create, 
must translate itself into forms. The 
joy of the singer is expressed in the form 
of a song, that of the poet in the form of 
a poem. Man in his role of a creator is 
ever creating forms, and they come out 
of his abounding joy. 

“This joy, whose other name is love, 
must by its very nature have duality for 
its realization. When the singer has his 
inspiration he makes himself into two; 
he has within him his other self as the 
hearer, and the outside audience is merely 
an extension of this other self of his. 
The lover seeks his own other self in 
his belovéd. It is the joy that creates 
this separation, in order to realize through 
obstacles the union. 

“The amritam, the immortal bliss, has 
made himself into two. Our soul is the 
loved one, it is his other self. We are 
separate; but if this separation were ab- 
solute, then there would have been abso- 
lute misery and unmitigated evil in this 
world. Then from untruth we never 










saw nothing but a mistake in the charge 
of the Light Brigade would be ready to 
perish! Perhaps they have now and then 
carried their contempt for calculation too 
far. Some of the poverty which forms 
such a sordid foil to their wealth is due 
to it, much of their strength and most 
of their heroism have the same origin. 
At any rate, such folly has no connection 
with stupidity.” 


could reach truth, and from sin we never 
could hope to attain purity of heart; 
then all opposites would ever remain op- 
posites, and we could never find a me- 
dium through which our differences could 
ever tend to meet. Then we could have 
no language, no understanding, no blend- 
ing of hearts, no cooperation in life. But, 
on the contrary, we find that the separate- 
ness of objects is in a fluid state. Their 
individualities are ever changing, they 
are meeting and merging into each other, 
till science itself is turning into meta- 
physics, matter losing its boundaries, and 
the definition of life becoming more and 
more indefinite. 

“Yes, our individual soul has been sepa- 
rated from the supreme soul, but this has 
not been from alienation but from the 
fulness of love. It is for that reason that 
untruths, sufferings, and evils are not at 
a standstill; the human soul can defy 
them, can overcome them, nay, can alto- 
gether transform them into new power 
and beauty. 

“The singer is translating his song into 
singing, his joy into forms, and the hearer 


.has to translate back the singing into the 


original joy; then the communion be- 
tween the singer and the hearer is com- 
plete.” 


We fulfil our destiny, therefore, 
when we go back from forms to joy, 
from law to love, when we untie the 
knot of the finite and hark back to the 
infinite. The human soul is on its 
journey from discipline to liberation, 
from the moral plane to the spiritual. 
Buddha preached the discipline of self- 
restraint and moral life; it is a com- 
plete acceptance of law. But obedience 
to law is not an end in itself; by mas- 
tering it we get to something beyond. 
We return to Brahma, to the infinite 
love, to what Buddha calls Brahma- 
vihaéra, the joy of living. in Brahma. 
He who wants to reach this stage, ac- 
cording to Buddha, “shall deceive none, 
entertain no hatred for anybody, and 
never wish to injure through anger. 
He shall have measureless love for all 
creatures, even as a mother has for her 
only child, whom she protects with her 
own life. Up above, below, and all 
around him he shall extend his love, 
which is without bounds and obstacles, 
and which is free from all cruelty and 
antagonism. While standing, sitting, 
walking, lying down, till he fall asleep, 
he shall keep his mind active in this 
exercize of universal good will.” 
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THE WINNER OF THE NOBEL PRIZE 


Rabindranath Tagore, who has just been awarded the Nobel prize for idealism in literature, is a profound philosopher, a spiritual and patriotic 
leader, a historical investigator, a singer and composer, an able editor, a far-sighted educator and a kind and considerate administrator of his vast 
estate in India. 


But “he is, above all,’”’ says his friend, Basanta Koomar Roy, “a poet, the poet of love. He interprets love in ali its multiform 
expressions.” 
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Love, in this sense, is the perfection 
of consciousness and the ultimate 
meaning of everything around us. “It 
is not a mere sentiment,” says Tagore; 
“it is truth; it is the joy that is at the 
root of all creation. It is the white 
light of pure consciousness that ema- 
nates from Brahma.” In love, he ar- 
gues, all the contradictions of exist- 
ence merge themselves and are lost: 


“Only in love are unity and duality not 
at variance. Love must be one and two 
at the same time. 

“Only love is motion and rest in one. 
Our heart ever changes its place till it 
finds love, and then it has its rest. But 
this rest itself is an intense form of ac- 
tivity where utter quiescence and unceas- 
ing energy meet at the same point in love. 

“In love, loss and gain are harmonized. 
In its balance-sheet, credit and debit ac- 
counts are in the same column, and gifts 
are added to gains. In this wonderful 
festival of creation, this great ceremony 
of self-sacrifice of God, the lover con- 
stantly gives himself up to gain himself 
in love. Indeed, love is what brings to- 
gether and inseparably connects both the 
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act of abandoning and that of receiving. 

“In love, at one of its poles you find 
the personal, and at the other the imper- 
sonal. At one you have the positive as- 
sertion—Here -I am; at the other the 
equally strong denial—I am not. With- 
out this ego what is love? And again, 
with only this ego how can love be pos- 
sible? 

“Bondage and liberation are not an- 
tagonistic in love. For love is most free 
and at the same time most bound. If 
God were absolutely free there would 
be no creation. The infinite being has 
assumed unto himself the mystery of fini- 
tude. And in him who is love the finite 
and the infinite are made one. 

“Similarly, when we talk about the 
relative values of freedom and non-free- 
dom, it becomes a mere play of words. 
It is not that we desire freedom alone, 
we want thraldom as well. It is the high 
function of love to welcome all limita- 
tions and to transcend them. For noth- 
ing is more independent than love, and 
where else, again, shall we find so much 
of dependence? In love, thraldom is as 
glorious as freedom.” 


There is a beauty in the world 





which never invades our freedom, 
which makes no claims upon us. It is 
a call to us, but not a command. It 
seeks for love in us, and “love,” Ra- 
bindranath Tagore affirms, “can never 
be had by compulsion.” He concludes: 


“Compulsion is not indeed the final ap- 
peal to man, but joy is. And joy is 
everywhere; it is in the earth’s green 
covering of grass; in the blue serenity of 
the sky; in the reckless exuberance of 
spring; in the severe abstinence of gray 
winter; in the living flesh that animates 
our bodily frame; in the perfect poise of 
the human figure, noble and upright; in 
living; in the exercize of all our powers; 
in the acquisition of knowledge; in fight- 
ing evils; in dying for gains we never 
can share. Joy is there everywhere; ‘it 
is superfluous, unnecessary; nay, it very 
often contradicts the most peremptory be- 
hests of necessity. It exists to show that 
the bonds of law can only be explained 
by love; they are like body and soul. Joy 
is the realization of the truth of oneness, 
the oneness of our soul with the world 
and of the world-soul with the supreme 
lover.” 


FERRERO’S EXPLANATION OF WHAT 


HE real trouble with us in 

America, according to Fer- 

rero, the distinguished Italian 

historian, is not that we are 

money-grubbers or that we 
lack the spiritual gifts, but that we set 
Quantity before Quality. In this re- 
spect, he says, we have turned the 
world our ancestors lived in upside 
down. Formerly men brought forth 
slowly and a little at a time, and suf- 
fered continuously from the insuffi- 
ciency of their material resources. 
They looked upon the amassing of 
wealth merely as a painful necessity ; 
but in all things they sought to at- 
tain the difficult model of perfection, 
whether in art, or in literature, or in 
the worlds of morality and religion. 
The aristocratic character of almost 
all the industries of the past, the im- 
portance which was bestowed on the 
decorative arts and on questions of per- 
sonal morality, ceremonial and form— 
these are all cited as proofs of Ferrero’s 
contention that it was Quality not 
Quantity which carried our forefathers 
forward. We, on the other hand, “have 
won liberty, but we have been obliged 
to abandon almost all the ancient ideals 
of perfection, sacrificing Quality in 
everything.” 

Ferrero records a conversation that 
he had with an American architect. 
He was complimenting an example of 
American architecture. “Yes, yes,” re- 
plied his companion, with a touch of 
satire, “my fellow-countrymen would 
willingly spend a hundred millions of 
dollars to build a church as beautiful 
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as St. Mark’s in Venice, but they would 
command me, as a condition of the 
work, to finish it within eighteen 
months.” Ferrero finds the reply sig- 
nificant. How is it possible, he asks, 
to beautify a world which is inces- 
santly in transformation, wherein noth- 
ing is stable, and which wishes to multi- 
ply everything it possesses—buildings 
as it would furniture? 

But the crisis in the arts, Ferrero 
continues (in The Atlantic Monthly), is 
relatively slight in comparison with the 
general intellectual and moral confu- 
sion wherein the doctrine of quantity 
has plunged men’s minds, substituting 
a standard of amount in place of the 
traditional standard of quality. He in- 
stances the bitter campaigns of recent 
years against the trusts, the great 
banks, the railroads and insurance com- 
panies—in fact, against all the vast 
powers of money. On the one side 
have been those who charged these 
trusts with being centers of corruption, 
instruments of a new despotism not less 
odious than the political despotism of 
old. On the other side have been 
economists who. denounced this move- 
ment of protest as a return to medieval 
ideas, and who in the face of the great 
outcry have paid enthusiastic homage to 
modern finance, its enormous enter- 
prises and organizations. How can 
there be, Ferrero asks, so vast a differ- 
ence of opinion in an age so intelligent 
and educated as ours? He answers: 

“The sole reason for the confusion is 


that men employ different standards in 
measuring the same thing, and for this 


reason find it impossible to understand 
each other. If one admits the quanti- 
tative standard, if one grants that the 
supreme object of life is to produce an 
enormous pile of riches as rapidly as 
possible, the economists are right. The 
injustices and cruelties denounced by the 
adversaries of high finance are merely 
negligible inconveniences in a régime of 
economic liberty of which the modern 
world is naturally proud, for it is to this 
liberty that the modern world owes most 
of its wealth.” 


The continual confusion between the 
standards of quantitative and qualita- 
tive measures, Ferrero proceeds, is 
what prevents the modern world from 
steering a true course amid the grav- 
est moral questions. He speaks of the 
question of progress, and he notes 
that in this century of progress the 
whole world deplores ten times a day 
the decadence of all things. How can 
we explain such confusion as this? 
The answer is “simply that the same 
act may be judged as a phenomenon of 
progress or of decadence, according as 
one looks at it from the point of view 
of Quality or of Quantity.” To be 
more specific: , 


“Set an architect and a locomotive- 
builder to disputing on the modern 
world. The first will maintain that the 
world is reverting to barbarism because 
it multiplies cities and hastily and hide- 
ously constructed villages without being 
able to create a single one of those mar- 
velous monuments which are the glory of 
the Middle Ages. The second will reply 
that the world moves forward because 
the population, number and size of the 
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cities, the amount of cultivated land, the 
extension of railroads, increase without 
cessation. The interlocutors will never 
come to understand each other, just as 
two men who look at the world with 
spectacles of different colors can never 
agree on the color of the world.” 


America, then, is neither the mon- 
strous country where men think solely 
of making money, nor the country of 
marvels boasted by her admirers. It 
is the country where the principles of 
Quantity, become so powerful during 
the last one hundred and fifty years, 
have achieved their most extraordi- 
nary triumph. To follow the argu- 
ment further: 


“An active, energetic, vigorous nation 
has found itself master of an enormous 
territory, portions of which were very 
fertile and others very rich in mines and 
forests, at the very moment when our 
civilization finally invented the machine 
which makes possible the exploitation of 
vast countries and the swift creation of 
wealth: the steam engine. ; 

“Less cumbered by old traditions than 
the elder nations, and with a vast con- 
tinent in front of her, America has 
marched along the new roads of history 
with a rapidity and an energy for which 
there is no precedent. Ten, fifteen, thirty 
times in a single century has she multi- 
plied her population, her cities, and all 
the wealth coveted by man. She has 
created in careless and prodigal profusion 
a society which has subordinated all for- 
mer ideas of perfection to a new ideal: 
ever building on a grander scale and 
ever building more swiftly. No, it is 
not true that America is indifferent to 
the higher activities of mind, but the 
effort which she spends upon the arts and 
sciences is, and will long remain, sub- 
ordinate to the great historic task of the 
United States, the intensive cultivation of 
their huge continent.” 


From the present unhappy state of 
affairs there is, in Ferrero’s opinion, 


N A recent character-study of 
William Jennings Bryan, Sydney 
Brooks makes the following com- 
ment on the intellectual life of 
this country: 


“While the sum total of American in- 
telligence is undoubtedly impressive, it is 
more by reason of its quantity than its 
quality. I mean that the educational sys- 
tem of the country has rather raised a 
great and unprecedented number of peo- 
ple to the standard of what we in 
England should call middle-class opinion 
than raised the standard itself, and that 
as a consequence the operative force of 
American politics is middle-class opinion 
left pretty much to its own devices and 
not corrected by the best inteHigence of 
the country. And middle-class opinion, 
especially when left to its own devices, is 





only one possible way of escape, and 
it has no precedent in the world’s 
history. It is, moreover, a method 
that men will not hear spoken of. 
What Ferrero proposes is “a move- 
ment of public opinion through re- 
ligious, political or moral means, which 
should impose upon the world a rea- 
sonable limit to its desires.” He calls 
attention to the fact that “all the 
moralities which have governed the 
world down to the French Revolution 
forced upon men the belief that they 
would grow more perfect as they grew 
simpler,” and that “when religion and 
custom were not sufficient to teach 
them to set limits to their needs and 
desires, these old moralities had re- 
course to sumptuary laws.” Then he 


says: 


“Very often during my travels in 
America I used to ask myself whether 
men of various intellectual interests 
might not find in this duty something to 
strengthen their conscience for the part 
which they must play in the world. 

“If we disregard medicine, which aims 
to cure our bodily ills, those sciences which 
are concerned with discoveries useful 
to industry, and those arts which enter- 
tain the public, all other branches of in- 
tellectual activity are to-day in dire con- 
fusion. Is there a pious clergyman who 
has not asked himself in moments of dis- 
couragement what good it is to preach 
the virtues of the Christian faith in a cen- 
tury whose dynamic power springs from 
an exaltation of pride and an emancipa- 
tion of passion which amount almost to 
delirium? What intelligent historian is 
there who does not now and then ask 
himself why he persists in telling over 
again the events of the past to a gen- 
eration which no longer looks ahead, and 
which rushes violently on the future, 
head down, like a bull? What philos- 
opher is there who, as he pursues his 
transcendental preoccupation, does not 
feel himself. sometimes hopelessly adrift 





ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF A 
MIDDLE-CLASS MIND 


a fearsome thing. It marks out the na- 
tion over which it has gained control as a 
willing slave of words, a willing follower 
of the fatal short-cut, a prey to caprice, 
unreasoning sentiment and the attraction 
of ‘panaceas,’ and stamps broadly upon 
its face the hall-mark of an honestly un- 
conscious parochialism. Such, to be quite 
candid, appears to me to have been too 
much its effect in America. I know of 
no country where a prejudice lives so 
long, where thought is at once so active 
and so shallow atid a praiseworthy curi- 
osity so little guided by fixed standards, 
where a craze finds readier acceptance, 
where policies that are opposed to all 
human experience or contradicted by the 
most elementary facts of social or eco- 
nomic conditions stand a better chance of 
captivating the populace, or where men 
fundamentally insignificant attain to such 
quaintly authoritative prestige.” 
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like a being fallen from another planet 
upon this earth in an age which no long- 
er is passionately interested in anything 
except economic reality? What artist is 
there who seeks not only to make money 
but to reach the perfection of his ideal, 
who has not cursed a thousand times 
this frenzied hurly-burly in the midst of 
which we live?” 


The argument closes with a solemn 
warning. Ferrero points out that 
while, on the one hand, a civilization 
which pursues its desire for perfection 
beyond a certain limit ends by ex- 
hausting its energy in the pursuit of 
an object at once too narrow and im- 
possible of attainment, on the other 
hand, “a civilization which allows it- 
self to be intoxicated by the madness 
of mere size, by speed, by quantity, 
is destined to end in a new type of 
crass and violent barbarism.” He goes 
on to say: 


“But the point where these two op- 
posing forces of life find their most per- 
fect equilibrium changes continually from 
age to age; and any epoch approaches 
more or less near this point according to 
the degree of activity of the two forces 
struggling within it. The artist, the 
priest, the historian, the philosopher, in 
moments of discouragement, when they 
feel themselves assailed by the temptation 
to think only of a career or of money, 
may well find new strength in the idea 
that each of them is working in his 
different way to preserve an ideal of 
perfection in men’s souls,—it may be a 
perfection of art or of morality of the 
intellect or of the spirit. Let them re- 
member that this ideal, limited as it may 
seem, serves as a dyke -to prevent our 
civilization from being engulfed in an 
overwhelming flood of riches and from 
sinking in an orgy of brutality. This 
task is so great and so noble that those 
who strive for it ought surely to feel 
that they do not live in vain.” 


This observation appeals to the Chi- 
cago Dial as especially pertinent, and 
is linked by that paper with another 
utterance, of Matthew Arnold’s, made 
in 1877 in connection with the war 
between Russia and Turkey: 


“That wonderful creature, the British 
philistine, has been splashing about during 
the war in a way more than worthy of 
himself. That is what is peculiar to 
England and what misleads foreigne? 
there is no country in the world where so 
much nonsense becomes so public, and so 
appears to stand for the general. voice of 
the nation, determining its government.” 


Viewed in the light of these two criti- 
cisms, honors would seem to be easy 
as regards England and America, since 
the philistine mind and the middle- 
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class mind may be taken as mutually 
convertible terms. 

With all its intellectual shortcom- 
ings and its deplorable lack of ideal- 
ism, this type of mind, remarks The 
Dial, is one of the most substantial 
assets of any nation. The same paper 
continues : 


“It is only when it plants itself as an 
obstacle in the path of progress, or when 
it blindly turns from the light that 
shines for the vision ‘purged with 
euphrasy and rue’ that it becomes an ob- 
ject of derision. Nor is it without its 
specific virtues and its peculiar, if nar- 
row, idealism. It makes for stability in 
the social order, and it sets bounds which 
are on the whole salutary to the unli- 
censed strivings of the intellectual order. 
It has an eye for the practical and the 
concrete, and looks askance at whatever 
is abstract or speculative. The mechan- 
ism of society needs a ‘governor’ to save 
it from being torn to pieces by its inter- 
nal energies, and this controlling influence 
is supplied by the middle-class mind. 
Philosophical historians assure us that the 
middle-class element preserves societies 
from disintegration, perpetuating the in- 
stitutions which are its bone and sinew. 
It saved through the Middle Ages what 
was best worth saving from the wreck of 
the Roman Empire; the weakening of its 
power was responsible for such tragic 
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catastrophes as the partition of Poland 
and the French Revolution. It organized 
the Reformation and evolved the Han- 
seatic League. Its sturdy resistance to 
oppression overthrew the Stuart despo- 
tism and achieved the Italian Risorgi- 
mento. It saved the American Union in 
the dark years of the sixties. It is to- 
day stoutly opposing Imperialistic oppres- 
sion in Finland, aristocratic predominance 
in the Scandinavian countries, and mili- 
tary heroics in the German Empire. It 
expresses the solid central mass of the 
people in nearly every modern nation; its 
individual units are neither of the servile 
caste nor of the highly-placed, but of the 
sober and self-respecting class which pays 
the bills of society and keeps its course in 
safe channels.” 


It often happens that the idealistic 
mind, impatient with the slow march 
of progress, cannot do full justice to 
these qualities. Mr. Brooks’s arraign- 
ment is sure to strike a responsive 
chord in the consciousness of many. 
Every phraze of it suggests things that 
are deplorably wrong, and that shake 
even a robust faith in democracy as 
we see it applied to society. How true 
it is, exclaims The Dial, that the best 
intelligence of the country seems quite 
unavailing to correct these evils. How 
often are we made to realize that our 
public is “a willing slave of words, a 








willing follower of the fatal short cut, 
a prey to caprice, unreasoning senti- 
ment and the attraction of panaceas.” 
In this connection The Dial cites the 
meteoric career of the Progressive 
Party during the past year. It goes 
on to note how “the hall-mark of an 
honestly unconscious parochialism” is 
visibly stamped upon “the meddlesome 
legislation which seeks to regulate our 
eating and drinking and clothing, which 
imposes an ignorant police censorship 
upon our art and literature and amuse- 
ments.” The long life of unreasoning 
prejudice, the shallowness of popular 
thinking, the lack of fixed standards 
for our conduct, the amazing success 
with which crazes fix themselves upon 
us, the way in which we fly counter 
to ail the teachings of experience in 
our public policies, are “matters which 
force themselves upon us with painful 
frequency, and almost make us despair 
of our civilization.” The argument 
concludes: “Thus we see that the mid- 
dle-class ‘mind has the defects of its 
qualities, and even to the vision not 
wholly jaundiced the defects may 
loom so large in the foreground as 
to obscure the sterling qualities that 
lie behind. Such as it is, we have 
to reckon with it every day of our 
lives.” 


THE MENACE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 






E HAVE heard much, 

during recent months, 

of the menace of vice 

in our communities. 

There is another men- 

ace, says Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg in 
The International (New York), which 
is just as dangerous and perhaps even 
more so because more subtle and un- 
defined. It is the menace of “the 
intellectual underworld.” Professor 
Miinsterberg refers to half-baked think- 
ers and charlatans who threaten our 
inner culture and our spiritual life. 
“The vice of the social underworld,” 
he observes, “gives a sham satisfaction 
to the human desire for sexual life; the 
vice of the intellectual underworld gives 
the same sham fulfillment to the human 
longing for knowledge and for truth.” 
The first disturbing fact that Profes- 
sor Minsterberg reports is taken from 
his own experience. “I know,” he says, 
“of a large, beautiful high school in 
which the boys and girls are to receive 
the decisive impulses for their inner life 
from well-trained teachers who have 
had a solid college education. I have 
found out that practically all these 
teachers are clients of a medium who 
habitually informs them as to their 
future, and for a dollar a sitting gives 
them advice at every turn of their 
lives.” Professor Miinsterberg goes on 
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to speak of the spiritualists and psy- 
chical mediums, the palmists and the 
astrologers, the spiritual advisers and 
the psychotherapists, advertized in any 
newspaper between New York and San 
Francisco. He says that the postal 
service brings to his study every phaze 
of mental derangement. There is the 
man, for instance, who has the mania 
of persecution. There is the woman 
who imagines that she has an abnormal 
power to inflict injuries on others. 
When, a few years ago, Professor 
Miinsterberg published an article dis- 
closing the tricks of Eusapia Palladino, 
he was flooded with letters of advice 
and explanation. The same thing oc- 
curred recently when he was experi- 
menting with Beulah Miller. He has 
lately received a message from a drug- 
gist who is convinced that “the right 
and the left cerebral egos united with 
one sublime ego are in the body in a 
loose union in possession of an amoe- 
boid cell.” The man’s case is similar to 
that of a dignified elderly trained nurse 
who has devoted twenty-five years of 
the writing of a book arguing that all 
human souls are born in the forests of 
Central Africa and that “souls are sex- 
less forces. Never is one soul born into 
life. There are always two.” 

On the serious problem presented by 
these and a hundred other instances of 





mental pathology, Professor Miinster- 
berg comments: 


“I feel sure that society ought to sup- 
press with relentless energy all those par- 
lors of the astrologists and palmists, of the 
scientific mediums and spiritualists, of the 
quacks and prophets. Their announce- 
ments by signs or in the public press 
ought to be stopped, and ought to be 
treated by the postal department of the 
government as the advertisements of 
other fraudulent enterprises are treated. 
A large rdéle in the campaign would have 
to be played by the newspapers, but their 
best help would be rendered by negative 
action, by not publishing anything of a 
superstitious and mystical type. The 
most important part of the fight, however, 
is to recognize the danger clearly, to 
acknowledge it frankly and to see with 
open eyes how alarmingly the evil has 
grown around us. No one will fancy 
that any social schemes can be sufficient 
to bring superstition to an end, any more 
than anyone can expect that the present 
fight against city vice will forever put 
a stop to sexual immorality. But that 
surely cannot be an argument for giving 
up the battle against the moral perversi- 
ties of metropolitan life. The fact that 
we cannot be entirely successful ought 
still less to be an argument for any 
leniency with the intellectual perversities 
and the infectious diseases the germs of 
which aré disseminated in our world of 
honest culture by the inhabitants of the 
cultural underworld.” 
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WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING’S NEW ARGUMENT 


CAN SOCIALISM BE IDENTIFIED WITH 


F William James is America’s 
greatest philosopher and if, as 
is often claimed, pragmatism is 
his most important contribution 
to thought, the question that 
stands at the head of this article has 
a very real interest. Socialism is 
growing. Can it legitimately claim the 
support of pragmatic philosophy? 
William English Walling, in his re- 
cent book, “The Larger Aspects of 
Socialism” (Macmillan), offers a new 
definition of Socialism and tries to 
identify it with pragmatism. He re- 
lies, it is true, upon Dewey more than 
upon James for his argument, yet these 
two are united in fundamental theory. 
Mr. Walling’s definition of Socialism 
occurs at the very outset of his argu- 
ment and is stated in these words: 


“It is customary for Socialist writers 
sto define the Socialist movement as being 
mainly a class-struggle of working peo- 
yple against capitalists and then to proceed 
-to qualify this definition. This procedure 
is not in accord with the present methods 
-of science, which demand, instead of a 
rigid definition with an unlimited number 
of qualifications, a definition broad and 
*loose enough so that it does not need to 
be qualified. From this standpoint per- 
thaps the nearest we can come to a defini- 
etion is to say that Socialism is a move- 
ment of the non-privileged to overthrow 
the rule of the privileged in industry and 
government. ... In other words, So- 
cialism is a struggle of those who have 
éless against those who have more than 
equal opportunity would afford.” 


In linking this conception of Social- 
‘ism with the philosophy of pragmatism, 
“Mr. Walling takes his first definition 
»of pragmatism from Professor R. B. 
Perry. According to Perry, pragma- 
rtism is “that philosophy which views 
*knowledge as a mode of life; empha- 
sizes the crucial importance of human 
-effort; considers civilization as the 
‘first desideratum and not the totality 
of nature; centers its attention on 
man’s conquest of nature through the 
only true knowledge, which is power; 
-emphasizes society rather than the in- 
dividual because this brings the great- 
est efficiency for the conquest of na- 
‘ture; considers man chiefly in his rela- 
tion to’his fellows rather than in his 
relation to ‘the universe,’ and ‘pro- 
poses to possess the future instead of 
the present and the past.’” This, says 
Mr. Walling, is an excellent character- 
ization. ‘He goes on to speak of Schil- 
ler and of Bergson as interpreters of 
pragmatism. Schiller he prefers to 
leave out of consideration as too “ex- 
treme.” ‘Bergson he calls “fantastic.” 
The man whom he accepts as the real 
prophet and exponent of pragmatism 
in itsmost significant aspects is Pro- 
fessor John Dewey. He writes: 


PRAGMATISM ? 


“Pragmatism, in its humanistic form, 
as formulated by Professor John Dewey, 
has arisen largely from psychology and 
related studies. But the new tendency 
is world-wide and may be seen equally 
well in the effort of many sociologists 
to give their science a basis independent 
of biology. Both by the psychologists and 
sociologists philosophy is brought down 
from the realm of abstraction and re- 
duced to a view of life that can be used 
for the practical service of mankind— 
and must inevitably be so used if the 
modern world of thought is ‘not to be 
reduced to the utmost chaos and con- 
fusion.” 


These definitions of Socialism and of 
pragmatism lead on to a _ lengthy, 
closely-reasoned and heterodox exposi- 
tion of Socialism as a philosophy of 
life. Mr. Walling tries to show that 
Marx and Engels, the founders of 
“scientific Socialism,” were, in their 
own way, pragmatists. There are 
chapters on “evolutionism” and “the 
reign of biology.” Mr. Walling pro- 
claims man “the maker of the uni- 
verse,” and rejects the “mechanistic” 
conception of life. In the domain of 
religion, he carries his pragmatic atti- 
tude so far as to say: “The Socialist 
and pragmatist can be neither an 
atheist nor an agnostic. As he does 
not admit the importance or human in- 
terest of the question, Is there a God? 
he neither agrees with the atheist in 
taking the negative of this proposition 
nor with the agnostic in considering 
that the affirmative has as much chance 
of being right as the negative.” In 
the domain of morals, Mr. Walling is 
extremely individualistic. He devotes 
twenty pages to Max Stirner and near- 
ly thirty to Nietzsche. He names Mon- 
tessori as the creator of a new era in 
education and Ellen Key as the pioneer 
of a new sex ethics. 

Mr. Walling’s book has led to wide- 
spread discussion both within the So- 
cialist movement and outside its ranks. 
The New York Evening Post won- 
ders “whether in his identification of 
pragmatism with Socialism Mr. Wal- 
ling represents a real advance-guard 
of Socialistic thought, or merely a 
small band of foragers poking around 
in the brush.” 

Some commentators on the book feel 
that Walling’s argument is sound. 
“He is undoubtedly right,” says a re- 
viewer in the Boston Transcript, “in 
assuming that Socialism can find its 
best critical defence and philosophic 
justification in the pragmatic method.” 
Most of Walling’s Socialist critics, 
however, take an opposite view. One 
writer, Dr. Joseph Slavit, has been de- 
molishing what he regards as Wall- 
ing’s philosophic fallacies in a series 
of articles in the New York Call. 


Robert Rives La Monte, in the New 
York Socialist monthly, The New Re- 
view, says: “If it pleases Walling to 
become the protagonist of Dewey’s 
philosophy surely no one shall say him 
nay, but equally surely it is not mere 
idle cavilling to protest emphatically 
against labeling such a piece of spe- 
cial pleading ‘The Larger Aspects of 
Socialism.’ ” 

Marcus Hitch, a Socialist lawyer of 
Chicago, declares that “it almost seems 
as if the book were an attempt to 
claim for Socialism the brilliant writers 
of the Individualist-Anarchist school, 
to whom proletarian literature is an 
abomination.” He continues (in the 
International Socialist Review) : 


“We were not aware that the prag- 
matists had distinguished themselves in 
the Socialist movement in any way, not 
even by showing the usefulness of their 
philosophy to the working class. In fact, 
Walling assures us that the struggle is 
not between the working class and the 
capitalist class; that it is improper to 
speak of a working class in this con- 
nection; that there is a privileged ruling 
class on one side, and over against it all 
the rest of the population, called the mass 
or the people. . 

“No doubt some of the sayings of the 
pragmatists could be interpreted favorably 
to Socialism; no doubt such was not the 
intention of the pragmatists themselves. 
Pragmatism is a philosophy of method 
only, without a goal.” 


Max Baginski, in the Anarchist 
monthly, Mother Earth (New York), 
also takes the view that revolutionists 
will not find much value in pragmatism. 
He says: 


“It is increasingly apparent that the 
new philosophy will not reach very far. 
It lacks the most important element of a 
really revolutionary philosophy; that is, 
a revolutionary social vision. It appar- 
ently accepts, ‘practical’ as it claims to 
be, existing society and conditions as 
the basic reality, with the purpose of ex- 
perimenting with it. In other words, 
pragmatism remains hopelessly confined 
within the limits of established environ- 
ment, so that it can lead only to a cheap 
rationalism and reformism. The prac- 
tical application of the pragmatist phi- 
losophy will very likely find expression 
in a higher development of efficiency 
methods. Walling may live to see prag- 
matism grow closer to the Brandeis and 
Taylor systems than to Max Stirner, who 
—by the way—is long dead and there- 
fore unable to protest against being in- 
voked in ‘The Larger Aspects’ as a wit- 
ness in favor of the grandeur and 
beauty of the pragmatist philosophy. Or 
still more likely, pragmatism will remain 
the pale child of professorship, a stranger 
to man’s social struggles, and will lan- 
guidly drag its theoretic existence in the 
universities.” 
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WHAT THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
WILL DO WITH ITS THREE MILLION DOLLARS 


HE recent “whirlwind cam- 

paign” in New York City, 

culminating in the raising of 

upwards of $4,000,000 for the 

work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, has 
served to emphasize the growing im- 
portance of the Y. W. C. A. The 
Y. M. C. A. movement has been going 
steadily forward during recent years. 
The Y. W. C. A. has been somewhat 
lagging. Its methods, several critics 
have charged, have been ineffective 
and antiquated. It has “lacked ap- 
peal,” they say, and it has been too 
Puritanical and repressive. But now 
all this is to be changed. Three-quar- 
ters of the new fund is to be devoted 
to the deepening and extension of the 
woman’s branch of the work. Miss 
Grace Dodge, Mrs. Helen Gould Shep- 
ard, Mrs. James S. Cushman, Mrs. 
William Fellowes Morgan are four 
of the women who have been giving 
time and money to the recent cam- 
paign. George W. Perkins, the Pro- 
gressive Party leader, and Henry P. 
Davison, the banker, have also been 
actively interested. 

Of the $3,000,000 raised, $800,000 is 
to be devoted to the National Board 
Building of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, which stands at 
the corner of Lexington avenue and 
Fifty-second street, New York. The 
President of the Board is Miss Dodge, 
and the Board consists of thirty New 
York members and of the heads of 
committees in the various districts 
throughout the country. The business 
of the Board is to carry on the affairs 
of the United Associations of the coun- 
try, and to consider continuously the 
best means to help women where help 
is needed. In the National Board 
Building are dining rooms, reception 
rooms, committee rooms, class rooms 
and a library. It is a thoroly equipped 
and architecturally beautiful structure. 

Apart from the $800,000 to be used 
for the National Board Building, $2,- 
200,000 is to be devoted to the local 
work of the Y. W. C. A. in New York 
City, of which $600,000 goes to a new 
Central Branch, to take the place of 
present headquarters in East Fifteenth 
street. The Central Branch Building 
will be a great up-to-date club-house 
for girls. It will have a gymnasium 
and swimming pool, and it will have 
improved class-rooms for all kinds of 
courses, from millinery to multiplica- 
tion tables. 

The sum of $500,000 will be spent on 
a new Harlem Branch Building and 
$350,000 will go into a Boarding Home. 
“There are no less than 500,000 work- 
ing girls in New York City,” remarks 
a writer in the New York Times, “and 


it is estimated that at least 100,000 of 
them have no homes of their own.” 
The same writer continues: 


“Of this army of 100,000 girls, exposed 
to temptation and danger, earning as a 
rule so little that they cannot afford the 
comforts or even the real necessities of 
proper existence, the Y. W. C. A. has 
been able to accommodate only about 
three hundred. Of this number twenty 
are in the Colored Women’s Branch, 
twenty-two in the West Side Branch, and 
forty in the Harlem Branch. The rest 
are in the Studio Club, the Central Club 
for Nurses, and the Margaret Louisa 
Home. 

“But the Studio Club is for girls who 
are studying one of the arts. The 
Nurses’ Club takes only women practis- 
ing that profession, while the Margaret 
Louisa Home is really for transients, as 
no one can remain there more than a 
few months at a time. So that at present 
only eighty-two out of the vast throng of 
New York’s real working girls can find a 
home under a Y. W. C. A. roof. 

“The organization proposes, therefore, 
to use $350,000 of its share of the cam- 
paign fund to build and equip a home for 
250 girls, where they can live for from 
$4 to $6 a week. The institution is ex- 
pected to be self-supporting after it is 
fairly established. It will be on the East 
Side, north of Twenty-third street.” 


The Central Club for Nurses and 
the Colored Women’s Branch of the 
Y. W. C. A. are apportioned $400,000 
and $100,000 respectively. The West 
Side Branch will benefit to the extent 
of $50,000. The sum of $150,000 is to 
be set aside to help pay, during the 
first two years, increased expenses due 
to the great enlargement of the work. 
An auxiliary Equipment and Adjust- 
ment Fund of $50,000 is also provided. 
This accounts for all of the $3,000,000 
raised for the Y. W. C. A. The money 
goes, in the main, it will be noted, into 
permanent investments in buildings 
and equipment. The Times writer 
observes: 

“Two years ago it was stated that 
the value of the property held by the 
Y. W. C. A. in this city was only $250,- 
ooo. Other cities not to be compared with 
New York in size and importance were 
better provided with buildings. But the 
work here was not united until about 
three years ago. The men’s association 
covered the entire city as a single or- 
ganization working through branches, and 
this gave it great strength and effective- 
ness. A provisional committee, of which 
Mrs. James S. Cushman was Chairman, 
finally brought about the same system in 
the women’s work, and the fruits are 
already apparent.” 

To Frederick Lynch, of The Chris- 
tian Work and Evangelist (New 
York), the most significant features of 
the budget are the amounts expended 
ori boarding places and on recreation. 
He says: 


“There is great need of such homes for 
young women. Thousands of girls come 
to the city every year from country 
towns. They have no homes, no friends, 
and find boarding-houses somewhat cheer- 
less and too expensive in New York. 
They find pleasant companionship in the 
churches, but what they need is home life 
for the long evenings. This they will find 
at the Y. W. C. A. Here they get pleasant 
and cheerful rooms at lowest prices pos- 
sible, while the restaurant serves meals 
at cost price. Here there are big, well- 
furnished parlors, with open fires and 
general home-like appearance, while there 
are libraries and cosy rooms for reading 
and writing. Each building has a hall 
where there are entertainments or lec- 
tures almost every night, and classes in 
all sorts of studies are in progress in 
the building every evening for the girl 
who wants to study. These classes and 
the lectures and entertainments are open 
to girls who live outside the building as 
well as to those who make it their home. 
Thus in this way no girl need suffer from 
loneliness, no girl need go without most 
of the surroundings of home life, and no 
girl need find her evenings hanging on 
her hands nor suffer from overpowering 
ennui and restlessness which lead so many 
girls to places where temptations are im- 
mediately put in their way. 

“The recreation side of these homes for 
women is also being much emphasized. 
The great Y. W. C. A. pageant [held in 
a New York armory] strikingly illus- 
trated the many phazes of this work. 
The girl in the Y. W. C. A. home not 
only gets splendid training in physical 
culture, not only enjoys the prowess that 
may come from athletic contests, but also 
finds every sort of recreation provided 
for her, so she need not seek them in 
questionable places of amusement.” 


The Young Women’s Christian 
Association may be said to date back 
to the period following the Crimean 
War, when Lady Arthur Kinnaird es- 
tablished a home for nurses in London. 
That was in 1854. Four years later, a 
Ladies’ Christian Union was formed in 
New York. Under its present name, 
the Y. W. C. A. may be traced to Bos- 
ton and to the year 1866. It is not a 
charity, but a society of fellow workers. 
Its object is fourfold: “The promotion 
of the social, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual condition of young women.” 
In one of its reports it states: “In the 
last analysis Americans are what their 
environment makes them, and behind 
the environment stand the women of 
the generation.” It has nearly a thou- 
sand branches in North America, and 
about 300,000 members. With its new 
subsidy of $3,000,000, it may be ex- 
pected to make giant strides in the 
near future and to realize the claims 
of its friends that it already represents 
one of the most remarkable religio- 
civic movements in the history, of 
Christendom. 
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The Eternal Question. 

NE thing is certain,” ex- 

claims the London Times, 

apropos of the fiction of 

the winter. “Romantic love, 

alike at its most spiritual 
and at its most erotic extreme, is a 
strange gate into a world other than 
this. All experience of life, except re- 
ligious experience, seems by compari- 
son with it raw, fugitive, substitutory.” 
The same paper continues: 


“It is the Sesame that discovers the 
Universe. It. is wings to the imagination, 
the beginning of wisdom. In accordance 
with a man’s whole conception of the 
mystery and significance of life will his 
conception of love be. One by one we 
may pass the novelists in review—Boc 
caccio, Fielding, Sterne, Jane Austen, 
Tolstoy, Flaubert, Hawthorne, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Meredith, and the rest— 
with their imagination, intellect, wit, 
insight, humor, pathos; 
when love is their theme 
the very essence of per- 
sonality is surrendered; 
once and for all each 
stands revealed in _ its 
light; his worth is known, 
his height taken.” 


Is it any wonder, then, 
that our present-day nov- 
elists are preoccupied 
with love? 

What Shall We Do with 
this Troublesome but 
Glorious Thing? 

HE Times offers the 
¥ following list of the 
eight most-talked- 
of novels of the season: 


“The Passionate Friends” 
3y H. G. Wells. 

“The Coryston Family.” 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

“The Regent.” By Ar- 
nold Bennett. 

“The Dark Flower.” By 
John Galsworthy. 

“Sinister Street.” 
Compton Mackenzie. 

“The Devil’s Garden.” 
By W. B. Maxwell. 

“The Morning’s War.” 
By C. E. Montague. 

“Bendish”: A Study in 
Prodigality. By Maurice 
Hewlett. 


By 


So the Loni'on Saturday Review characterizes Thomas Hardy. 
with his latest book of short stories, the same paper says further: “The moment a 
reader begins to see clearly that the fulfilled genius of Thomas Hardy is a thing 
utterly apart from the talent or brilliancy or cleverness, or whatever it may be 
styled, of other writers of fiction to-day, that moment he is at least in the right 
way of distinguishing clearly between the real and the seeming, between paste 
and diamond.” 


What do these books 
make of the subject of 
all fiction, which they 
see in the light of their 


own times? asks the Times. What 
have they to offer us in elucidation 
of the eternal theme? The two novels 
at the head of the list, the Times 
notes, separate themselves from the 
others because they are the two in 
which love is regarded in its relation to 
modern conditions in thought and law 
and custom. In their very different 
ways Mr. Wells, the sociologist, and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, in whose thought 
politics plays a large part, bring love 
into conflict with modern ordinances, 
the world as we know it. What are we 
going to do, asks Mr. Wells, with this 
troublesome but glorious thing, which 
will not fit into the comfortable 
scheme? Are we justified, asks Mrs. 
Ward, in refusing to it such liberty as 
even the law allows? The Times 
comments: 

“It is only quite lately that rebellious 
or conforming novelists have begun to 


“TO-DAY’S ONE GENIUS” 


test the actual ordinances of modern 
society by the force of the passion that 
would break free of them. In the six 
others a critic would be perhaps sur- 
prised to find how grayly the novelists 
of 1913 looked upon their special topic. 
Only in Mr. Montague is there more 
than a glimmer of light, more than a 
hint of the possibilities of human nature 
exalted by its strongest enthusiasm. Are 
these the mouthpieces, our critic may ask, 
of an age which plumed itself on putting 
trust in man as he is and as he may 
become? Was all thought in 1913—two 
years after the death of Meredith—so 
dismal, so timid, about a power in which 
that age professed to believe?” 


Thomas Hardy’s Attitude 
Toward Love. 


E TURN to a book of re- 
\) Y, printed short stories by Eng- 

land’s greatest master of fic- 
tion, Thomas Hardy. The collection 
is entitled “A Changed Man, and 
Other Tales” (Har- 
per’s). What does Har- 
dy have to say about 
love? The answer comes 
that he, too, like the 
novelists of 1913, looks 
out upon life with sad, 
gray eyes, and sees hu- 
man beings in the grip 
of a Fate that is some- 
times sportive, sometimes 
fantastic and often cruel. 
There is a story in the 
volume of a man and 
woman who never mar- 
ried—another of “‘life’s 
little ironies,” a pathetic 
but not a hopeless story 
of two who waited for 
one another so long that 
when the intervening 
barriers fell away they 
no longer had the energy 
tocrossthem. For years 
they waited, believing 
that a husband was alive 
in the world and that he 
held them apart. And 
all the time he was dead, 
his body wedged between 
piles in the bed of a 
waterfall beside which 
they used to meet. All 
the time he was “iron- 
ically hissing” at them 
from this spot, in an un- 
known tongue, that they 
could marry if they 
chose! “So they grew 
older, the dim shape of 
that third one stood con- 


In connection 





SHE HAS ABANDONED THE CIVIL WAR 
FOR THE SEX WAR 


Mary Johnston, no longer preoccupied with 
military themes, offers in “Hagar” an argu- 
ment for the emancipation of women. 


tinually between them; and they could 
not displace it; neither, on the other 
hand, could it effectually part them. 
They were in close communion, yet 
not indissolubly united; lovers, yet 
never growing tired of love.” This is 
the old, masterful touch of Thomas 
Hardy, remarks the London Saturday 
Review, the pity and irony of life pre- 
sented, not in many words, but in a 
picture, as of these two unknowing 
lovers, which at once lives in the eye 
and will not be forgotten. The same 
paper continues: 


“There is a solemn beauty in this lit- 
tle tale. It comes of a god-like sympathy 
with thwarted human lives, watching 
them as they refine under the harshness 
of fate, and find a comfort even in 
aspirations which they are unable to fulfil. 
The spirit is here that runs through and 
through the work of Thomas Hardy, 
flushing the coldest marble of his prose 
into life and reality. The last words of 
one lover of these pitiful two sound a 
note that throbs in a thousand pages of 
Thomas Hardy: ‘We are fairly happy 
as we are—perhaps happier than we 
should be in any other relation, seeing 
what old people we have grown. The 
weight is gone from our lives; the 
shadow no longer divides us; then let 
us be joyful together as we are, dearest 
Nic, in the days of our vanity.’ ” 


A Book Full of Glorious 
Talk. 


SPIRITUAL sympathy between 
Mr. Hardy and Eden Philpotts 
has often been traced. The dif- 


ference between them, it has been 
cleverly said, is a difference between 
despair and defiance. Both are som- 
bre. Both are fatalists. But Mr. 
Hardy creeps along to his conclusions 
sadly, while Mr. Philpotts almost revels 
in his. “The Joy of Youth” (Little, 
Brown), Eden Philpotts’ latest novel, 


CURRENT OPINION 


is a noteworthy achievement. It 
catches and reflects a thousand throb- 
bing currents of our time. William 
Marion Reedy, of the St. Louis Mirror, 
remarks that if some American novel- 
ist would write a story with the same 
charm, many reading people would be 
grateful. He adds: 


“Here’s a book full of glorious talk— 
of the storied places of Italy, of the great 
statues and pictures and théir sculptors 
and painters and what they mean in life. 
There’s a fresh wind of youth blowing 
over the vestiges of Renaissance and 
Antiquity. And the life, of which the old 
art was an expression, is related to the 
life of to-day—showing that the issues in 
art, philosophy and politics remain much 
the same. The book is full of living 
criticism that helps on the problems 
to-day, criticism. sure of everything as 
only youth can be sure. , You catch echoes 
of Aristotle, Plato, Pico della Mirandola, 
Machiavelli, Nietzsche, Benedetto Croce, 
Ruskin, Pater.” 


How Eden Philpotts Con- 
ceives “The Joy of Youth.” 


R. PHILPOTTS’ story illus- 
M trates, among other things, 

how art makes for progress in 
spite of the prestige of class conven- 
tion. His hero is a painter, young, 
rich, of good family, living in Florence 
(“where else could an artist live?’). 
His heroine is a Devonshire girl, at 
first betrothed to a very proper young 
baronet and later released, after many 
tribulations, to join the man of her 
dreams. Mr. Reedy notes the different 
stages of the unfolding tale with an 
eloquent sympathy that can only be 
conveyed by actual quotation: 


“The artist wants to paint the girl as 
‘Sandra painted Simonetta in the Spring’ 
—that is to say, in the nude,—and he 
asks her boldly. Magnificently she flames 
out against the thought, but he as splen- 
didly justifies himself, by all that is sacred 
in the spirit of art. The duel is a thing 
delectably done, a rich piece of paganism. 
It is fought out upon the art-plane alone. 
The artist -is foiled, but the girl is not 
offended. It was only a debatable ques- 
tion of esthetics, anyhow. The friend- 
ship of the two progresses through 
delicious chapters in which they are 
gradually getting off the art-plane and 
then—the girl is willing to pose for 
Spring 4 la Botticelli, Why? Because 
she loves the artist. And he, now, will 
not paint her whom he so much wished 
to paint. Why? Because he loves her, 
and she’s holier now than art was before. 
The artist has to fight his own arguments 
and—wins.” 


The story, Mr. Reedy concludes, is full 
of the zest of living and the glory of 
art. It is likewise full of thought 
ranging from zenith to nadir. And it 
opens up the mind so that remembered 
things of philosophy, esthetic, poetry 
sluice in upon the spirit with the 
freshening effect of harmony with th: 
finer things of life which is the essence 
of the joy of youth. 


Maurice Hewlett’s Picture 
of Byron. 


R. HEWLETT seems to grow 
M more erratic as he grows older. 

No one questions the authen- 
ticity of his gifts, but many object to 
the way in which he uses them. His 
latest novel, “Bendish” (Scribner’s), 
is a sequel to “Mrs. Lancelot,” and 
follows the career of Gervase Poore, 
the poet-husband of the heroine of that 
tale. We get, again, thinly’ disguized 
portraits of the Duke of Wellington 
and of Tom Moore. And we also get 
a full-length picture of a man who is 
enough like Byron to be his twin- 
brother. Here it is: 


“George, Lord Bendish, at the hour 
of his majority, was a young man who 
could do everything but see. He could 
feel intensely, think incisively and sum- 
marily, act in a flash, and bide his time 
with extreme tenacity; but discernment 
was denied him. He could not gauge 
values; he could not tell the real from 
the appearance. He had a fund of emo- 
tion, a fount of passion in him, which 
might have set up another Shakespeare 
for Englishmen to worship when he was 
well dead—he turned them both to melo- 
drama or gave them out in ten-gallon jars 
to any painted minx who would take one 
or a dozen of them. He valued most of 
all his possessions his peerage; that was 
a mark upon him he never lost sight 
of. He might have been the most dis- 
tinguished peer in England but for his 
conviction that it was distinction enough 
to be a peer at all. Other careers at- 
tracted him for a time, and he pursued 
them with a zest that soon tired; poetry, 
politics, love, philosophy, affairs—he 
found them and their rewards flimsy stuff 
beside the solid fact of being a lord 
among commoners. It is almost incred- 
ible that a young man so gifted could 
be so dull, that a man so sensitive to fine 
things could be so vulgar-minded, but so 
it was. When he became an acknowl- 
edged poet he hugged the consciousness 
that he was first a lord; when he had 
men behind him who might have stormed 
and carried Westminster, he thrilled to 
remember that a peer led them.” 

“Mr. Hewlett Has Made Byron 
an Utter Scoundrel.” 

ENDISH, Mr. Hewlett is care- 

ful to make clear, is not Byron, 

and Gervase Poore, he is equally 
conscientious in conveying, has nothing 
to do with Shelley. Yet he parallels 
the lives of the two poets at a hundred 
points and gives them the general char- 
acteristics by which we know them. 
Where he leaves historic record is in 
a description of a vain attempt'on Ben- 
dish’s part to seduce Poore’s wife 
(while the two poets are in Italy) and 
in a culminating duel between the two. 
The question inevitably arises: Is a 
novelist—even a novelist of Hewlett’s 
genius—justified in adopting an atti- 
tude of this kind? Has he a right to 
change actual character and _ historic 
facts to fit a literary thesis? A few 
critics find the justification of “Ben- 
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dish” in its consummate skill and 
charm. The London Times, however, 
avers that “fiction does not consort 
with that which is but half-fiction” ; and 
The English Review exclaims, hotly: 


“Mr. Hewlett has made Byron an utter 
scoundrel. On what authority we know 
not, but here is Byron vainly trying to 
seduce Shelley’s wife, and, failing that, 
deliberately seeking to injure the poet, 
who, enraged at his friend’s duplicity, 
comes over to England and fights Byron, 
and gets wounded in the duel. This by 
all the gods is a bit too thick. There is 
no evidence that Shelley fought Byron, 
as there is none that Byron sought to in- 
jure Shelley’s reputation. To use fiction 
to such purpose is an immoral act. The 
figures are so clearly indicated that no 
doubt can exist about them. The Phil- 
istine will read, recognize the Duke, 
Byron, and the rest—and believe im- 
plicitly. To us, the thing is extraordi- 
nary. Most vehemently we protest in the 
name of historical truth and for the 
dignity of art generally. Bendish is an 
arbitrary perversion of fact, a travesty 
of one of the greatest of all English 
names.” 


A New Feminist Novel. 

HE feminist movement is 

spreading rapidly into every 

department of life and art. 

Particularly in literature has 

it become a dominant note of 
fiction. We are presented with strange 
heroines, and stranger situations; and 
continually we are looking for rev- 
elations more extraordinary. When, 
therefore, we read in the Chicago 
Evening Post that “if Olive Schreiner 
had put her ideas about women and 
labor into a novel” (as if she had not 
done so in “The Story of an African 
Farm”!), she might have written some 
such book as Miss M. P. Willcocks’ 
“The Will to Live” (Macmillan), we 
immediately got that book and read it. 
But alas! we cannot agree with the 
enthusiastic reviewer. Miss Willcocks’ 
“new heroine” seems to us a rather old 
one; and to say that the author has 
“an understanding as great, a knowl- 
edge as thorough and a sympathy as 
wide as Olive Schreiner or Ellen Key” 
is, in our opinion, an unwarranted ex- 
aggeration. Miss Willcocks has writ- 
ten an interesting novel, in which she 
has gathered together some unusual 
people and placed them in improbable 
situations. “Throughout the book 
one,” says a writer in the New York 
Times, “is conscious of the author’s 
ceaseless effort; there is conscientious 
description in plenty; never ‘the sudden 
rose herself.’ In at least partial recom- 
pense for this deficiency there is a well- 
thought-out scheme of life, permeated 
through and through with the age-old 
theory of the inevitable sacrifice of 
woman to man—not, here in this twen- 
tieth-century novel as the weaker crea- 
ture falling a prey to the stronger, but 
as the stronger holding forth a helping 
hand to the weakling.” 





FEMINISM IN NEW AMERICAN NOVELS 


Mary Johnston’s “Suffrage 
Speech.” 


NEW novel by Miss Johnston 
is always heralded as an event. 


She is a romantic and passionate 
writer. It is impressively suggested 
that her latest work, “Hagar” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin), is the “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” of the woman movement. 
The publishers inform us that here is 
“a glowing argument for feminism, a 
stirring human drama, a piece of noble 
literature,” marking “an epoch in Miss 
Johnston’s career as a thinker and 
writer.” Certainly a book which marks 
at the same time an epoch in Miss 
Johnston’s career and in the history 
of the world should be of extreme im- 
portance. But altho it is quite evident 
that “Hagar” was seriously designed to 
kindle the world for a Cause, the result 
seems to be, according to a critic in 
the New York Globe, that “as a novel 
the book is a failure, and as feminist 
propaganda it is too primary for 
adults, altho it might be seed for the 
young.” The truth is, Miss Johnston’s 
“new heroine” flys too high, particu- 
larly after she reaches maturity. The 
child, Hagar, in her old-fashioned 
Southern home, is reminiscent of life 
and real enough, “as real as David 
Copperfield,” says Helen Bullis in the 
New York Times. Suddenly, however, 
she “unfolds wings and sails calmly 
away, while the reader remains on foot 
and gapes resentfully after.” To quote 
further: 


“ ‘Hagar’ is an argument for the eman- 
cipation of women, not from moral con- 
ventions, but from those that would 
forbid her to agitate for better social 
conditions, to earn her own living, to 
refrain from undesired matrimony, to 
work for the ballot. If Miss Johnston 
had laid the scene of Hagar’s later re- 
bellion, as she did her earlier one, in 
the South, or anywhere where these par- 
ticular freedoms are less a matter of 
course than they are in New York, the 
picture would have held a keener interest. 
Instead, we see beautiful and devoted 
women in artistic gowns addressing ad- 
miring throngs in East Side halls, or 
moving through a ‘still, pearl-gray mid- 
afternoon’ at an open-air meeting in 
Union Square, where ‘all was a picture, 
lightly shifting with gleams of gold and 
a woman’s voice, earnest, lilting.’ Their 
success is such a foregone conclusion that 
the ‘final applause’ which invariably fol- 
lows gives us about as much thrill as we 
would feel on beholding the triumphant 
finish of the same ladies’ morning attack 
upon their Whiteley exerciser.” 

Fiction and Economics. 

OTH Miss Willcocks and Miss 
B Johnston insist on the economic 

independence of women; but 
they take an unfair advantage of us 
when they introduce economics into 
their fiction, and then proceed to make 
fiction of their economics. They are 
just as unscrupulous in their use of 
wealthy relations and inheritances to 











A CHEERFUL PESSIMIST 


Eden Philpotts, often compared with Hardy 
and sometimes called “the Balzac of Dartmoor,” 
strikes a new vein in his “Joy of Youth.” The 
story transpires mainly in Italy, and Italian sun- 
shine floods its pages. 


save the situation for their “new hero- 
ines” as any old Victorian novelist. 
Miss Willcocks, for instance, particu- 
larly rouses our interest with her im- 
pecunious heroine’s dawning perception 
that a life of labor and economic inde- 
pendence is the only honorable way out 
of her difficulties when—presto change! 
an unknown father dies, leaving her a 
fortune. Miss Johnston shows us an 
interesting struggle between the will of 
one young woman and her entire 
family; but somehow we feel cheated 
when it comes to the crucial question: 
“What do you earn, Hagar?” And 
the heroine answers quite calmly and 
grandly: “I am good for something 
more than ten thousand a year.” We 
want to know how she would do it on 
less than a thousand. For the central 
struggle of the woman’s movement to- 
day is not with heiresses and extraor- 
dinarily lucrative talents. And if the 
novelist really wishes to depict this 
struggle in all its intensity and vital 
realism, she will show us the “new 
woman” who doesn’t inherit a penny, 
whose economic independence is the 
result of character working on environ- 
ment; or one who faces life coura- 
geously and lovingly on a salary—say— 
of ten to fifty dollars a week. But for 
this we must probably go to the real- 
ists. “What gives Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Galsworthy their 
vogue,” says a writer in the New York 
Times, “is their trick of keeping heroes 
and readers trudging along together, 
through mud and sunshine, tired and 
often depressed, but always good com- 
rades. The women who have done this 
for their heroines in the whole history 
of English literature could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand.” 





































































Ellen Glasgow’s Tribute to 
Galsworthy’s Womanly 
Women. 


UT even the realist, when the 
B writer is a man, is apt to ro- 

mance about women in fiction, 
says Ellen Glasgow in her thoughtful 
article on “Feminism,” appearing re- 
cently in the New York Times. The 
“womanly woman,” or rather man’s 
idea of her, seems imperishable in our 
literature. Miss Glasgow has done her 
incomparable artistic best to destroy 
her in “Virginia.” Still she persists, 
and never stronger because so beauti- 
ful, in Galsworthy’s novel, “The Dark 
Flower.” “Mr. Galsworthy possesses 
an understanding of woman’s nature,” 
Miss Glasgow continues, “of her 


CURRENT OPINION 


strength, her weakness, her blindness 
to the virtue of expediency, her tragic 
wastefulness in love—that is not 
equaled—that is not even approached 
by any other of our younger novelists.” 
In “The Dark Flower” he has “painted 
the portraits of four women that stand 
out as softly glowing, as mysteriously 
lovely, as the figures in Titian’s ‘Sacred 
and Profane Love.’” To quote in 
conclusion : 


“About them one and all, ardently as they 
are imagined, there is a certain wistful- 
ness... . These four women are but ex- 
quisite variations from the indestructible 
type of man’s womanly woman—the wom- 
an who lives by love alone—the woman for 
whom Goldsmith wrote his famous advice 





on the simplest and most satisfactory way 
of wringing her lover’s bosom. These 
women exist only in their relation to man; 
and, despite a feverish energy that love 
gives them, one feels that they could 
never become free women, that they are 
doomed to remain the slaves of passion 
or of memory. Only in self-sacrifice have 
they power, and it is not often that the 
beauty of self-sacrifice in woman is de- 
nied by one of the opposite sex. But it 
is Mr. Galsworthy’s peculiar distinction 
that in his masculine insistence upon the 
beauty of self-sacrifice in women, he 
should understand the full cost of it to 
women themselves, the tragic waste of 
useless renunciation, the bitter loss to the 
world of that joy which is the crown and 
heritage of fulfillment, never of cruci- 
fixion.” 


THE UNIVERSAL APPEAL OF THE NOBEL 


HE literary event of the year’s 

end was the Swedish Acad- 

emy’s award of the Nobel 

Prize for the most remark- 

able literary work of ideal- 
istic character to an Asiatic, the great 
Hindu poet and philosopher, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. One year ago, Tagore’s 
poems were hardly known to the 
Western world; and altho he stands 
preeminent in the present renaissance 
of Indian literature, its master . poet, 
the revered singer of songs for over 
fifty millions of people, our knowledge 
of his art and the Swedish Academy’s 
recognition of its supreme value rest 
almost entirely on one small book, the 
“Gitanjali” (Song Offerings), rendered 
into rhythmic and crystalline English 
by the author himself. Almost coinci- 
dent with the award of the Nobel Prize 
have appeared three other and lesser 
volumes;* for neither Tagore’s love 
lyrics, his songs of patriotism, nor, even 
the spiritual message of his prose con- 
tain the universality of appeal to be 
found in these song offerings, which 
William Butler Yeats describes as hav- 
ing but a single theme—the love of 
God. . 

The “Gitanjali” were composed to 
music (the poet’s own), and they are 
sung throughout Bengal, in crowded 
towns and remote villages, by all 
classes of people. Some of them were 
set to the common tunes of boatmen. 
Others form part of the ritual of the 
Brahma Somaj Church. They ll 
“make for peace,” writes Stopford 
Brooke, “peace breathing from Love. 
And because they spring from union 
with undying Love, they appear in 
beauty—in a thousand shapes of beau- 
ty.” Concerning their translation into 
English, which process the author in- 
forms us was almost like a recreation, 


* THe GaRDENER. THE CRESCENT Moon. Sa- 
DHANA, THE REALIZATION OF LiFe. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


PRIZE WINNER 


Ernest Rhys, in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, declares: “Since the Hebrew 
Scriptures and the Greek Testament 
were translated into the English Bible, 
no finer transfusion of the genius of 
other or Eastern tongues into that of 
the Western world has been effected.” 

Rabindranath Tagore is the second 
Anglo-Indian author to receive the 
Nobel Prize, his predecessor being 
Rudyard Kipling, and the New York 
Evening Post thus comments editori- 
ally on the important contrast between 
the two: 


“Of the thirteen European writers upon 
whom the prize for idealism in literature 
has been bestowed, Kipling is the only 
one whose work does not really answer 
to the spirit of the founder’s testament. 
The word idealism is, of course, capable 
of any interpretation, and we may speak 
of Kipling’s idealism of service, of self- 
sacrifice, of obedience, of strength. But 
it is stretching the common meaning of 
the term to use it of one who has so 
emphasized the harshness and brutalities 
of life—combat, material success, the 
domination of the weak by the strong, 
and all that we associate with the Kip- 
ling gospel of the strenuous life. Nor 
does the mind consent to describe as 
idealism a preachment like that of Kip- 
ling, which sets up barriers between race 
and race, which divides the world into 
permanent inferiors and permanent su- 
periors, into predestined masters and 
predestined slaves, to the obliteration of 
the common heritage of humanity in men. 

“Precisely that consciousness of a hu- 
manity which is a unit in itself and a 
unity with the universe is the burden of 
the Bengali poet’s songs. His are the 
themes which know the _ boundaries 
neither of race nor time. His emphasis 
is entirely on the soul of man, on its 
universal sensations and passions. Kip- 
ling’s shallow pronouncements on East 
and West, already worn threadbare by 
the horde of imitative jinglers and penny- 
a-liners, now meet with a sharp rejoinder 
in the recognition by Europe of the fact 


that the East can contribute something 
more to the West than a burden for the 
white man to bear.” 


For a year past, Rabindranath Ta- 
gore has been visiting England and 
the United States, lecturing at different 
universities, at Oxford and Harvard, 
and for the University of Illinois where 
he is educating a son. But so quietly 
has he come and gone that were it not 
for the Swedish Academy’s surprising 
recognition, his recent visit would 
hardly have been known except to a 
favored few. Harriet Monroe intro- 
duced his poems to American readers 
in the Chicago monthly journal, Poetry. 
In England he has been wept over and 
prayed over, according to Ezra Pound. 
“He suffered many fools with great 
patience,” to quote Mr. Pound. “He 
went as quietly as he came. With—to 
use his own words—‘With no exag- 
gerated idea of his own importance.’ 
His attitude was the same the last time 
I saw him as it was almost the first, 
when he said to me quite simply, ‘What 
is it that you see in these translations? 
I did not know that they would interest 
a European.’” A writer in the London 
Nation scathingly adds: “It was a les- 
son in irony to watch Rabindranath’s 
meditative figure and the face as harm- 
less as a dove while he sat in unruffled 
silence among the flickering tongues of 
distinguished people who had never 
meditated in their lives, but, no doubt, 
combined the wisdom of the serpent 
with its other qualities. When ad- 
dressed, he would answer courteously 
in a gentle voice that will be better 
heard in heaven than in London, and 
then again would sit in unruffled si- 
lence, letting time roll on, for time 
brings all things to an end. So now 
the stream of time has borne him back 
to his own country, and, for the salva- 
tion of his own spirit, it was none too 
soon.” 





, THE 

Rabindranath is a great teacher as 
well as poet of his people. He comes 
of a family distinguished for its artists, 
musicians and religious leaders. His 
own father, Maharshi (Saint) Deven- 
dra Nath Tagore, was a founder of the 
Brahma Somaj Church. He himself 
now conducts a boys’ school in far 
away Bengal, a few hours’ journey 
from Calcutta, “on a wide bare heath 
where there are only two very old 
trees standing.” Under these trees his 
father, the Maharshi, built a stone seat 
and spent his days in meditation. 
“Most of the boys who came to me at 
first,” Rabindranath is reported as say- 
ing, “were supposed to be unmanage- 
able; my school was regarded as a sort 
of penal settlement for them! But I 
found that somehow the old associa- 
tions of the place and the freedom they 
enjoyed changed the boys marvelously 
in a very short time. The training is 
on spiritual lines. I do not believe in 
violent methods, and the boys do pretty 
much as they like; they climb the trees 
and run about the garden, their classes 
are held out in the open air, and the 
teachers live with them as friends. My 
system? I have no system. I make 
the boys as happy as possible; that is 
my only method. They perform cha- 
rades and plays, produce a_ school 
magazine, and I provide them with 
papers and magazines to read. The 


teaching in ordinary schools used to 


repel me, and I remember it in deal- 
ing with my boys. I make them 
happy.” 

Such words may sound simple and 
prosaic, but the personality of Rabin- 
dranath is very far from being so. 
According to a writer in the Christian 
Commonwealth, the Nobel Prize win- 
ner is strangely fascinating, “with a 
hint of remoteness and aloofness that 
invests him with an unconscious au- 
thority. His lithe, graceful figure and 
luminous eyes and the visible peace that 
rests upon his finely moulded face have 
a quality of gentleness and charm that 
shames our noisy, clumsy Western 
ways and manners. One feels too 
heavily shod, too loud of speech, not 
fine enough in texture beside this glid- 
ing figure subdued to perfect balance, 
mentally, emotionally, and physically, 
by years of mystical contemplation and 
development of interior resources. He 
talks in a soft, rapid treble, slightly 
tremulous, but vibrant like a reed-pipe, 
and with the same stirring sweetness.” 

There seems to have been a tendency 
in England to wrap Rabindranath in 
cotton wool and parade him about as 
“the effigy of a sanctimonious moral- 
ist,” to use the wrathful words of Ezra 
Pound. “If his entourage has pre- 
sented him as a religious teacher 
rather than an artist it is much to be 
lamented,” Mr. Pound continues in The 
New Freewoman. “Rabindranath Ta- 
gore is not to be confused with that 
jolly and religious bourgeois Abdul 


MASTER POET OF MODERN INDIA 


Baha; nor with any Theosophist pro- 
paganda; nor with any of the various 
missionaries of the seven and seventy 
isms of the mystical East.” Pound 
denies emphatically that in any exact 
sense Tagore is even a mystic. He is 
an artist pure and simple, an author 
whose voice “has almost as many 
shades as one might have expected 
from Voltaire and whose sense of hu- 
mor is as delicate as that of any writer 
in Paris.” Yet Evelyn Underhill, our 
present authority on matters mystical, 
hails Tagore as “the great Indian 
mystic who seems to have caught and 
synthetized the vision and ardor of 
Eastern and Western faiths.” 

But let us listen to the subtle Hindu. 
“T have no creed or doctrine or dogma 
or anything of that kind,” he says very 
gently. “I know nothing. I have made 
no study of philosophy. I was brought 
up in the atmosphere of religious mys- 
ticism. My father was a great admirer 
of the Upanishads and the Sufi mystics. 
But I have no system. My mind is all 
free from dogma and doctrine, and my 
poems are, I suppose, not very clear to 
those who have definite creeds.” Such 
is the poet who has given to the world 
what, in the opinion of the Quarterly 
Review, is “the highest expression of 
man’s belief in God that has been made 
in our times.” 

Rabindranath Tagore’s significance 
in Indian literature is best explained 
by the Rev. C. F. Andrews, in The 
Contemporary Review. For many cen- 
turies, Mr. Andrews tells us, no such 
poet and musician has appeared in In- 
dia. His songs are not only sung in 
Bengal, they are reproduced in other 
Indian dialects, and he is reverenced as 
poet-teacher far beyond the borders of 
his own country. His writings, taken 
as a whole, are the very crown of the 
recent Bengali literary development, 
wherein, owing largely, Mr. Andrews 
thinks, to the impact of foreign cul- 
ture, the classical literature of India 
is being rediscovered and revalued. 
First in this period of renaissance came 
an imitation of English literature, -and 
then a reaction against such imitation. 
Toru Dutt, a famous woman forerun- 
ner of Rabindranath Tagore, wrote her 
poems in English, but they were all 
pervaded by the spirit of the Sanskrit 
past. Rabindranath is very modern. 
He is the master poet of modern India. 
Yet his art is deep-rooted in the past. 
“What Shakespeare did for England in 
the days of Elizabeth,’ Mr. Andrews 
does not hesitate to say finally, “Rabin- 
dranath has done for modern Bengal. 
He has given vital expression, at a su- 
preme moment in history, to the rising 
hopes of his nation. He has made Ben- 
gal conscious of its own destiny—the 
vision of ‘Golden Bengal.’” 

Tagore’s international significance, 
his place in world-literature as a mys- 
tical realist, is most appreciatively de- 
fined by May Sinclair in The North 
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American Review. To find the poet’s 
true sources and affinities we must go 
back to the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, says Miss Sinclair; “to Kabir 
the mystic; to the great Vaisnavists 
who were the Humanists of India; to 
Chaudidas the poet; to Chaitanya Devi, 
the God-intoxicated saint and seer.” 
All of them are said to have been in- 
fluenced by Christianity; but going 
back further still, we find Tagore’s 
naive personal attitude in the Vedic 
Hymns. To quote further: 


“T have heard some of the songs of 
the ‘Gitanjali’ sung and recited by the 
poet himself and by others. At the first 
hearing the rhythms, the pitch, were 
strange, almost unseizable by Western 
ears; sounds tenuous and remote and 
disconnected like the buzzing song of a 
swarm of gnats. On the second and the 
third hearing their music and their magic 
was apparent. 

“Tho this strange music is lost to us, 
Mr. Tagore’s translation preserves not 
only all that is essential and eternal in 
his poetry but much of the strange magic. 
Indeed, the substance of it is of such 
supreme value and vitality that no trans- 
lation could have killed it. Like the 
poetry of his own Vedas and Upanishads, 
it would have survived even the glamor- 
less rendering of a scholar. Above all, its 
simplicity and its transparency survive; 
for they are of the substance of this 
poet’s vision. The whole complexity of 
things, the veil of Maya, the illusion of 
the world, is simple and translucent to 
him, so simple and so translucent that 
Reality is neither hidden by it nor ob- 
scured.... 

“There is nothing in the Western world 
to compare with these poems but the 
writings of those mystics who were also 
saints: St. Augustine, St. Thomas a 
Kempis, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Julian 
of Norwich, St. Catherine of Genoa, 
St. Teresa; and, above all, St. John of 
the Cross in “The Dark Night of the 
Soul.’” 


In conclusion, the quintessence of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s message to the 
Western world, spiritual and. artistic, 
would seem to be contained in the fol- 
lowing utterance, taken from one of his 
lectures and quoted only in part: 


“When man’s consciousness is re- 
stricted only to the immediate vicinity of 
his human self, the deeper roots of his 
nature do not find their permanent soil, 
his spirit is ever on the brink of starva- 
tion; and in the place: of healthful 
strength he substitutes rounds of stimu- 
lation. ... Then it is that, in our self- 
expression, we try to startle, and not to 
attract; in art we strive for originality, 
and lose sight of truth, which is old and 
yet ever new; in literature we miss the 
complete view of man, which is simple 
and yet great; but he appears as a psycho- 
logical problem, or the embodiment of a 
passion that is intense because abnormal, 
and because exhibited in the glare of 
a fiercely emphatic light which is artifi- 
cial... . But this cannot go on forever. 
Man must realize the wholeness of his 
existence.” 





THE LEADER 


S SOME men have the vision 
of their country rich and 
prosperous, and some men 
the vision of their country 
great and powerful, his imag- 

ination kept always before him the 
vision of a country inspired and ele- 
vated by a purer and nobler taste; and, 
unselfishly and with enthusiasm, with 
persistency and high and noble courage, 











From a Pastel Portrait by Miss Emmet 


AMERICA’S MASTER BUILDER 


Charles Follen McKim, says his new biog- 
rapher, ‘‘stood for a national architecture, in- 
spired by beauty and built upon the solid foun- 
dations of law, order and tradition.” 


he devoted himself to that work.” So 
Elihu Root once described Charles Fol- 
len McKim. The words are quoted and 
indorsed in a new memorial volume on 
McKim (Houghton Mifflin), written 
by Alfred Hoyt Granger and dedicated 
to William Rutherford Mead, “the last 
of a great triumvirate.” The book 
tells, in picture and in prose, of the 
master-works that have carried Mc- 
Kim’s name to the ends of the earth, 
and that have influenced and are still 
influencing the whole younger genera- 
tion of American architects. The 
Boston Public Library, with its unsur- 
passed murals by Abbey, Sargent and 
Puvis de Chavannes; the _ restored 
White House in Washington; that pure 
architectural gem, the Morgan Library, 
on Thirty-sixth street, New York; the 
library on Morningside Heights which 
may be said to furnish the architectural 
keynote of Columbia University; the 
Harvard and University Clubs, the lat- 
ter pronounced the most beautiful club 
building in the world; the Pennsylvania 
Depot, a colossus among railway sta- 
tions; the towering new Municipal 
Building of the City of New York— 
all these, and a hundred more, furnish 
mute testimony to the genius of Mc- 
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OF AN ARCHITECTURAL RENAIS- 


SANCE IN AMERICA 


Kim. “No lover,” Mr. Granger tells 
us, “ever served his mistress with more 
tender and entire devotion than McKim 
served Architecture. To him she was 
emphatically the Mother of the Arts, 
the fount of creative beauty, and for 
her embellishment he pressed into co- 
operation with himself all whose work 
was needed for the perfection of any 
building.” 

When the firm of McKim, Mead and 
White was formed in New York in 
1879, American architecture was weak 
and imitative. The best monuments of 
an earlier period, such as St. Paul’s 
Chapel and the New York City Hall, 
were negligible. Only two men belong- 
ing to that period are still remembered 
-—the scholarly Richard Morris Hunt 
and the full-blooded romantic, H. H. 
Richardson. The time was ripe for a 
new impulse in American architecture, 
and it came through what Mr. Granger 
calls the “Renaissance of McKim, 
Mead and White.” It was in their in- 
terpretation of the Renaissance, he 
says, and in their adaptation of its 
forms to modern conditions, that we 
may find the secret of their profes- 
sional success. He continues: 


“McKim seems to have been the first 
man in his profession to recognize the 
peculiar analogy between the conditions in 
Europe at the time of the Renaissance 
and the conditions in this country imme- 
diately after the Civil War. Both periods 
were times of awakening,—transitional 
periods when the people at large were 
realizing the extent and power of their 
material prosperity; and in the midst of 
all this potential activity to this firm 
came first the vision of a civilization 
equaling and even surpassing the civiliza- 
tion and prosperity of ancient and im- 
perial Rome. 

“All around them was 


of France, to the needs of America and 
devoted himself to the study of these 
styles, and what I have called the ‘Renais- 
sance of McKim, Mead and White’ is a 
wonderful adaptation of the styles of 
these periods to the needs of twentieth- 
century America.” 


Some critics have called the firm 
of McKim, Mead and White arche- 
ologists, and have accused them of 
merely transplanting to our soil cer- 
tain well-known and admired European 
buildings. “Never was criticism more 
ignorant or unjust,” Mr. Granger re- 
marks. He cites the case of the tower 
of Madison Square Garden, into which 
Stanford White and McKim both put 
so much of themselves, and which even 
so intelligent a critic as Russell Sturgis 
has called a copy of the Giralda at 
Seville; and he says: “Excepting the 
fact that both towers are square, that 
the top story of each main tower con- 
sists of a loggia with five bays to each 
side, the central bay in each case being 
arched, and that there is a similarity in 
the outline and in the number of stories 
in the structure of each, the two towers 
are totally dissimilar in color, in ma- 
terial, in proportion, and in detail, and 
in my judgment the New York tower 
is much the more beautiful.” Mr. 
Granger writes further: 


“Not only in New York, but in other 
large cities of the country, do the build- 
ings of McKim, Mead, and White stand 
out from the surrounding mass, not be- 
cause of the possession of any striking 
qualities, but because of that air of dis- 
tinguished breeding which pervades them 
all. Such distinction can only be pro- 
duced by the consistent sacrifice of indi- 
vidual preference to the higher good of 
the profession as a whole. Richardson 





architectural chaos. Rich- 
ardson had not succeeded 
in implanting his rich, 
beautiful, and romantic 
Romanesque style upon 
this soil, because it could 
not take root. What his 
style became in the hands 
of his followers we all 
know. There was no real 
place in a nation expand- 
ing by leaps and bounds, 
and demanding light and 
air and sunshine, in which 
to expand still more, for 
an architecture which call- 
ed for the silence and 
shadows of medievalism. 
McKim saw in his dream 
a civilization of law and 
order, cities rich, spacious 
and necessarily conven- 
tional. He quickly grasped 
the adaptability of the ar- 
chitecture of Rome, Flor- 
ence, and Tuscany, as well 
as the Louis XIV. period 
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OUR COUNTRY’S GREATEST OBJECT-LESSON IN 


ARCHITECTURE 


McKim’s restoration of the White House at Washington ‘‘can 
be pointed to with justifiable pride by all Americans,” declares 
Alfred Hoyt Granger, ‘‘as embodying in itself those democratic 
ideals of simplicity and dignity upon which the whole structure 
of our government was reared.” 
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THE SECRET OF McKIM’S SUCCESS 


STANDING GIANT-LIKE ON ONE LEG 


McKim excelled in effecting terrible impres- 
sions, imparting to even his most solitary pillar 
a certain Cyclopean majesty which every visi- 
tor to the Pennsylvania Railroad Station in 
New York must remember for ever. 


was unquestionably a more _ brilliant 
genius than McKim, but he worked in 
a style adapted peculiarly to his own 
temperament, and, as he left no abiding 
architectural principles for future genera- 
tions, his style quickly died out. No- 
body questions the supreme genius of 
Shakespeare in the field of dramatic 
literature, but he never did for the Eng- 
lish Language what Racine and Corneille 
did for the French, in establishing a form 
and tradition in dramatic literature for 
his successors to follow and_ further 
develop. This is just what McKim did 
for American architecture. He recognized 
that under certain conditions the forms 
of the Renaissance were capable of almost 
infinite expansion.” 


On the personal side, McKim was 
most strongly marked by two charac- 











EMPLOYING LITERATURE FOR A 
PURELY DECORATIVE SCHEME 


McKim’s genius could cope with the difficulty 
presented by 100,000 book-bindings beneath a 
ceiling treated in accordance with the impecca- 
ble taste of Pierpont Morgan, whose library 
delights us here. 


teristics which, in him, 
were carried to an ex- 
treme. One of these was 
modesty and a shrinking 
from everything in the 
nature of publicity or 
praise. The other was his 
enthusiasm for and in- 
terest in the younger 
men who were coming 
up in his profession and 
through whom he felt 
that the traditions which 
he and his two associates 
were building up would 
be carried on. 


McKim’s father was of |geaa: 





Irish Protestant blood. 
His mother was a Phil- 
adelphia Quakeress. His 
private life was clouded 
by great sorrows. Mr. 
Granger observes: 


THE 


“McKim may almost be said to have 
had no private life. At the age of 
twenty-five he married Miss Bigelow, of 
3oston. That marriage was not a happy 
one, and they were later divorced with- 
out any breath of scandal being attached 
to either. Of this marriage there was 
one daughter—Miss Margaret McKim— 
who was her father’s companion during 
the later years of his life. On June 25, 
1885, he married Miss Julia Armory Ap- 
pleton, of Lenox. This marriage gave 
every promise of most complete happiness 
to both, but was only short-lived owing 
to the death of Mrs. McKim in 1887. 
In her memory he founded the Julia 
Amory Appleton Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture at Harvard, which provides an 
annual stipend of one 


WEB OF THE RAILROAD SPIDER 


This effect of McKim’s in the Pennsylvania Depot has all 
the artistry of those meshes woven amid the Brazilian forests 
from the summits of trees towering skyward like these shapes. 


est study and hardest work he con- 
centrated his whole heart and mind 
and feeling upon his work as an archi- 
tect. “The crown of architecture,” Mr. 
Granger declares, “was for him suffi- 
cient; he sought no other and to win 
this one he gave his life’s blood.” 


“Behind that gentle, ingratiating man- 
ner, which he showed to all who came in 
contact with him, lay an absolutely in- 
flexible will. When he seemed most 
about to surrender and to yield to op- 
position, he was always found to be most 
determined, most immovable. Disliking 
conflict of any sort, he never could yield 
in what he believed to be best for the 
future of art, but he was never aggressive 
in his determination and never appeared 
to realize the victory when he had won it.” 





thousand dollars for a 
traveling student. Healso 
may be said to have had 
no fixed abiding-place. He 
builded for his friends 
many beautiful houses, of 
which the most beautiful 
in my judgment is the 
Kane house on the north- 
west corner of Fifth Ave- 
nueand Forty-ninth Street, 
New York, but, like the 
cobbler of old, he never 
had time to build a home 
for himself.” 


Mr. Granger comes to 
the conclusion that Mc- 
Kim never had time to 
do anything for his own 
personal advancement or 
gratification. “ Perhaps 
that is the secret of real 
success in life; he lived 
and worked for others, 
and in that fact lies the 
foundation of his radiat- 
ing charm.” In one re- 
spect, it seems, McKim 
differed from the geni- 
uses of the Renaissance. 
He did not scatter his 
energies, but by the clos- 











THE DRAGON OF A THOUSAND EYES 


The subtlety of McKim’s solutions of practical problems was 
never better exemplified than in his treatment of the myriad 
windows which had to be let in on every side of the Municipal 
Building without compromizing the dignity of the edifice. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































E WONDER why it is 

so many of our modern 

poems, especially those 

that touch upon labor, 

are so jaundiced. One 
might think, at times, in reading our 
younger poets, that we are living in 
the dark ages, sodden with cruelty, 
rapacity and fanaticism, instead of in 
an age flaming with great achievement, 
and golden with heroism, altruism and 
tolerance. When a poet feels the in- 
spiration of all this, as Kipling has, he 
gets an immediate hearing around the 
world. But when a poet sees nothing 
in toil but a primal curse, nothing in 
sex but animalism and white slavery, 
nothing in organized industry but ra- 
pacity, nothing in a big city but temp- 
tation and corruption, there is but one 
safe course for him or her—to let so- 
ciology alone and draw poetic inspira- 
tion from ancient history and from in- 
animate Nature. 

If we are asked to make a personal 
application of these remarks, we shall 
make mention of Herman Hagedorn’s 
new volume of “Poems and Ballads” 
(Macmillan), and Florence Wilkinson 
Evans’s new volume, “The Ride 
Home” (Houghton Mifflin Company). 
In these volumes we find two authentic 
poets taking a jaundiced view of the 
activities of the age and doing it so 
often that their cases seem in danger 
of becoming chronic. It is a pity that 
so many of our younger choir are 
tinged with the same yellow tones. 
The poem below is another illustration. 
It has fine poetic qualities and was 
chosen by the Poetry Society as the 
best poem in the American magazines 
for November. But the view taken of 
industry in the form of a factory or 
mill as nothing but a “hideous barren 
hell” is altogether too somber and, we 
may add, too conventional to be con- 
vincing. We quote from The Atlantic 
Monthly: 


CRACK O’ DAWN. 
By Fannie STEARNS Davis. 


C RACK O’ DAWN! Red sun looks 

in 

Through my curtains white and 
thin. 

Sun looks in, and I look out 

At the sweet world spread about. 

Silver dew on lilac tree, 

Meadow-larks desiring me, 

Hills that sleep along the dawn, 

Sense of wise stars just withdrawn 

(Serious stars that hide away 

In the hot blue halls of Day). 


No one sees me as I run 

Clear to meet the clear-eyed sun. 

No one hears me laugh and sing 
Many a dawn-swept dancing thing. 
No one knows my prayers are made 
Out of dew-pearl and leaf-shade, 
Out of lark-song and sky-breath; 
Simplest challengers of Death. 
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RECENT POETRY 


Crack 0’ dawn. The City still 

Sleeps behind my daisy-hill ; 

Very dull, with shutters locked. 

Tho the red sun knocked and knocked 
They would never ask him in. 

But the bull-mouthed whistles’ din 
Breaks their heavy dreams apart; 
And they groan, and stretch, and start 
Grambling up. 


O Dawn! Am I 

Guilty of their sweat and sigh? 

Am I cold and hard, to run 

Free of foot to meet the sun, 

While the bull-mouthed whistles roar, 
And the drab-faced people pour 
Herded down the blank gray street,— 
Leaden eyes and leaden feet? 


Could I help them if I too 

Lost my sunrise leaves and dew? 
If I made my own dreams gray 
With the dust of day-to-day, 
And forgot the stars, and fell 

In that hideous barren Hell, 
Where, I think, my soul would be 
Hard for God Himself to see? 


Once.I was a pagan wild, 

With the wonder of a child. 

Once I thought the City too 

Might go free of dawns and dew. 
Oh, I thought them stupid folk, 
With their crazy wheels and smoke, 
Swarming babies, huddling halls, 
Brazen laughter, sodden brawls, 
And their blind souls,—blind, while I 
Played the god with wind and sky. 


Crack o’ dawn! Red sun, I wake 
Singing for your splendid sake; 
Silent, for the City still 

Drugged behind my daisy-hill. 


Oh, but were I pagan yet! 
God! could I forget! forget! 


What is called “free poetry” is be- 
coming more and more popular with 
the writers of poetry, tho we doubt 
whether the readers have grown to like 
it. An excellent specimen of it is 
found in the London Nation. The ir- 
regularity in the length of lines is the 
most distinctive feature of the “free” 
poem, and this is a feature that, care- 
fully handled, may add to the charm 
of poetry and make it seem less like a 
machine-made product. There is peril, 
however, that it be made an excuse for 
slovenliness. 


ROMANCE. 


By MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


OME—come to me! 
I am the sea, 
I am all that can never be; 


The whirling wind — the steady 
light 
Of ships, slow-sailing out into the night; 
Wind, wave, and leaping spray— 
And the lands which are very far away; 
Every rainbow-circled shore, 
Where you may stay 
A night and a day, 
No more! 
I kiss your eyes and leave them blind, 
I am around you and above, 





I am the road that lies before 
And behind— 


I am Morning—I am Love! 

I shake my gleaming, 

My sun-bright wings, 

Whilst you lie dreaming 

Of other things. 

The sun shakes your grating, 

The wind’s at the door— 

Oh! ride forth, for all the world is wait- 
ing, 

And come back no more! 

Am I not fair, 

With my wishing cap on my gold hair ?— 

Am I not fleet, 

Who have feathered shoulders and winged 
feet? 

Listen! ah! listen! have you heard 

Such a song ever 

As now, beneath the wandering moon, I 
sing! 

Each wild-winged bird 

Whose throat is mad with Spring, 

Has sought to learn it, but might never. 

Listen !—wheresoe’r I pass 

Laughter stirs among the grass— 

And the withered tree 

Breaks into leaf, 

And Grief 

Lays aside her heart, tear-laden, 

And becomes my waiting-maiden, 

Serving me! 


I am the sheath, I am the sword, 

And I am flame:—TI set alight 

Cities, that men may make 

Songs of that burning for my sake, 

And yield their souls up at a word! 

It may be I shall turn my head 

And with my eyes’ flash strike you dead— 

What matters it? 

You will have lived as only they 

Who do my bidding may. 

Of what avail to sit 

In comfort, ease, and slow decay, 

Watching the gray ash, bit by bit, 

Crumble away? 

What care tho I destroy, 

Who have re-christened Death and called 
him Joy? 

And have taught laughter 

To the gray, horn-fingered Fates— 

Oh! if I lead you dancing through Hell’s 
gates, 

What matter what comes after? 


Come—come to me! 

I am the moon—I am the sea; 

I am every ship which sails 

Trackless waters, knowing not 

Where she steers. 

I am the light which never fails; 

I am a golden knot, 

Binding together the loose years! 

I sparkle and run 

Like glass in the moonlight, like frost in 
the sun, , 

And when you have found me then life 
has begun. 

Therefore be bold— 

Of my hand take hold, 

And swing in the track of my garments’ 
fold! 

Cling to me, follow me, set your heart 
free; 

I am all that can never be— 

A song—a spell, a key of gold, 

Which can unlock the earth and the sea. 

Come—come, oh! come with me! 















In an evident effort to reach the man 
in the street, Tom MclInness has en- 
titled his newly published volume of 
verse “The Rhymes of a Rounder” 
(Broadway Publishing Company). Yet 
in spite of the bouncing title most 
of the “rhymes” take the rather pre- 
cious forms of the old French measures 
—villanelles, cantels, mirelles, ballades, 
and so forth. These may not “get” the 
man in the street, but they are well 
worth while. They have life in them, 
a swinging melody, and you do not need 
—as in the case of Ezra Pound—to be 
old French yourself to know what the 
writer is talking about. Here is the 
first poem in the book: 


BALLADE OF YOUTH REMAINING. 
By Tom McINNEss. 


Pardon if I ravel rhyme 
Out of my head disorderly! 
Forgetting how the rats of time 
Are nipbling at the bones of me! 
But while upon my legs I’m free 
Out in the sunlight I intend 
To dine with God prodigiously : 
Youth is a splendid thing to spend! 


Here’s to the man who travels still 
In the light of young discoveries! 

Here’s to the fellow of lusty will, 
Who drives along and hardly sees 
For glamor of great realities 

The doom of age! This line I send 
To all who sing hot litanies: 

Youth is a splendid thing to spend! 


But ’tis not all a matter of years: 
’Tis a way of living handily 
In a game with Life, while yet appears 
A glory near of victory; 
With ventures high, and gallantry 
Twinkling ’round the nearest bend 
Where damsels and fine dangers be: 
Youth is a splendid thing to spend! 


Fellows, come and ride with me 
Swiftly now to the edge of the end, 

Holding the Stars of Joy in fee!— 
Youth is a splendid thing to spend! 


Bliss Carman gives us a pleasing 
fancy, exquisitely wrought, in The 
Smart Set: 


DANCE OF THE SUNBEAMS. 


By Briss CARMAN. 


HEN morning is high o’er the 
hilltops, 
On river and stream and 


lake, 
Wherever a young breeze whispers, 
The sun-clad dancers wake. 


One after one upspringing, 

They flash from their dim retreat; 
Merry as running laughter 

Is the news of their twinkling feet. 


Over the floors of azure 
Wherever the wind flaws run, 

Sparkling, leaping and racing, 
Their antics scatter the sun. 


RECENT POETRY 





As long as water ripples 
And weather is clear and glad, 

Day after day they are dancing, 
Never a moment sad. 


But when through the field of heaven 
The wings of storm take flight, 
At touch of the flying shadows 
They falter and slip from sight. 


Until, at the gray day’s ending, 
As the squadrons of cloud retire, 

They pass in the triumph of sunset 
With banners of crimson fire. 


One of the best poems ever written 
on George Washington appears in the 
new volume “A Wand and Strings and 
Other Poems” by R. C. Low, published 
by John Lane: 


THE WASHINGTON STATUE IN 
WALL STREET. 


By R. C. Low. 


MMORTAL more than bronze, in 
bronze he stands, 


Through all our tumult unperturbed, 
sedate ; 
Coming clear-eyed, out of the scorch 
of fate, 
Rough reins and sword-hilts calloused in 
his hands. 


How large he looms beyond this troubled 


hill! 

How, lost in balancings of life and 
death, 

He heeds the flutter of his country’s 
breath, 


And bids, “I crave you, gentlemen, be 
still !”’ 


This was the man who stemmed through 
brutal seas 
And broke the dreadful shadow of a 
throne; 
Who supped with swords, and watched 
all night alone, 
Far off, in some great silence, on his 
knees. 


The note of personal experience is 
becoming more and more dominant in 
the poems by Edith Thomas, and in 
consequence her work, while retaining 
the rare and delicate beauty it has al- 
ways had, has become more vital and 
more poignant. This is from Harper's 
Monthly: 


OUT OF IT ALL. 


By EpitH M. THomas. 


UT of it all.... And now I see 
clearly 
How little there was that touched 
me nearly, 
Tho I hated (how idly!) and loved (how 
dearly!), 
Tho I deemed this great, and judged that 
small; 
Now the bounds I set are a crumbled 


wall— 
Out of it—out of it all! 


Out of the years that lagged, or hasted, 
Out of the power of the griefs that 
wasted, 
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Out of the sway of the joys that, half- 
tasted, 
Leave the heart sick, that so soon they 
can pall— 
Out of the drive, the tumult, the brawl, 
Out of it—out of it all! 


Out of it all. ... And the world reced- 
ing, 

Who, or what, is there, whither leading? 

Through a space unknown, I, unknown, 
am speeding, 

And the fashions that were, away from 
me fall. ... 

What was that word I would fain 
recall ? 

“Out of it—out of it all!” 


An unpublished poem by Robert 
Browning is, of course, a notable 
literary event. It was found in a col- 
lection of Browning manuscripts ac- 
quired last May by the British Mu- 
seum. It is published in this country— 
with an illuminating introduction by 
Dr. William Hayes Ward—in The In- 
dependent. It is too long to publish 
entire here. We give about one-fourth 
of it: 


A SOLILOQUY OF AESCHYLUS. 
By Ropert BRowNING. 


AM an old and solitary man, 
And now at set of sun in Sicily 
I sit down in the middle of this plain 
Which drives between the mountains 
and the sea 
Its blank of nature. If a traveler came 
Seeing my bare, bald skull and my still 
brows 
And massive features colored to a stone, 
The tragic mask of a humanity 
Whose past is played to an end,—he might 
mistake me 
For some god Terminus set on these flats 
Or broken marble Faunus. Let it be. 
Life has ebbed from me—I am on dry 
ground— 
All sounds of life I held so thunderous 
sweet 
Shade off to silence—all the perfect shapes 
Born of perception and men’s images 
Which thronged against the outer rim of 
earth 
And hung with floating faces over it 
Grow dim and dimmer—all the motions 
drawn 
From Beauty in action which spun audibly 
My brain round in a rapture, have grown 
still. 
There’s a gap ’twixt me and the life once 


mine, 
Now others’ and not mine, which now 
soars off 


In gradual declination—till at last 

I hear it in the distance droning small 

Like a bee at sunset. Ay, and that bee’s 
hum 

The buzzing fly and mouthing of the grass 

Cropped slowly near me by some straying 
sheep 

Are strange to me with life—and separate 
from me 

The outside of my being. I myself 

Grow to the silence, fasten to the calm 

Of inorganic nature, sky and rocks. 

I will pass on into their unity 

When dying down into impersonal dusk. 
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WILL UNCLE SAM GRAB THE 
TELEPHONE WIRES? 


HE government ownership of 

all means of interstate com- 

munication, including the tele- 

graph and the telephone, is 

being urged with increasing 
frequency. During the Taft adminis- 
tration government control, tho not 
government ownership, was advocated 
by Mr. Wickersham. The attitude of 
the Wilson administration is not en- 
tirely clear, but there have been suffi- 
cient rumors to warrant the question 
asked by Frederick Boyd Stevenson: 
“Is Uncle Sam trying to gather all the 
wires of the telephone and the tele- 
graph companies into his hands and 
act the composite part of capital- 
ist, promoter, business manager, key- 
pounder, messenger boy and _hello- 
girl?” If he is, Mr. Stevenson goes 
on to say, in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
there’s a nut for the economic enigma 
solvers to crack—and it’s a hard one. 
Representative David John Lewis of 
Maryland has presented to the Presi- 
dent the data gathered by him on the 
subject of the development of wire 
communication in this country. From 
any point of view, Mr. Stevenson 
writes, the magnitude of the proposi- 
tion of government ownership of tele- 
phones and telegraphs must appear 
startling. 


“There are two. big corporations that 
control the great majority of the tele- 
phone and telegraph lines in the United 
States. These are the Postal-Cable Tele- 
graph Company and the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. With 
the latter are affiliated the Bell Telephone 
Company, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and the Western Electric Com- 
pany. In addition there are something 
like 20,000 local or independent telephone 
companies of more or less importance. 
All together the telephone companies 
operate more than 8,500,000 telephones, 
which are two-thirds of the telephones 
operated in the world. To maintain this 
wonderful system more than 18,179,000 

.-miles of wires are employed. 

“The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany operates for telegraph purposes in 
this country 235,800 miles of wire and 
the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company 350,- 
125 miles of land wire. Many of the 
wires of the Western Union Company 
are utilized for telephone purposes as well 
as telegraph. Then there are the railroad 
telephone wires in the United States 
which consist of 120,000 miles. It is im- 
possible with the data now obtainable to 
present any satisfactory figures regarding 


the wire mileage of the 20,000 local and 
independent telephone companies, but to- 
gether they operate more than 4,000,000 
telephones. In round numbers the com- 
bined telephone and telegraph land mile- 
age of the United States is more than 
18,000,000 miles, while the total telephone 
and telegraph mileage of the world is 
34,566,000 miles.” 


Telephone Bills That 
Stagger. 

HE total investment of the tele- 
BS phone companies in the United 

States for the year IQII was 
$956,700,000, and in the last two years 
this sum has grown considerably. The 
Bell Telephone Company alone, Mr. 
Stevenson points out, has an invested 
capital of a book value of $600,000,000. 
“The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has assets amounting to $167,- 
524,992, and the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Company a capital stock of $92,- 
366,904. This,’ the writer continues, 
“shows a total face investment (not 
including the investment of the Bell 
Telephone Company, which is included 
in the total telephone investment of the 
country) of $1,216,591,896, which the 
government would have to consider in 
the purchase of the wires.” 


“This is only an estimate, as, in the 
case of the postal system, cable lines 
must be considered. Then there must be 
kept in mind the natural increase in value 
of real estate holdings and other physical 
properties since all the systems have been 
in existence. Taking all these points into 
consideration, it is said to be a conserva- 











THE WORLD’S TELEPHONE CONVERSA- 
TIONS 


This table shows the relative garrulousness 
over the telephone of the United States, as 
against the rest of the world and Europe for the 
decade ending 1911. 


tive estimate that if the United States 
Government took over all the wires to- 
day the total cost of the mere acquisition 
of the properties would be from $1,500,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000,000. 

“Operating expenses are another very 
vital factor. The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany expended in 1912 $60,085,425 for 
operation, $30,184,522 for current main- 
tenance, and the depreciation of its prop- 
erties amounted to $28,655,832, a total of 
$118,925,779. The depreciation of proper- 
ties should be included in these figures, as 
they represent the constantly needed im- 
provements in wires and apparatus and 
plants which are necessary to maintain a 
perfectly working, up-to-date service. 

“The operating expenses of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company for 1912 
were $35,350,422. The figures of the 
operating expenses of the Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Company cannot be obtained, 
owing to the policy of that company not 
to issue annual reports and to keep secret 
all information of that character. Natu- 
rally its land operating expenses would 
not be so large as those of the Western 
Union, which handles the reports of the 
Associated Press. Therefore, without at- 
tempting to make any estimate of the 
Postal operating expenses, the total an- 
nual amount thus far arrived at is $154,- 
276,201. The Postal’s operating expenses 
would bring this total to many more 
millions.” 


What Government Owner- 
ship of the Telephone 
Means. 


HE investment of the two chief 
T telegraph companies in cable lines 

is not included in Mr. Steven- 
son’s calculation. He also omits the 
investment in 20,000 independent tele- 
phone lines and the investment in rail- 
road wires. Twenty-two billion tele- 
phone conversations take place in the 
world in a year. Of these no less than 
14,500,000,000 fall to the share of the 
United States. In proportion to the 
population the United States has go 
telephones to each thousand inhabi- 
tants, while there are only six Euro- 
pean countries which have more than 
Io telephones to every one thousand in- 
habitants. 


“In the beginning it was assumed that 
the telephone was an offshoot of the tele- 
graph. Now the telegraph throughout 
Europe is a State monopoly and the offi- 
cials in charge were strongly opposed to 
all commercial development of telephone 
communication. The result is that, to a 
large extent, the telephone in Europe— 
in many countries, at least—has pro- 
gressed very slightly beyond the experi- 
mental period. In the majority of the 
countries where the telephone is a State 


(Continued on- page 60.) 











From DR. GEORGE L. RICHARDS 

HAVE had your ventilator sufficient time to 

feel sure as to its value. It will usually 
clear the air sufficiently in ten minutes, even 
when it is rather foul. It also has the 
advantage that the windows can be kept 
closed in cold weather, so that the loss of 
heat by its use is relatively small, and it is 
a well known fact that if you get bad air 
out, good air will find its wey in. 











From JOSEPH PARSONS 
Lakeville, Conn. 

MOUNTED the Ready-to-Run in 

connection with an 8-inch ven- 
tilating flue over my kitchen range, 
and it was run during the hot 
weather or whenever the smell of 
cooking was likely to penetrate to 
the living rooms. Your blower has 
worked very satisfactorily, has kept 
the kitchen odors out of the house, 
and in hot weather has made more 
tolerable the conditions in the 
kitchen. 





From JOHN G. KELLER 
Newark, N. J. 

N reply to your inquiry in refer- 

ence to the Ready - to- Run 

Ventilating Set which | recently 

bought of you, | would say that 

this blower was attached to the ash 

pit of a small heating boiler which 
had a poor draught. 


It has worked very satisfac- 
torily and can be seen at the 
garage of the Atlantic Motor 
Car Company, 228 Hal- 
sev Street, this citv. 








From THE DEMING CO., Salem, Ohio 
N reply to your letter of the 21st, we beg 


CURRENT OPINION 


GOT A BAD 
AIR PROBLEM? 


The Sturtevant Ready-to-Run Ventilating 
Set will solve it instantly. 


Is there some inside room or base- 
ment in your factory or store that would 
be more wholesome and useful if you 
could get fresh air into it? 


No matter how difficult the conditions, or 
where the room is located these little sets will 
flood it with fresh, pure air from out of doors 
or will remove the hot, stale, vitiated air, per- 
mitting pure air to come in and take its place. 


These little sets are not toys — hundreds are 
in use all over the country removing 


Fumes and odors from Laboratories and small Manufac- 
turing Rooms. 

Foul air from Banks and Safe Deposit Vaults. 

Bad air and odors from Toilet Rooms. 

Cooking odors from Kitchens and Restaurants, etc. 

Bad air from small Theatres, Lodges and Audience Halls, 

or from Stores, Basements, etc. 

They keep Telephone Booths sweet, cool, and well venti- 
lated. 

They are portable and may be used first in one place, then 
in another. 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


Portable Ventilating Set 


also delivers just the results desired in many manufacturing processes 
for cooling and drying purposes. It runs from any electric light socket. 
Price, $35 up, according to size. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEND FOR BOOKLET C-1 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS., and all principal cities of world 








From CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 
New Jersey 
Wwe use the ventilator in our meter repair 
department to ventilate the room and 
keep out the smell of gas. It is giving very 
800d results and we have had no trouble 
with it, 





From J.L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
REFERRING to your inquiry of 

February 21st regarding the 
ventilating fan sold us a few weeks 
ago, would say that we find same 
quite satisfactory in ventilating our 
office, which is otherwise quite 
without proper ventilation. We do 
not run the fan continuously, but 
occasionally, with most excellent 
results. It seems to entirely meet 
our requirements. 








From EDISON M’F’G co, 
New York City 
T* two Ready-to-Run Venti- 
lating Sets that you have 
Supplied to this company are giving 
entire satisfaction. 

One is in use as a blower for 
ventilating a small chemical labor- 
atory and also at the same time a 

drying box for certain chemical 

work. The other at present 
is being used temporarily as 
forced draft for a small 
furnace for laboratory 

use. 








From PERFECT SILK FINISHING 
COMPANY, Easton, Pa. 


to say we are using the Ventilating Sets Wt are running the Ventilating Sets as 


to ventilate three smell and one large closet. 
All are piped to the fan which seems to do 


the work very well 


exhaust fans in small drying rooms. 
They run about seven to eight hours per day 
in a temperature of 100 to 110 F. They are 
remarkably efficient and stand up well. 
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CURRENT OPINION 





WHY MAN OF TODAY IS ONLY 50 PER CENT. EFFICIENT 


If one were to form an opinion from 
the number of helpful, inspiring and 
informing articles one sees in the pub- 
lic press and magazines, the purpose of 
which is to increase our efficiency, he 
must believe that the entire American 
Nation is striving for such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race 
is swifter every day; competition is 
keener and the stronger the man the 
greater his capacity to win. The 
stronger the man the stronger his 
will and brain, and the greater his 
ability to match .wits and win. The 
greater his confidence in himself the 
greater the confidence of other people 
in him; the keener his wit and the 
clearer his brain. 

The American Woman because she 
must be competent to rear and manage 
the family and home, and take all the 
thought and responsibility from the 
shoulders of the man whose present- 
day business-burdens are all that he 
can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure 
that efficiency? Much mentally, some 
of us much physically, but what is the 
trouble ? 

We are not really efficient more than 
half the time. Half the time blue and 
worried—all the time nervous—some of 
the time really incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a prac- 
tical reason, one that has been known 
to physicians for quite a period and 
will be known to the entire World ere 
long. 

That reason is that the human system 
does not, and- will not, rid itself of all 
the waste which it accumulates under 
our present mode of living. No matter 
how regular we are, the food we eat 
and the sedentary lives we live (even 
though we do get some exercise) make 
it impossible; just as impossible as it is 
for the grate of a stove to rid itself of 
clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly 
what the clinkers do to the stove: 
make the fire burn low and inefficiently 
until enough clinkers have accumu- 
lated, and then prevent its burning at 
all. 

It has been our habit, after this 
waste has reduced our efficiency about 
75 per cent., to drug ourselves; or after 
we have become 100 per cent. ineffi- 
cient through illness, to still further 
attempt to rid ourselves of it in the 
same way—-by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a 
while it clogs up and stops; the same 
way with an engine because of the 
residue which it, itself, accumulates, 
To clean the clock, you would not put 
acid on the parts, though you could 
probably find one that would do the 


BY WALTER GRIFFITH 


work, nor to clean the engine would 
you force a cleaner through it that 
would injure its parts; yet that is the 
process you employ when you drug the 
system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and en- 
gine with a harmless cleaner that Na- 
ture has provided, and you can do 
exactly the same for yourself, as I will 
demonstrate before 1 conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first 
step in illness is to purge the system 
is that no medicine can take effect nor 
can the system work properly while the 
colon (large intestine) is clogged up. 
If the colon were not clogged up the 
chances are 10 to I that you would not 
have been ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clog- 
ging process to reach the stage where 
it produces real illness, but, no matter 
how long it takes, while it is going on 
the functions are not working so as to 
keep us up to “concert pitch.” Our 
livers are sluggish, we are dull and 
heavy — slight or severe headaches 
come on—our sleep does not rest us— 
in short, we are about 50 per cent. 
efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to 
where real illness develops, it is im- 
possible to tell what form that illness 
will take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating 
through the colon and, taking up by 
absorption the poisons in the waste 
which it contains, it distributes them 
throughout the system and weakens it 
so that we are subject to whatever 
disease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on 
our own little weaknesses and what 
we are the least able to resist. . 

These facts are all scientifically cor- 
rect in every particular, and it has 
often surprised me that they are not 
more generally known and appreciated. 
All we have to do is to consider the 
treatment that we have received in ill- 
ness to realize fully how it developed, 
and the methods used to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumu- 
lated waste directly and _ constantly 
pulling down our efficiency by making 
our blood poor and our intellect dull 
—our spirits low and our ambitions 
weak, but it is responsible through its 
weakening and infecting processes for 
a list of illnesses that, if catalogued 
here, would seem almost unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause 
of that very expensive and dangerous 
complaint—appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the 
waste all our functions work properly 
and in accord—there are no poisons 
being taken up by the blood, so it is 
pure and imparts strength to every part 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


of the body instead of weakness—there 
is nothing to clog up the system and 
make us bilious, dull, and nervously 
fearful. 

With everything working in perfect 
accord and without obstruction, our 
brains are clear, our entire physical 
being is competent to respond quickly 
to every requirement, and we are 100 
per cent. efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of can- 
not be thoroughly removed by drugs, 
but even if it could the effect of these 
drugs on the functions is very un- 
natural, and if continued becomes a 
periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of 
two most eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the 
New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, says: “All of our curative 
agents are poisons, and as a conse- 
quence, every dose diminishes the pa- 
tient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the 
same school, says: “All medicines 
which enter the circulation poison the 
blood in the same manner as do the 
poisons that produce disease.” 

Now, the internal organism can be 
kept as sweet and pure and clean as 
the external and by the same natural, 
sane method—bathing. By the proper 
system warm water can be introduced 
so that the colon is perfectly cleansed 
and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process 
—it seems to be just as normal and 
natural as washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more 
widely and generally every day, and it 
seems as though everyone should be 
informed thoroughly -on a practice 
which, though so rational and simple, 
is revolutionary in its accomplishments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to 
write of exhaustively in the public 
press, but Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., has 
prepared an interesting treatise on 
“Why Man of To-day Is Only 50 per 
cent. Efficient,” which treats the sub- 
ject very exhaustively, and which he 
will send without cost to any one ad- 
dressing him at 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, and mentioning that they 
have read this article in CURRENT 
OPINION. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on In- 
ternal Bathing because I have seen 
what it has done in illness as well as 
in health, and I believe that every per- 
son who wishes to keep in as near a 
perfect condition as is humanly possi- 
ble should at least be informed on this 
subject; he will also probably learn 
something about himself which he has 
never known through reading the little 
book to which I refer. 
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By means of the photometer scien- 
tists learn with absolute exactness the 
candle power ofanexperimental lamp. 
watching always for any indication of 
possible advance inlighting economy 


Talks about MAZ 


‘ 
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of MAZIDA 


DA—No. 1 


| of a Service” 
| — 


SINGLE glimpse into that exceedingly 
busy place, the Research Laboratories of 
the General Electric Company, at Sche- 
nectady, would convince any spectator 
that science does not consider the great 
world problem of artificial lighting as having been finally solved. This 
headquarters of electric lamp science hums with an activity that not 
only tells the story of great things done, but that tells also the story 
of constant, vigilant, unremitting effort toward still higher achievement. 


It was in these Research Laboratories that these problems were 
worked out, and a method discovered by which the fragile tungsten 
paste filament were superseded by a strong drawn wire filament which 
not only gives three times as much light as the old style carbon lamps 
with the same amount of current, but is staunch enough to meet all the 
demands of modern usage. It is in these Research Laboratories that 
the step-by-step progress toward ideal light has attained other advances 
in construction, other increases in economy, by which the lamp of 
today that bears the mark ‘‘Mazda’’ became possible. 


Yet the fact about these laboratories that is of greatest significance to 


every user of electric light is the big plan and 
purpose behind these endless tests and experi- 
ments that are illuminating the path of further 
progress. 

This big plan is expressed in the word Ser- 
vice. And the sign of this Service, the trade- 
mark of this maintained effort, this good will of 
a scientific movement, is ‘‘ Mazda.’’ 

Every one of these tests, every laborious detail 
of these experiments—in glass, in filament wire, 
in ‘‘anchors,’’ in chemical actions and reactions, 
in endurance, in economies of current, in prac- 
tical use and facilities of manufacture—is telling 
the story of this Service, is giving to that Ser- 
vice trade-mark ‘‘ Mazda”’ the inspiration of a 
watchword. 

The sustained brain-power of this Service— 
made visible day by day, month by month and year 
by year in the “‘ Mazda” lamp—has been creating 
lamp history. When the discovery of the avail- 
ability of certain rare metals for lamp filaments, 
such as tantalum and tungsten, dethroned all 
earlier types of incandescent lamp, the new 


New building of the G-E Research Laboratories at 
Schenectady, headquarters for the scientific effort known as 
**Mazda’’ Service. Thisservice comprises constant experi- 
mentation and world-wide investigation so that the 
mark ‘‘Mazda"’ on an electric lamp shal! always signify 
the latest achievements in metal filament lighting by the 
ablest lamp experts in the world. 


To carry forward the work that has safe-guarded the leadership of 


the ‘‘Mazda’’ lamp, the distinguished corps of 
technical experts behind this Scientific Service is 
not only maintaining, without intermission, vast 
original investigation and experiment at this 
focal point of electrical science, but is keeping in 
touch with the great experimental laboratories of 
Europe. 

And ‘‘Mazda’’ means more than the gathering 
of these products of scientific labor. ‘The “Mazda” 
Service plan means also that the laboratory ex- 
perts at Schenectady keep equally in touch with 
the General Electric Company factories and the 
factories of other Companies entitled to receive 
**Mazda’”’ Service, giving to each of these 
manufacturing centers every new fragment of 
knowledge which the skill of the Research Lab- 
oratories has selected as of practical applica- 
tion to the ‘‘ Mazda’’ lamp. 

Thus every lamp that bears the name “Mazda” 
indicates that this Service has been applied to 
the production of that lamp. This is your assur- 
ance when you buy a ‘‘Mazda’’ lamp—whether 
you buy it today, or tomorrow, or next month 


elements brought new mechanical and electrical problems. The early 
tungsten filaments, for example, while far excelling the filaments devel- 
oped from other metals, were too fragile fully to meet the strain of 
the harsher uses to which lamps are subjected. 





or at any future time—that you have the metal filament electric lamp 
that sums up the latest successes of the ablest lamp experts in the world. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A great variety of lamp tests are continuously conducted in the Research 
Laboratories in the persistent effort toward more and more efficient lighting, 
and demonstrated advances in this science are transmitted to the manufactur- 


ing centers entitled to receive this * 








*“Mazda’’ Service. 
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which is now being mailed at 
the rate of more than ten 
thousand copies every day, is a 
Bright New Book of 182 pages 
and is known as the “Silent 
Salesman” of the world’s 
largest Mail-order Seed trade. 
It tells the plain truth about 


Burpee - Quality 
Seeds that Grow 


With hundreds of illustrations from 
photographs ‘and carefully written 
descriptions of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, it is a safe guide to Success 
in the garden and should be con- 
sulted by every one who plants seeds 
either for pleasure or profit. We are 
pleased to mail it free to every one 
who has a garden and asks for it. 
Shall we mail you a copy? 

If so, kindly mention 
Current Opinion and write 
to-day. 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings 
PHILADELPHIA 

















INGEF., Rose 


arealways grown on their own roots. 63 years’ eS 

experience, Satisfaction and safe arrival guar- 

anteed. **Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 

is the most reliable book on roses ever printed. De- 
scribes over 1,000 varieties of roses and other plants 
and how to grow them. It’s free. Send to-day. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 178, West Grove, Pa 
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(Continued from page 56.) 
monopoly the telephone plant has not Seen 
brought up to date, but mainly consists of 
a type used fifteen or twenty years apo. 
The single exchange district with its high 
rates to distant parts of town. and the 
old flat rate scheme of tariffs is still. the 
practice. In the countries where private 
enterprise still prevails there has been a 
higher development of the telephone. In 
Great Britain, where the telephone has 
comparatively recently passed into the 
hands of the Government, the greater 
part of the exchange systems are as well 
equipped as those of the United States, 
wliile the tariff and commercial practices 
ase as progressive as those of the Ameri- 
can companies; but the fact that it was 
known several years ago that the wires 
of the United Kingdom wrre to pass into 
Government ownership and operation un- 
der conditions of uncertainty as to repay- 
ment of capital, retarded the development 
of the system. It is said by those who 
have studied the question that the chief 
handicap of the telephone business in 
Europe is political control. 

“There are, it is said, a few exceptions 
where the government officials have de- 
veloped the telephone to a greater extent 
than their first State monopoly, the tele- 
graph. This is the case in Switzerland, 
where the telephone has been largely de- 
veloped as a substitute for the telegraph. 
3ut in Switzerland the distances are short 
and it is possible to establish a low rate. 
In Sweden, Denmark and Norway greater 
scope has been given to private telephone 
enterprises.” 

THE CROPS OF 1913 

HE general crop return of the 

year 1913, concededly a short 

one, as a whole, compared 

with 1912, was not after all 

so poor as sanguine bulls on 

prices have claimed or as crop-killers 
have made it out to be. The report of 
the Department of Agriculture, issued 
in November, shows that the yield of 
corn was _ 2,463,000,000 bushels, an 
amount 90,000,000 bushels larger than 
the quantitative estimate of the previous 
month, and 200,000,000 to 300,000,000 
bushels larger than the alarmist esti- 
mates of September. It is also worth 
noticing that the estimates of yields of 
potatoes and tobacco have likewise 
increased since October Ist. 


trasts of 1913 with the results of the 


| two preceding years and with the best 
| records of 
| made in 1912, the following table, pre- 


the past, most of them 


pared by Bradstreet’s, will be found 
instructive 

Rec’rd Rec’rd 

Bushels. 1913. 1912 1911 Crop. year. 


Jersey 


—a pound of 
butter every day 


That's putting it conservatively. A 
good Jersey cow produces 500 pounds 
of butter a vear. 


The Register of Merit shows an aver- 
age yield of 482 pounds butter by 2062 
cows. A Jersey has just tested (offi- 
cially) 1132 pounds butter in one year. 
Richness of milk is an outstanding and 
universal Jersey quality. With her 
richness of milk go persistency in 
milk and economy of production—large 
yield in proportion to feed consumed. 
Add to these useful qualities her 
unique beauty and her gentleness, 
and you have the ideal dairy cow. 


Why not get the best and 
most beautiful ? 


May we send you more Jersey facts? 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York City 
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is nature's @& 
own fabric 
for retaining warmth, 
repelling cold and 
equalizing tempera- 
ture. It takes up per- 
spiration, permits circula- 
tion and guards the body 
against sudden changes. 
ousands have learned 
the benefits of wearing 
Jaeger Made Woolen un- 
derwear, sweaters, stock- 
ings, coats, caps, etc. 
Famous for 33 years. 
Write for booklet of 
facts about wool. 








Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co’s Own Stores & 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane ¥ 


Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 


Agents in all Principal Cities 








on MONEY WRITING 


ONG POEMS 


Send us your song poems or melodies. A hitwill bringbig 
money. Past experience unnecessary, Our proposition is 
positively unequaled. WE GUARANTEE ACCEPTANCE OF ALL 
AVAILABLE WORK FOR PUBLICATION and secure copyright in 
pe . name. _— Hs us owe work sods ay or write for valuable 


uctive booklet — FREPF. 
MARKS- GOLDSMITH CO., Dept. 30, Washington, D. C, 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


Corn 2,463 3,125 2,531 3,125 1912 
Winter wheat.. 510 400 430 493 1906 
Spring wheat... 243 330 191 330 1912 


Author of ‘‘To Have and To Hold”’ 
| All wheat 753 730 621 1901 
»122 1,418 922 1912 


It is a great novelist’s 
plea for the emancipa- ee ae ee 
tion of women! boy ee re B- 
At all bookstores. Wii potatoes. 338 
$1.40 Net. By mail, $1.54. | Ric 25 
Tobacco ...... 904 





STORY-WRITING TAUGHT wan 


MSS. criticized, revised, and typed; also, seld 
on commission. Students sell: stories to best 
magazines. Free booklet, ““WRITING FOR 
PROFIT,"* tells how, gives proof. National 
Press Ass'n, Dept. 41, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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It will be seen from the above table 
that the aggregate yield of six leading 
cereals this year was 4,560,000,000 
bushels, a decrease of 17.9 per cent. 
from 1912, a record year in most crops, 
but a gain of 6.4 per cent. over IQII. 
Wheat, the writer goes on to say, alone 
of the leading crops, has this year 
scored a record yield, surpassing that 
of 1901—a dozen years ago—by a few 
million bushels. Yields of corn, oats, 
barley and potatoes are each about one- 
fifth less than a year ago. 


“Except in the cases of Wisconsin and 
Arizona, all the states reporting yields 
in excess of last year are on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, and all but two of these 
touch the south Atlantic and gulf coasts. 
A good cotton crop in the eastern half 
of the South explains the latter. The 
poorest situated state in Kansas, and next 
to this Oklahoma and Missouri, in all of 
which the corn crop was short. The 
high position held by Maine in agri- 
cultural yields this year is explained by 
there being a bumper yield of potatoes 
in Aroostook county. In the corn crop 
compilation it is noted that increases in 
corn yield over last year are almost 
monopolized by the South, eight out of 
ten states showing such gains being in 
the cotton belt. In fact, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, outside of the corn belt 
proper, are the only northern states show- 
ing gains.” 


THE WAR AGAINST CUT- 
THROAT PRICES 


N a brilliant analysis of the history 

of trade, Louis D. Brandeis, the 

champion of competition, strong- 

ly denounces the competition that 

kills. The conclusions of Mr. 
Brandeis whose investigations have 
profoundly influenced the Stanley and 
the La Follette anti-trust bills and 
formed the basis for the attack made 
by Woodrow Wilson in his campaign 
for the Presidency upon regulated 
monopoly, are emphatically endorsed 
by the American Fair Trade League. 
“T cannot believe,” remarks Mr. Brand- 
eis, quoting Mr. Justice Holmes, “that 
in the long run the public will profit by 
this course, permitting knaves to cut 
prices for mere ulterior purposes of 
their own, and thus to impair, if not to 
destroy, the production and the sale of 
articles which it is assumed to be de- 
sirable the people should be able to 
get.” Such, we are told, was the dis- 
sent registered by this far-seeing 
judge, when two years ago the Su- 
preme Court declared invalid con- 
tracts by which a manufacturer of 
trade-marked articles sought to pre- 
vent retailers from cutting the price 
he had established. The Court has 
dealt similarly with copy-righted and 
patented articles, thus dealing three 
successive blows at the practice of re- 
tailing nationally advertised goods at a 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert con- 
fection, loved by all who 
have ever tasted them. 
Suitable for every occa- 
sion where a dessertsweet 
is desired. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty-five- 
cent tins. 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond -flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
rfect dessert confection. 
nchanting wafers with a 

most delightful creamy fill- 

ing —entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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uniform price throughout the country. 
Mr. Brandeis, in Harper's Weekly, 
traces the history of trading from 
primitive barter. In those dark days 
trading was an equation of two un- 
known quantities. The adoption of 
money as a medium of exchange re- 
moved one-half of the uncertainty in- 
cident to trade, but commerce still 
meant a battle of wits. A good bar- 
gain meant a transaction in which one 
person got the better of the other. 
The law looked on at the contest, de- 


claring ominously: “Let the buyer 
beware!” The first important step in 
the introduction of the new trade- 


morality was the evolution of the one- 
price store. There still, however, was 
no standard price for articles of 
standard quality. The use of trade- 
marks followed, but the standard of 


value in retail trade was not fully se- 
cured until a method was devised by 
which a uniform retail selling-price 
was established for trade-marked arti- 
cles sold in the original package. 
Widely extended use of a_ trade- 
marked article fostered by national ad- 
vertising could create both a reputa- 
tion for the article and a common 
knowledge of its established selling- 
price or value. Uncertainty in trade, 
Mr. Brandeis goes on to was 
eliminated by “A dollar and the Inger- 
soll Watch” or “Five Cents and the 
Uneeda Biscuit.” 


say, 


Must a Man Compete 
With Himself? 


HE one-price system to which the 
Supreme Court of the United 


States has denied its sanction, is 


recognized by the courts of Great 
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Quality 
Is 


Economy 











less by the gallon. 


colors. 


The Varnish 
That Lasts 
Longest 








“‘When people understand a 
thing they are interested in it.”’ 


Ignorance and indifference are as closely 
related as disease and symptom. 


As people learn just a little of the Cost 
and Care with which Vamish Values are ob- 
tained, they become interested in the Fine and 
Durable products of the Murphy Factories. 


Of course, when people have no idea 
at all of why one Varnish is better than an- 
other, they get the poorest, because it costs 


We want you to understand how a fine 
Vamish, like Murphy Vamish, is a beautiful 


and lasting protection to wood and metals and 


Then you will be especially interested to 
know that such Varnish costs less by the job 
and vastiy less by the year than poor varnish. 


Write for our Q and E Book, sent gratis. 
It shows you the why and how of good varnish. 


Murphy VarnishCompany 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 
Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


Norman Hapgood. 


NEWARK, 
N. J. 


CHICAGO, 
ILLS. 
































Britain and by the Supreme Courts of 
California and Massachusetts. When 
the Court denied the validity of con- 
tracts for price maintenance of trade- 
marked goods, resting its decision not 
upon the interpretation of a statute— 
for there is no statute which prohibits 
price maintenance—the judges, claims 
Mr. Brandeis, following closely the 
reasoning of Mr. Roosevelt in similar 
cases, became, in effect, legislators. 
The Court did not refuse to grant a 
special privilege to certain manufac- 
turers, it denied a common right to all 
producers. 


“The Supreme Court says that a con- 
tract by which a producer binds a re- 


tailer to maintain the established selling- 
price of his trade-marked product is void, 
because it prevents competition between 
retailers of the article and _ restrains 
trade. 

“Such a contract does, in a way, limit 
competition ; but no man is bound to com- 
pete with himself. And when the same 
trade-marked article is sold in the same 
market by one dealer at a less price than 
by another, the producer, in effect, com- 
petes with himself. To avoid such com- 
petition, the producer of a trade-marked 
article often sells it to but a single dealer 
in a city or town; or he establishes an 
exclusive sales agency. No one has ques- 
tioned the legal right of an independent 
producer to create such exclusive outlets 
for his product. But if exclusive selling 


agencies are legal, why should the indi- 
vidual manufacturer of a trade-marked 
article be prevented from establishing a 
marketing system under which his several 
agencies for distribution will sell at the 
same price? There is no difference, in 
substance, between an agent who retails 
the article and a dealer who retails it.” 
Every Contract Re- 
strains Trade. 

HE village baker who sells over 
T his own counter easily maintains 
his standard of prices. The 
great Standard Oil monopoly, Mr. 
Brandeis goes on to say, likewise 
maintains quality and price when it de- 
sires to do so, by selling throughout the 
world to the individual customer from 
its own tank wagons. But for most 
producers the jobber and the retailer 
are the necessary means of distribu- 


|tion, no less necessary than the ex- 


press company, the post office, and the 
railroad. 


“The Standard Oil Company can 
without entering into contracts with 
dealers maintain the price through its 
dominant power. Shall the law discrimi- 
nate against the lesser concerns which 
have not that power, and deny them the 


|legal right to contract with dealers to 


accomplish a like result? For in order 
to insure to the small producer the ability 
to maintain the price of his product, the 
law must afford him contract protection, 
when he deals through the middleman. 

“But the Supreme Court says that a 
contract which prevents a dealer of 
trade-marked articles from cutting the 
established selling-price, restrains trade. 
In a sense every contract restrains trade; 
for after one has entered into a contract, 
he is not as free in trading as he was 
before he bound himself. But the right 
to bind oneself is essential to trade devel- 
opment. And it is not every contract in 
restraint of trade, but only contracts 
unreasonably in restraint of trade, which 
are invalid. 

“Whether a contract does unreasonably 
restrain trade is not to be determined by 
abstract reasoning. Facts only can be 
safely relied upon to teach us whether 
a trade practice is consistent with the 
general welfare. And abundant experi- 
ence establishes that the one-price system 
which marks so important an advance in 
the ethics of trade, has also greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of merchandising 
not only for the producer, but for the 
dealer and the consumer as well. 

“Tf a dealer is selling unknown goods 
or goods under his own name, he alone 
should set the price; but when a dealer 
has to use somebody else’s name or brand 
in order to sell goods, then the owner of 
that name or brand has an interest which 
should be respected. The transaction is 
essentially one between the two prin- 
cipals—the maker and the user. All 
others are middlemen or agents; for the 
product is not really sold until it has ° 
been bought by the consumer.” 


“Why,” Mr. Brandeis asks, “should 
one middleman have the power to de- 





PAVING THE ROAD TO MONOPOLY 





preciate in the public mind the value 
of the maker’s brand and render it un- 
profitable not only for-the maker but 
for other middlemen? Why should 
one middleman be allowed to indulge 
in a practice of price-cutting which 
tends to drive the maker’s goods out of 
the market and in the end interferes 
with people getting the goods at all?” 


Stop 
pollution 


by 
dust! 


Health officials say, . 

The Easy Way “ Tne Weary Way 
Always ready for visitors that if people could see Too tired to see visitors 
dust-filled air as they can see stagnant water, with rankness 
and germs obvious to the eye, vacuum cleaning would 

be universally adopted — made compulsory. 

The ARCO WAND Cleaner in- 
stantly and completely removes all 
dirt without raising any dust. 
an \ GEE aummmuumummm Cleans thoroughly without insani- 
tary dusters or rags. No more 
VACUUM CLEANER backaches, beating, lifting, reach- 
ing, step-ladder climbing, dust 

breathing—a boon and 4 protection to delicate women! 


Why Price-Cutting is an 
Economic Offense. 

O SELL a Dollar Ingersoll watch 
‘3 for sixty-seven cents, Mr. Bran- 

deis holds, injures both the 
manufacturer and the regular dealer, 
because it tends to make the public be- 
lieve that either the manufacturer’s or 
the dealer’s profits are ordinarily ex- 
orbitant. Such a cut impairs the repu- 
tation of the article and, by impairing 
reputation, lessens demand. It may 
even destroy the manufacturer’s mar- 
ket. A few conspicuous cut-price sales 
in any market will demoralize the trade 
of the regular dealers in that market. 


“They can not sell it at cut prices 
without losing money. They might be 
able to sell a few of the articles at the 
established price; but they would do so 
at the risk to their own reputations. The 
cut by others, if known, would create the 
impression on their own customers of 
having been overcharged. It is better 
policy for the regular dealer to drop the 





Just connect the light-weight hose to an iron suction pipe in the partition- 

wall, and all dirt, insect-eggs, paper-bits, thread, lint, etc., are instantly 
drawn into sealed, disinfectant bucket of machine, set in 
cellar. Noiseless—requires no watching or regulation — is 
permanent, like radiator heating. 


line altogether. On the other hand, the 
demand for the article fro-1 the irregular 
dealer who cuts the price is short-lived. 
The cut-price article cannot long remain 
his ‘leader.’ His use for it is sporadic and 
temporary. One ‘leader’ is soon dis- 
carded for another. Then the cut-price 
outlet is closed to the producer; and, 
meanwhile, the regular trade has been 
lost. Thus a single prominent price- 
cutter can ruin a market for both the 
producer and the regular retailer. And 
the loss to the retailer is serious. 

“On the other hand, the consumer’s 
gain from price-cutting is only sporadic 
and temporary. The few who buy a 
standard article for less than its value, 
do benefit—unless they have, at the same 
time, been misled into buying some other 
article at more than its value. But the 
public generally is the loser; and the 
losses are often permanent. If the price- 
cutting is not stayed, and the manu- 
facturer reduces the price to his regular 
customers in order to enable them to re- 
tain their market, he is tempted to de- 
teriorate the article in order to preserve 
his own profits.” 


“If,” Mr. Brandeis asserts, “the 
manufacturer cannot or will not reduce 
his price to the dealer, and the regular 
retailers abandon the line, the con- 
sumer suffers at least the inconvenience 
of not being able to buy the article.” 


Paving the Road to 
Monopoly. 


VIDENTLY price-cutting is not 
part of the gospel of the new 
freedom. Mr. Brandeis firmly in- 
sists that it is monopoly’s easiest way 


The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner makes great savings in protection 
of things subject to ravage of moths, buffalo bugs, etc., and by prolonging 
the freshness and durability of carpets, rugs, hangings, upholstery, 
mattresses, clothing, etc., causes the machine to soon pay for itself. 


A real, successful stationary Cleaner 


The ARCO WAND is proving a great success in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 








Machine sets in basement 
or on lower floor. suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade at 
$225 up. 
include labor, connections 
and freight. 
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“*Free from Disagreeable Taste and Odor” 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


It is pure cod 
liver oil, nothing 
else. Peter Moller’s 

Oil is easy to digest, 
does not cling to the 
palate and does not 
“repeat.” 
Bottled in flat, oval bottles 
at the fisherics in Norway. 
Sold by druggists 
everywhere. 
Schieffelin & Co. 
New York 
Sole Agts. 


tests. Let us give you list of users in your locality. a is believing. 
The machine will work and wear for many, many years. 

our reputation and full guarantee. Accept nosubstitute! Write for free 
catalog. Public show-rooms in all large cities. 


ng Trade at Departnent AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY S. Michigan Av. 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 





s backed by 


816-822 
Chicago 








Wuitinc-ApAMs 
CELEBRATED 


BRUSHES 


Always Suit—Never Fail 


Over 10,000 Kinds and Sizes of 
WHITING-ADAMS 
Paint, Varnish, Artist, Toilet, Hair, Shaving 
Household, and other Brushes made 


For Sale Everywhere 


Joun L. Wuitine - J. J. Apams Co. 


ONE WHOLE CITY BLOCK 
690 to 710 HARRISON AVE., Boston, U. S. A. 


BRUSH MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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The Economical Electric 


VERY motor car 
uses energy in 


some form to 
produce motion. The 
simple, safe, silent Elec- 
tric is run by electric 
current—constantly de- 
creasing in cost. 


Here are facts: a recent 
country-wide census of 
Electric owners showed 
the average cost of stor- 
age and service in public 
garages—including cur- 
rent, washing and polish- 
ing—to be $23.50 per 
month. In private gar- 
ages the average month- 
ly cost for current was 


$5.73. The average cost 
of tire renewal—ranging 
from 48 months to 15 
months’ experience—was 
$2.78 per month. The 
Electric gives you all the 
luxury and distinctive- 
ness of a limousine at 
far less expense. 


Send Today for this Book 


“THE STORY OF THE 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE” 


A beautifully printed booklet writ- 
ten with all the charm and interest 
of a story. Complete data about 
the Electric—actual photographs 
of newest models. If you are inter- 
ested in the Electric you will want 
this book. It is yours on request. 
Kindly ask for Booklet H. 


Before you buy any car—consider the Electric 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


BOSTON 


124 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





IMPORTANT! When notifying CURRENT 
OPINION of a change in address, ‘subscribers 
should give both the old and the new address. 
This notice should reach us about two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 











to achieve its ends. The prohibition of 
price-maintenance imposes upon the 
small and independent producers a 
serious handicap. Some avenue of es- 
cape must be sought by them; ‘and it 
may be found in combination. 


“Independent manufacturers without 
the capit#l or the volume of business 
requisite for engaging alone in the retail 
trade, will be apt to combine with exist- 
ing chains of stores, or to join with other 
manufacturers similarly situated in estab- 
lishing new chains of retail stores through 
which to market their products direct 
to the consumer. The process of ex- 
terminating the small independent re- 
tailer already hard pressed by capitalistic 
combinations—the mail-order houses, ex- 
isting chains of stores, and the large 
department stores—would be greatly 
accelerated by such a movement. AIl- 
ready the displacement of the small inde- 
pendent business man by the _ huge 
corporation with its myriad of employees, 
its absentee ownership, and its financier 
control, presents a grave danger to our 
democracy. The social loss is great; and 
there is no economic gain. But the 
process of capitalizing free Americans is 
not an inevitable one. It is not even in 
accord with the natural law of business. 
It is largely the result of unwise, man- 
made, privilege-creating law, which has 
stimulated existing tendencies to inequal- 
ity instead of discouraging them. Shall 
we, under the guise of protecting compe- 
tition, further foster monopoly by creat- 
ing immunity for the price-cutters ?” 


Americans, Mr. Brandeis concludes, 
should be under no illusions as to the 
value or effect of price-cutting. “It 
has been the most potent weapon of 
monopoly—a means of killing the small 
rival to which the great trusts have re- 
sorted most frequently. It is so simple, 
so effective. Far-seeing organized 
capital secures by this means the co- 
operation of the short-sighted unor- 
ganized consumer to his own undoing. 
Thoughtless or weak, he yields to the 
temptation of trifling, immediate gain; 
and selling his birthright for a mess of 
pottage, becomes himself an instrument 
of monopoly.” 


THE GROWING INDEBTED- 
NESS OF THE NATIONS 


ATHER TIME must be strong- 
ly tempted to declare Mother 
Earth an incompetent and a 
spendthrift. For in the last 
ten years, according to a re- 
port of the Department of Commerce, 
based on estimates from all available 
sources, the total indebtedness of the 
nations inhabiting the globe has 
reached the staggering figure of $42,- 
000,000,000, an increase of 31.2 per 
cent. The immediate future is by no 
means rosier. The wastes of war in 
southeastern Europe will be repaired 
by fixed loans. Developments in the 
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THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


East and other backward countries 
will call for still greater indebtedness. 
The god otf war, to quote the Jail 
Street Journal, will make the nations 
of civilization still farther mortgage 
the future. 


“France, with the largest debt of any 
nation of the world, by adopting the three 
years’ service with the colors, is paving 
the way for still further indebtedness. 
There is little. likelihood that the near 
future will see anything but additions 
to the amount, large as it is. 

“But against the liability can be placed 
large assets. Statisticians differ as to the 
wealth of the world. That of Europe, 
North and South America has been esti- 
mated at $600,000,000,000. The world’s 
savings bank deposits in 1911 were $16,- 
138,165,000. The commerce of the world 
in that year amounted to $35,389,000,000. 
Estimates of the value of the crops, the 
products of the mines and manufactories, 
read like an Arabian Night’s tale. The 
security for this huge indebtedness is 
good. 

“But the disquieting feature is the tend- 
ency to pile debt upon debt, and pass 
as much of it on to posterity as possible, 
the present generation meantime to pay 
interest. But the present-day burden of 
the people is not limited to the interest 
charge of this huge indebtedness, now 
amounting to $1,732,000,000 a_ year; 
national expenditures, always far in ad- 
vance of revenue, have since 1900 in- 
creased 50 per cent. 


Expenditures increasing faster than 
population and wealth mean dispropor- 
tionate increase in taxation. “That,” 
the writer goes on to say, “is our own 
experience in state and nation. How 
much longer can the chancellories of 
the world pile the straws upon the 
camel’s back ?” 


The Handwriting on 
the Wall of Inter- 
national Finance. 

S THE nations of the world pile 

debt upon debt, -an ominous 

handwriting on the wall of in- 
ternational finance appears in the 
shocking depreciation of government 
securities. It is by no means uncom- 
mon to find gilt-edged government 
bonds quoted from 15 to 25 and even 
30 per cent. below the market value 
of a decade ago. The loss so experi- 
enced touches the pockets of every 
country. British investments abroad 
are to-day about $15,000,000,000, com- 
paring with French investments of 
about $9,000,000,000, German invest- 
ments of about $4,500,000,000 and 
American foreign holdings of $2,000,- 
000,000. Some ten or fifteen years ago, 
according to the sprightly Times- 
Annalist, a propaganda was initiated in 
London for what is known as the 
Geographical Distribution of Securi- 
ties. The test of the scheme is in its 
result. A list of thirty-five Govern- 
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The Energizer of Business 


N a metropolitan power- 

house there must be gen- 
erators large enough to fur- 
nish millions of lights and 
provide electrical current 
for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine 
with the power of tens of 
thousands of horses is en- 
ergized by an unobtrusive 
little dynamo, which is 
technically known as an 
“‘exciter. 


This exciter by its elec- 
tric impulse through all 


the coils of the generator 
brings the whole mechan- 
ism into life and activity. 


A similar service is per- 
formed for the great agen- 
cies of business and in- 
dustry by the telephones 
of the Bell System. They 
carry the currents of com- 
munication everywhere to 
energize our intricate social 
and business mechanism. 


United for universal 
service, Bell Telephones 
give maximum efhciency 
to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








Perfect Hearing! 


for sufferers from deafness. Write today for our big Introduc- 
tory Offer on the scientific hearing instrument—the Perfected 


1914 Diploma Model 
New Mears 


Eight-Tone Lar Phone “<4 


Positive, perfect hearing for those who are afflicted with deafness. This scientific 
hearing instrument has eight different sound strengths, instantly changed by a touch of the finger 
on a tiny switch. Eight times as powerful, eight times as efficient, eight times as convenient, 
eight times as helpful as our former One-Tone model. 

We have discontinued all our American Agen- 
Our Offer cies. The New &-Tone Mears Ear Phone is sold 
only direct from the New York offices at the special laboratory 
price—no dealers’ or jobbers’ extra profits. A few dollars, 
on easy terms, if desired, secures you relief from your 


Write today for this offer that saves you more than one-half the retail price. 
Postal brings free Mears Book on ‘‘restored hearing. ’’Send us your 


MEARS EAR PHONE CO. Dept. 1311 





ayable 
iction, send at once for the valuable Mears booklet free and 
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FREE TRIAL 


Ask about our 15 Days’ Free Trial Offer. 
Nothing to pay for a thorough trial on your 
own ears in your own home. Don’t delay— 


details of our liberal Free Trial Offer. Write today 











SS. 


45 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 





























FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 


Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


This is the natural way to learn a 

_ foreign language. You hear the liv- 

ing voice of a native Professor pronounce eac h word and plirase. 

He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, for minutes or 

hours ata time. It is a pleasant. fascinating study: no tedious 

rules or memorizing. It is not expensive ail members of the 

family can use it. You simply practise during spare moments 
or at convenienttimes, and in a surprisingly short time you speak, 
read and understand a new language. 

Disc or Cylinder Records—Send Jer he 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
964 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, New York 
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Are You 
Loafing 
On Yourself 


ERHAPS you are ‘‘loafing 

on yourself’’ without realiz- 

ing it. The man who 
*‘dreams’’about a higher position 
is a ‘‘self-loafer.’ 

It is an absolute fact that the 
most difficult problem of the 
greatest employers is to secure 
men for big positions. 

Marshall Field claimed that 
his greatest difficulty was to 
secure trained men for positions 
paying $25,000 a year. 


It is all the matter of 
training, not dreaming 


We can give you proved records of 
thousands of men who have climbed 
from the dreamer’s class to the direc- 
tor’s class through the training of the 
International Correspondence Schools. 
We will show you how to do it. 


All we ask you to do is to sign and 
mail I. C. S. coupon as directed. 


Mark and mail the coupon today. 





1 INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1006 SCRANTON, PA. 
f Explain, without any obligation on my part. how 
I can qualify forthe position before which Ymack x. 
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ment bonds in which the low price of 
the year is contrasted with the mean 
| price of 1910 (which year did not bear 
ithe effects of the recent wars and the 
|tightness of the world’s money mar- 
kets). and with the highest price in 
the decade accompanied by a tabulation 
|of the percentage of loss in the market 
| value of the securities in question in the 
|last ten years, reveals a uniform de- 
| cline equivalent to $2,500,000,000. 


Highest P. C. of 
Price Decr’se 
inTen inTen 
Years. Years. 


Mean 
Price Price 
in 1913. in 1913. 
Argentine 5s. -é 105 Sf 
Austrian 4s, rentes. 102% 22.9 
| Brazilian 4%s of 1883 19.0 
| Brazilian 4s of 1889.. 21.8 
| British 2%s, consols.. 
| Bulgarian 6s. 2 
Chilean 4%s of. 1886. é 
| Chinese 5s of 1896. 
Chinese 4%s of 1808. ; 
| Cuban : 
Dutch 2 
| Egyptian unified 4s.. 95 
French 3s, rentes..... 
|German Imperial 3s.. 
| Greek Monopoly 4s. 
| Hungarian 4s, rentes. . 


Low 


Ne eh 


N= 


| Italian 3%s, —- 

Japanese ‘Ist 4% 

| Mexican 5s of 2 wl 

| Mexican 4s of 1904... 

| Montenegro SRR Ree 

| Peru 5'%s, ext. loan.. 

Portuguese ext. 3S.. 

| Prussian 3%s, consols. 

| Russian 4s of 1894.. 

Servian unified 4s.... 73 

NS Re ere 84 

Turkish unified 4s.... 81 9314 

Turkish 3%s 04 

U.S. an 4S..109 115 

Uruguay 3% - 67% 75% 

Venezuela 9 Ee ae 54 57 
* Were converted from 2% to 3% per 

after 1911. 
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Cause of the World-Wide 

Decline in Governmental 
Securities. 
HE uniform amount of the de- 
cline in the best bonds is remark- 
| able. Austrian rentes, British con- 
sols, Dutch 2%s, German Imperial 3s, 
Hungarian 4s, Prussian consols, United 
| States Government 4s and Brazilian 4s, 
all show a contraction of about 22 per 
cent. The heaviest loss occurs in Mex- 
ican 4s, on which interest is still paid. 
|The bonds on some of the Balkan States 
|on which interest is defaulted, reveal, 
| curiously enough, comparative freedom 
|from pressure. There is, the writer in 
the Times Annalist goes on to say, not 
one among the thirty odd countries rep- 
resented in the list but had had its own 
economic and political crisis in the last 
decade. 


“Some have passed the acute stages of 
the crisis, while others are only now ap- 
proaching it. In South America anxiety 
is felt for the future because of the 
enormous over-expansion and extrava- 
gance in national undertakings coincident 
with a heavy contraction of exports and 
a fall in the price of commodities. In 
China, owing to the radical changes in 
the form of Government and inability to 
borrow, one commercial panic has suc- 
ceeded another, and it is estimated that 
the country’s year will be over 
$300,000,000. Egypt has had a succession 
of panics for | but is beginning 
to recover fro france has been 
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Free 


WRITE FOR IT 


J. M. HANSON | 
Magazine Agency 


the largest in the world, furnishes all 
yey oes Newspapers, at Lowest Pos- 
sible Club Prices, and gives the quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money 





Our 1914 Coteieg (4 pages) lists more 
than 3000 P and Club Offers. 
It’s a BIG MONEY-SAVER, and is 

FREE to you for the asking. 


Pe ee ares 1 O-Day 


J. MZ. HANSON 


MAGAZINE AGENCY 
260 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 





Prepare for College 


at Home 


You can prepare for College or 
complete your high school work at 
home by oursimplified correspond- 
ence methods. Our courses meet 
all entrance requirements; they 
are written by members of the fac- 
ulties of Columbia, Cornell, Penn- 
sylvania, Mass. Inst. of Technology, Illinois, Chicago, Michi- 
gan and other leading universities. The American Sehool is 
one of the largest educational institutions in the world and em- 
ploys no agents, solicitors or collectors. Write for special 
College Preparatory Booklet. 


American School of Correspondence 
5763 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U.S.A. 














VENTRILOGUISM 


Almost anyone can learn it at home. a cost. Send 
today 9.rent. stamp for particulars and p’ 
0. A. SMITH, Room R-158, 823 Bigelow it. Font, ILI. 
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HEN your coal pile is hardest hit during the coldest days of 
winter, over 25,000 happy American and Canadian home 
owners are rejoicing because the Underfeed has cut their heat 


cost in two, and in some cases even in “vee. Homes like this of 
Mr. Theodore Wirth, Superintendent of Park Commissioners, Minneapolis, Minn., 

are kept warm as toast in zero weather by the Underfeed. “‘My Underfeed Boiler,’’ 

writes Mr. Wirth, “‘is the most economical I could have installed. During the last 

very cold winter I burned only 18 tons of soft coal screenings at $4.00 per ton for 

my 15 rooms. Hard coal would have cost more than double the amount.’’? To 

add emphasis to his recommendation he said: ‘““The three Minneapolis park 

buildings heated by the Underfeed have given very good satisfaction.’’ 


The digger your coal bill, the greater your saving, for the Underfeed does save 1-2 
to 2-3 of coal bills and provides clean, even adequate heat with J/east attention from 
winter’s start to finish. An Underfeed soon pays for itself and then keeps on saving 
for a life-time. Write now for FREE booklet, fully describing 


eck Willi 
peck WiHamSsSOn 
Underfeed 53122 
hnae BOILERS 
Because the Underfeed adds to the RENT-_ ton of slack lasts as long as a ton of hard coal 
ING or SELLING value of any building, many and with equal results.”’ 
builders and architects specify Underfeed heating. Sashesive Seviag a 


Hundreds of fac-simile testimonials afford cheer- Advantages Which $2 to $3 a ton on coal, 
Sodlh Beene burning cheaper grades of 
i — P y hard or soft coal, slack, 

Prof. L. Wayland Dowling of the University ea or buckwheat sizes. All fire on top. Smoke 
of Wisconsin at Madison writes: Ihaveused and gases must pass through fire, are entirely 


an Underfeed hot air furnace five years with consumed, creating more heat and keeping the 
f entire satisfaction. We have never burned heating surfaces free from heat-retarding soot. 


Ss saving of at least $30 per year in our coal bills. 


hard coal, but a conservative estimate showsa Perfect combustion. No clinkers. Few ashes. 


Send rough sketch or blue print of your floors BOILEP 


ge The Underfeed has stood the test in temperature asd taaniee, tod Ge Of Greed PARE 
iN . 


ranging from 25 degrees below zero to the warm Heating Plans and Estimate of Cost. 





5S ; 
g early spring days.”° Architects are invited to co-operate 
with us as many are now doing with pec. WILLIAMSON CO. 


Mr. George M. Condon, 597 W. Grand the knowledge that Underfeed is the 394 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


ie Boulevard, Detroit, Mich., has had four years’ Jast word in heating economy and { Se4 UNDERFEED Furnace Book 


Sy experience withan Underfeed boiler. Hewrites: satisfaction. 


me , Boiler BOOK.......0..seeee000 
*‘Am perfectly satisfied. I pay about $3.65 a [tedious by X Book you Gestes] 
Use coupon for FREE Warm Air Furnace } 


ton for slack, when my neighbors are paying or Steam and Hot Water Book and fac- | Address.............ccccocccscoceceecceceeeeceeeeceeeeeee 


ie $8 and $8.50 for fuel and in my Underfeed a ___ simile testimonials. eee of ene deshen 
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Sor Business Stationery Specity 
CONSTRUCTION 


White - eight colors Envelopes 
Three finishes to match 


BOND 


You can get it in your locality 
from the most responsible and 
competent printers and litho — 
raphers — firms whose standin 
is a guaranty of good paper an 
fine workmanship upon it. You 
are further assured good value, 
because Construction Bond is sold 
direct to these concerns in large 


quantities, —— jobbing expenses. 
i 


Look up these firms who supply 


Ompressive Stationery at aUsablePrice 


A request on your business letterhead will secure you their 
names and our collection of handsome letterhead su gestions 
showing the various colors, finishes and thicknesses of 
Construction Bond. 


W.E .Wroe & Co. Sales Offices 1011 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 

















1,000 STUDENTS 


have already paid all or part of 


A FOUR YEARS’ COLLEGE COURSE 


by Current Opinion Scholarships 


We want to start another 1,000 young men and women on the 
road to successful careers by helping them to win a College Educa- 
tion. Our scholarships are non-competitive and are open to all stu- 
dents, both in and out of college. The student selects his own school 
and time of entering. Students, by fifteen weeks’ work, earn $300, 
$400, and on up to as high as $750. 


Write now to Secretary 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
134 West 29th Street, New York 


affected mainly by a shrinkage in her out- 
side investments estimated at over $500,- 
000,000. India is to-day unsettled by panic 
among her native bankers and mer- 
chants. During the war with Turke 
and immediately following it, Italian ex- 
change was so strongly against the coun 
try that Italy would have lost a good par: 
of its gold reserves had not the Govy- 
ernment absolutely forbidden exports of 
the metal. Japan has suffered from and 
is still clouded by commercial disasters 
of large magnitude and acute money 
stringency. Mexico is practically in a 
bankrupt condition. An authority on 
Portuguese affairs writes that the coun- 
try is threatened, within a year, by three 
different varieties of crises, viz.: Reli- 
gious, political, and economic. Russia, 
possessing the largest gold holdings. of 
any European nation, has been relativel 
better off than her neighbors, and Spain 
has shown powers of gradual recovery 
within the decade and had no over- 
expansion to deal with when money 
stringency affected the countries to which 
she is debtor. The conditions of depres- 
sion in Turkey are familiar and so are 
those in this country. Uruguay has suf- 
fered severely ever since August, when 
the Bank of the Republic suspended 
credits. Financial difficulties in Vene- 
zuela are more or less chronic.” 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
ADVERTIZING PAGE 


HE modern magazine maker 

labors to make his advertiz- 

ing pages no less attractive 

than the pages devoted to the 

text. Advertizing to-day is 
both an art and a science. We are a 
nation of advertizers. Millions are 
spent yearly in heralding our wares 
in newspapers, magazines, bill-boards. 
Moving electric signs, fearfully and 
wonderfully made, display the merits 
of our manufactures by night, and in 
the day-time no traveler can escape the 
announcements with which we have 
placarded the face of the earth. There 
are many to whom the bustle and 
clamor of our commercialism, with its 
myriad forms of advertizing, are dis- 
tinctly obnoxious; there are others, 
like Arnold Bennett, who recognize in 
business the most fascinating aspects 
of American life. “The child of the 
world’s nations,” the British novelist 
exclaimed, “is leading them.” Mr. Ben- 
nett’s point of view commends itself 
strongly to the Magazine Promotion 
Committee, a body recently formed in 
New York to simulate interest in maga- 
zine advertizing. In pursuance of this 
object, it is sending out a series of sto- 














For dainty trial bottle of the most refined, exquisite 
perfume ever produced—the fragrance of thousands of 
Fower| Dlossoms. Choice of 8 Trade Mark Registered 
prose Odors—Lily of the Val- O . 


i] ley, Rose, Violet. etc Leger 


Pf tas 20 Se 


Highly concentrated, 

wonderfully lasting. ower Ss 
Regular Bottle $1.50 at dealers or by mail. Semd today 20 cents 

for trial bottle. 








PAUL RIEGER, 273 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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This shows the inlet for 
the hose and the simple 
method of attaching it 
for cleaning. 


Every part of the Western 
Eleétric- Sturtevant Sta- 
tionary Vacuum Cleaning 
System reflects the same 
simplicity and ease of 
operation. It cleans effi- 
ciently. 


A complete line of porta- 
ble cleaners in six sizes. 


Install this Vacuum 


Cleaning System in 
Your New Home 


It is a simple matter when building to have 

the house piped for a Western Electric 

Stationary Vacuum Cleaner, running the suction pipe ; from 
cellar to rooms, inside the wall, along with the water, heat 
and waste pipes. From this suction pipe neat inlets open 
through the baseboard in each room, to which the cleaning 
hose is quickly attached. These inlets do not protrude from 
the baseboard to collide with furniture. They have hinged 
covers which drop over the inlet when not in use. The 


Western : Electric 
Siumlevant 
Stationary Vacuum Cleaner 


denotes the most modern home. When ready to clean, lift 
the cover of the inlet, attach the hose, press a button starting 
the electric motor-fan combination in the cellar, and down 
goes every particle of dust and dirt into the collector. After 
that room is cleaned, stop the motor, take out the hose and 
start cleaning the next room. 

Perfectly simple! Equally simple is the mechanism. No gears, no 
bellows—nothing to wear out or leak. Just a motor and fan on one 
shaft and an ample dust bag. Best of all, no dirt passes through the 


fan—no clogging. All these things result from the application of the 
best engineering skill. 








Another Electrical Necessity 


It is important when building a new home to 
provide a means for intercommunication be- 
tweenthe rooms. Speaking tubes are obsolete. 
Buzzers are inefficient. Complete convenience 
demands the Inter-phone. 


Run the wires while the house is being built. Then, 
even though you may not wish to install Inter-phones 
at once, you can use the wires temporarily for push- 
button calls. A wall-plate device—something new, 
like the one shown—can be used and the Inter-phones 
‘*plugged ” in later on without running new wires. 











Write us for our booklets describing these 
home essentials. Our engineers will be glad 
to consult with you or your architect. When 
writing, address our nearest house and ask 
for booklet No. 142-AB. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell”? Telephones 
New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis KansasCity Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland St. Pau Houston Los Angeles Portland 


New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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ries to illustrate the benefits of such ad- 
vertizing. The first of the series is 


“ape es P; M ; about the way in which the Waterman 
pla dag al icture achines fountain pen got its commercial start, 
| and it is interesting enough, aside from 


ea for Home Entertain- the purpose stated, to be worth read- 
~ 


ing as a sort of commercial romance. 
ment are as enjoyable | aniiinaloes 
Iki * —e ee to 
reate a arket. 
as ta ing PRCSENES. ies story of the fountain pen 
The Home Balopticon—our latest model 


opens a little less than thirty 
a and years ago. At the rear of the 
Bausch lomb J | old Tribune building, it appears, the 


‘ : inventor, Lewis Edson Waterman, ped- 
Leading manufactur. OR the showing of prints, photos, postals, dled his pens in the effort to get them 
ers in America o 


photographic and etc., or for lantern slides, if you prefer. [| on the market. He had been a school- 


ophthalmic lenses, Many styles to meet every requirement and master in his early manhood; then he 


microscopes, engi- * nape became an insurance agent. During 
neering instruments, n- 2 re ° 
many advantages over less scientifically co dae Ctemienans te sean ie Be 


magnifiers, field and ie e 
opera glasses, and structed instruments. Photographic dealers J} aqyantages that lay in depending on the 
: ; i | : ° T ” 
oo sno everywhere will show you Balopticons. |] | old-fashioned pen and ink. “Why,” he 
Interesting Balopticon Booklet ‘‘Fun and Better’’ on Request if asked himself, “can I not make a pen 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 509 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. | ang am 4 pee Rie cmt 


had made his first fountain pen. Then 


; Absorption by Minerals. he came to New York and was in- 
Ta ke Robin son Ifa patie pane ny Ae which would | formed that others had conceived the 


" ’ ; draw out from the Human System the!) same idea, and that already two hun- 
le ctri¢ Light Baths | germs and impurities which are the cause dred patents of fountain pens had been 
tn Your OwnHome! |of disease, and bring about a complete granted. He investigated these and 


restoration to health, it would be hailed as | walitel tr teil : defici aq 
the highest ideal of Medical Treatment.| PrOMted Dy their various denciencies. 
HEALTH, VIGOR, LIFE THRU LIGHT | This is just what Then came the most difficult problem 
Only 2c. to 4c. for a life-pulsing, invigorat- | . ; The Absorbent Compress , of all, that of selling his pen, of letting 
ing, vitality-strengthening Electric Light Bath| is doing. After years of patient investiga-| people know about his invention. How 
in your own home—taken just as conveniently | tion and experiment a peculiar mineral has| wos he to do it ? 
with this Robinson Electric Light Bath Cabinet | been found which possesses wonderful at- | 
as you would step into and out of a tub. Enter | traction for the poisons and impurities of | ; ' 
the cabinet—turn the nage agen the — | the body. It draws them to the surface ‘The inventor, knowing nothing of ad- 
a pa ro of read life alae and there absorbs and assimilates them. vertizing, could think of no other way 
— . , he Absorbent Compress when applied | than going out and personally peddling 
Makes a New Being of You as prescribed relieves pain, and induces| his product. This he*did, beginning in 

Gives you all the benefits of the Turkish bath with | sleep. The elimination of the poisons goes | 1883 and continuing through part of the 

onie 5 . ig’ 7s i ition— ye "4 ° P 
the tonic effect of electric light rays in addition—a | gn so gently and quietly that you can following year. wae te 1884 that the 


natural health preserver, for Light ° a. nen hardly realise it 
e ki l dy full of vigor, the b allZ : . : : 

ow tae Agee en guy rere = The Absorbent Compresses have restored to health hun- Waterman fountain pen came to the at- 

Free Book, dreds who have been thought incurable. j tention of the magazine advertizing man- 
handsomely illus- : a The Absorbent Compresses have been successful in ” q 
trated, giving com- De F nearly all diseases which do not respond to drugs. | ager. et me run a quarter-page ad- 
plete information i ‘Pa _ The Absorbent Compresses will dispense with the neces- | yertizement of your pen,’ he suggested to 
about Life Thru x) eke sity of many surgical operations. It certainly is better to Me Wieceue is die temmeten thd 


Light, yb ye , es. ! restore an organ to a healthy condition than to have it cut . 
ng in de teh) away. ri ; .| not the money it would cost. Then the 
is ready to be sent to y on ineral Absorption is the Coming Treatment. It is cesta di é A Panag 
co "te ~ 8 | Drugless, Harmless and far more efficient than drugs. It| advertizing man id an interesting thing: 






































wonderful Cabinet, 
Ce ac caneen Fe ‘f | does nothing but GOOD. Everyone should investigate | sg convinced was he of the commercial 
card will do—today. " this. Will you let us send you our book explaining this aa emi : 
Robi Electri : new curative method? Just send your name and address to | Possibilities of the fountain pen that he 
o — = wee . A ABSORBENT COMPRESS Co. loaned Mr. Waterman the price of the 
al — ae Le ' 4 | No. 87 Wisner Block, Rochester, N. Y.| quarter-page advertizement. 
Age * :$4i:3i:) Sa LOUSE If PEDAPADS fail to cure “This first business announcement of 

» Ve —- a 
ae re ee CAL | Mg on NE _— the L. E. Waterman Company appeared 
der, aching Feet in ten days we refund the money. No| in a magazine in November, 1884. Prior 
cutting, no bother whatever; just PE 5. 50 cents ee 
iit taal ability postpaid. THE PEDAPAD CO., 2A Park Square, Boston, Mass. to that, Mr. Waterman by personal solici 
MEN OF IDEAS should write for new tation had sold about three hundred of 


“Lists of Needed In- his pens. Within a few weeks after the 
ventions,” Patent Buyers and ‘‘How to Get Your Patent 


R. } Sa° dvertisement appeared such a large num- 
d Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & Sh S W adv PP a larg 
Co., Patent ‘Attoraeys, Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. ort - tory riting ber of orders had been received that Mr. 


Course of forty lessons in the history, i 

66 = A form. structure, and writing of the Waterman negotiated a ¥ loan of five 
e ace oO esus Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg thousand dollars with which to contract 
Esenwemn. Editor of Lippincott’s Magazine. f ddi ° 1 d 26 d h h 
in the Religion of Today” and other Unitarian liter- One student writes: ‘‘] know that you or additional advertizing an ave the 

ature, FREE! ApplytoE. E.0. Unitarian Headquarters, will be pleased when I tell you that I pens made and delivered. 
105 8. Dearborn street, Chicago. ’ have just received a check for $125 from wT . . . r 
‘Everybody’s’ for a humorous story. he business increased in strides so 


They ask for more. I am feeling very rapic it soon b Oo 

iS s 25 WORTH Se 9 Salta es to te apid that it soo ecame necessary t 

} Ot ° wein.”’ form a stock company and map out a 
ae ae Also courses in Photoplay Writing. Ver- ™ 2 : 
Look at these Bargains !Ty writers Re- Bart a tification and Poetics p< he tera Bi systematic scheme of manufacturing and 
uiltin our own Factories, Trademar > over One Hundred Courses. under protes- ; ; ; b ; 
and Guaranteed for one year. eoeeititi Dr, Esenwein sors in Herverd. Brown. Cornell, and other ee, ~ pens. An — 
Remingtons $25 8 0 leading colleges. campaign o a vertizing was eing car- 
Underwoods sao toseo Royals he 40 Ths 260-Page Catalog Free. Please Address ‘ ° . 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50 Olivers $30 to $40 4 ried on in a number of national maga- 
zines. In 1888 nine thousand, pens were 


We have all makes. Send for Catalog "may The Home Correspondence School 
sold; seven years later the number of 























and address of nearest branch office. Dept. 266, Springfi peng 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE C0., Inc., 845 Broadway, ¥. ¥, -~ ia. 
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The Noiselessness of the Siwelclo is 
Valued in the Homes of Refinement 


—in homes where the noisy flushing of the 
old-style closet has caused painful embar- 
rassment for years. 
When properly installed, the Siwelclo 
is noiseless. You cannot hear it outside of 
| its immediate environment. The 


SIWELCLO ==: Closet 


is made of Vitreous China, a material as hard and 
as easily cleaned as a china plate. The surface is 
glazed at a temperature 1,000 degrees higher than 
that to which it is possible to subject any other 
material. That’s why it does not easily scratch. 

For the heavier bathroom and kitchen 
fixtures, too heavy to be made of Vitreous 
China, Ideal Solid Porcelain is unequaled. 

It is strong, durable, and has a surface 
impervious to grease and dirt. 

When you build the new home (or 
remodel the old), plan for a “bathroom of 
character”—for a Siwelclo Closet, Bone 
China fittings, Ideal Solid Porcelain bath 
and lavatory. Put a Solid Porcelain sink 
and washtubs in kitchen and laundry. 

They will make housework eas- 
ier and rooms you will be proud 
to show your friends. 


Send for free illustrated booklet S. 17 
‘‘Bathrooms of Character’’ 

Use it to guide you in your planning. 

Your plumber or architect will endorse 

its recommendations. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


The Largest Manufacturers 
of Sanitary Pottery in the U. S. A. 
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The The 
Burlington Burlington 
Special Special 


19 Jewels New Style 
Fully Adjusted Thin Model 


The latest idea in wateh cases. Superbly beau- 

tiful. Your own mo handsome ‘epemel 
design ‘many colors to choose from) inlaid in the 
superbgoldstratacase. Send forillustrated book. 


1914 Timepiece 


The masterpiece of watch 


manufacture —the Burlington 
—19 jewels, adjusted to the second 
— adjusted to positions — adjusted to 
temperature—adjusted toisochronism. 
This master timepiece incased at the 
Sactory in an exquisite line of new style 
watch cases. “nen face or hunting case, 
ladies’ or gentlemen’s sizes. 


Special Offer 


The superb Burlington now 
at the direct rock-bottom price— 
same price that even the whole- 
sale jeweler must pay. Yes—one of 
these superb timepieces at the price 
that even wholesale jewelers must pay. 
And in order to encourage everybody to 
secure this watch now, we allow this rock- 
bottom price, either for cash or $2.50a month! 
We send the watch on approval, prepaid. 
You risk absolutely nothing—you pay nothing—not 


one cent, = i u want this exception offer 
after seeing and thoroughly inspecting the watch. 


Inlay Enamel, Block and Ribbon 
lonograms, Diamond Set, Lodge, 
French Art, Dragon Designs. 


Write For FREE 
Watch Book 


Learn the inside facts about 
watch prices,and many superior points 
of the Burlington over double-priced pro- 
ducts. Your name and address on a postal 
is enough. Get this offer while it lasts. 

BURLINGTON WATCH CO. 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd. Dept.1311, Chicago 














AND YOU WILL AVOID MANY A COLD 
AND PERHAPS SERIOUS ILLNESS. A 


Window 


“Tycos’ winter, * 


attached to your window tells you instantly the 
temperature outdoors—enabling you to put on the 
proper clothing before going out. 

Our *“*Tycos" Window Thermometer, No. 5268, 
12 inch, is made of polished piate glass with bevel 
edgeand everlasting figures. Magnifying spirit tube. 
Range from 40 below to 120 above zero. Metal 
arms for attaching. 

Most dealers sell “Tyeos” Window Ther- 
mometers. Goto your dealer first. If he does 
not have them or will not order for you, send 

us his name and address with G3B.OO and we will 
send you one. When ordering give the number ‘*5268."" 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
202 West Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


Thermometers of Three Thousand Kinds 











Wedding Invitations, Announcements 


Visiting Cards and Stamped Stationery. 
Correct yom from an Elegant Shop at 
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orders had reached sixty-three thousand; 
in 1900 the business reached two hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand sales; in 1903 
the orders had passed the half-million 
mark, and in 1912 nearly a million and a 
quarter pens were sold.” 


THE LOOTING OF THE 
FRISCO 


HE bankruptcy of the Saint 
‘Louis and San _ Francisco 
coming as a shock, especially 
to French investors who had 
just absorbed a large issue 
of the bonds of Mr. Yoakum’s rail- 
road, offered to them through James 
Speyer and his French associates, is 
leading to an aftermath of startling 
revelations before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. According to the 
New York Times, the report of the 
Commission to Congress will set forth: 


“That the Frisco was compelled to 
carry and pay interest on a fictitious 
indebtedness of $40,000,000, created by 
enormous commissions paid to bankers 
and brokers for the sale of its securities, 
and profits to promoters of feeder lines 
in the Southwest. 

“That the chairman of its board of 
directors, B. F. Yoakum, made $7,000,000 
profits for himself and associates trading 
with himself in the capacity of promoter 
and builder of Texas roads, which he 
caused to be sold to the Frisco at prices 
in excess of their value. 

“That approximately $32,000,000 in the 
Frisco’s funded indebtedness of $244,- 
000,000 was paid to bankers and brokers 
in commissions. 

“That the average rate of commission 
was 12.05 per cent., while the profits of 
Mr. Yoakum and his associates in the 
promotion of the feeder lines sold to the 
Frisco ranged from Io per cent. to more 
than 100 per cent.” 


The management of the road as 
well as the bankers who, it seems, “re- 
adjusted the statistics” of the corpora- 
tion—a most unfortunate expression— 
are scored by the press, with the unique 
exception of the Reedy’s Saint Louis 
Mirror. Mr. William Marion Reedy, 
an ardent advocate of the Single Tax, 
comes to the defence of his fellow 
townsmen who, to his mind, were 
merely real estate speculators in “un- 
earned increment.” To conservative 
publications which, like the Baltimore 
Sun, believe that the great majority of 
railroads to-day are being honestly 
managed and that Government regula- 
tion, altho entirely proper and neces- 
sary, has brought about a situation re- 
quiring an increase in freight rates in 
order to enable the railroads profitably 
to take care of existing and increased 
business, these revelations, like those 
recently made concerning the New 














Try this delicious 
Country Sausage 


It’s not made from scraps like 
ordinary sausage, but from the 
choicest portions of tender year- 
ling pigs. These pigs are grown 
on our own farm and are tended 
with as much care as prize cattle. 

Forest Home Farm Sausage is made accord- 
ing to an old Virginia recipe and flav ored with 
home-grown cuntry herbs and pure spices 

No cheapeners, adulterants or preservatives 
of any kind are used. 

Put upin.1-lb. parchment wrapped packages 
and shipped in 5, 10, 20 or 50-!b, boxes, 


Price 30c a pound 


Delivered at your door 


Forest Home Farm Hams 


The finest hams you ever tasted. Only year- 
ling pigs are used in their production, which 
have been allowed free rangein the woods and 
fields where they can pick up beechnuts and 
acorns. This imparts a delicious nutty flavor 
to the meat. 

They are cured by an old Southern method 
wh ch takesa full year and have a tender tasti- 
ness entirely lacking in the ordinary hams you 
buy nowadays, They run from 8 to 16 lbs. 


Price 30c a pound 


Freight paid on orders of 100 lbs. or over 


FOREST HOME FARM 


Purcellville, Va. 














$1.00 Will Improve Your Talking 
Machine and Save Your 
Record. Buy a 


Masterphone 


A simple device, - 

instantly attach- wane. 
ed to any sound- . 
box. Just slip it 


on and listen. 


You will hear a wonderful im- 
provement in the reproduction. 
Every word and note will be clear 
and true. 


The mechanical effect will entirely dis- 
appear and your records will remain 
perfect because of the imperceptible 
wear of the fine needle used with the 
Masterphone. 


If your dealer does not keep the 
Masterphone, send us $1.00 for one 
by return mail. State if for Victor 
exhibition or concert sound box or 
Columbia No. 6 or smaller number. 
Money back if not entirely satisfied. 


Send today to Dept. U. 


THE MASTERPHONE CORPORATION 
187 Broadway New York City 





MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 




















Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for Jeaflet L 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Sth Ave., New York 


Moderate Prices. Haven road, are peculiarly dishearten- 


Sostet Etiquette, $1 free with oa order. 





Our New Book, 
ETT, 317 NORTH CHARLES ST., BALTIMORE, mo. ing. 
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CADILLAC 
ENCLOSED CARS 


We do not think it will be possible for you to 
suggest to yourself any sense in which the beauty and 


luxury of Cadillac Enclosed Cars could be heightened. 








The appointments are rich and dignified. They are executed 
with a quiet good taste which envelopes mind and body in complete 
content. 

In the rich, soft upholstering, the superb, velvety riding qualities, 
the quiet, powerful, smooth running engine, the dependable Cadillac 
Delco electrical cranking device, the electric lights, together with the 
inhnite care manifested in perfecting every minute detail, a degree of 
luxury is attained which leaves nothing more to be desired— nothing 
more to be obtained. 

They are every day becoming more and more the choice of those 
discriminating buyers to whom price is not a consideration but who 
prefer the Cadillac because they find in it all of those attributes which 





make for constant and enduring service and complete satisfaction in 
the highest sense. 


The line of enclosed cars comprises three types as follows: Seven passenger Standard Limousine 
at $3230, Five passenger Inside Drive Limousine at $2800, Three passenger Landaulet Coupé at $2500, 
all completely equipped. Prices are f. o. b. Detroit. 





























Cadillac Motor Car Co.Detroit, Mich:: 
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Yes, | Came by the AGWI Lines 


and so can you enjoy the fascinating scenes and wonderful climate of the 
“American Mediterranean” this winter if you will let us plan your trip. 
There is no more rewarding journey anywhere than a visit to the famous 
resorts bathed by the South Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea, including Porto Rico, Bahamas, Cuba, Mexico, Florida, Texas and 
Santo Domingo. There is no more delightful route than the 





STEAMSHIP 
Arun (ju aWfist}ans LINES. 


CL YDELINE-MALLORY LINE PORTOPICOLINE- WARDLINE 


Write to-day and let us tell you how to get the most enjoyment out of your winter out- 
ing, and send you beautiful illustrated free copy of AGWI Steamship News. Address 
any of the following steamship lines : 
CLYDE LIN To FLORIDA, calling at Charleston, and Jacksonville with connec- 
tions for all leading Southern resorts. “The best way South.” 
From Pier 36, North River, New York 
MALLORY LIN To TEXAS, all points Southwest and Pacific Coast. Exhila- 
rating water route to Galveston, Key West, Miami, Palm Beach, 
Tampa, St. Petersburg and Mobile. Only route New York to Texas without change. 
From Pier 45, North River, New York 


PORTO RICO LINE You will enjoy this wonderful trip to the “Island of En- 
chantment.” <A big swift steamer leaves New York every 

Saturday for San Juan direct. Send for booklet and information about sailings, rates, etc. 
General Offices: 11 Broadway, New York 


WARD LIN Luxurious twin-screw steamships to Bahamas (Nassau), Havana and 
Isle of Pines, Cuba, Mexico and Yucatan, with rail connections to 


all important interior cities. Write for booklets. General Offices: Pier 14, East River, New York « 




















District Passenger Offices 
BOSTON—192 Washington Street CHICAGO—444 Com’! Nat’! Bank Building 
PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut Street WASHINGTON—1306 F Street, N. W. 
NEW YORK—290 Broadway 
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No wonder automobile repair shops have so much to do, 
for— 

—The automobile is the most severely used piece of 
machinery in al the world. 

—It suffers the most and worst shocks and strains. 

—It receives the least expert care in operation. 

Because of this, the automobile ought to be the most 
carefully designed and the most carefully built machine 
in all the world. 


But it is not, in most cases. 


Here Are the Plain Facts 


Four-fifths of the makes of cars on the market today 
are neither designed nor manufactured by their so-called 
makers. They are not even designed as complete, unified 
cars, but are collections of many groups of finished stock 
parts—bought here and there, wherever they can be 
secured most readily and cheaply. 

It is nearly a miracle if these parts happen, in any in- 
stance, to form a balanced, harmonious, durable, complete 
car—for these parts, remember, are designed and finished, 
not for some one particular car, but— 

—as separate, unrelated units, 

—by separate, unrelated groups of men, 

—in different factories, 

at different times; 

—these designers having no knowledge of what other 

parts are to be used in any particular car assemblage. 


80 per cent.—Think of It 


Eighty per cent. of American automobile “makers” are 
gatherers and assemblers of finished parts, made under 
these conditions. That is the cheapest method of “manu- 
facture.” Furthermore, it is a method not practised and 
not countenanced in any other branch of the machinery- 
producing industries. 

Locomotives, stationary steam engines, electric motors, 
machine shop equipment, printing presses—machinery that 
men buy with careful judgment and at big prices—are 
manufactured (not assembled) products. They’ve got to 
be designed and manufactured as ONE UNIT in order 
to have precise balance, and uniform strength and en- 
durance, to withstand severe use, to be 


y Repair Shops Keep Busy 





WINTON SIX 


Long stroke motor, left drive, center control, elec- 
tric lights, self-starter, finest mohair top, easily 
handled curtains, rain-vision glass front, best 
Warner speedometer, Waltham eight-day clock, 
Klaxon electric horn, rear tire carriers, four- 


cylinder tire pump, demountable rims, full set of 


$3250 


tools, German silver radiator, metal 
parts nickel finished. Fully equipped, 











the roofs of a single plant, and to have the whole work 
supervised by some one richly qualified and able man. 

The principle is as old as the hills. Three hundred years 
ago, Descartes, first of modern philosophers, wrote: “There 
is seldom so much perfection in works composed of many 
separate parts, upon which many different hands have been 
employed, as in those completed by a single master.” 


Here’s A ONE-UNIT CAR 


The Winton Six stands out as a distinctively and en- 
duringly excellent automobile because it is produced on 
the same plan that the greatest and ablest of machinery 
makers adhere to so zealously. 

It is designed and manufactured in one comprehensive 
plant. That plant has but one product—the Winton Six 
car, made in one single model. 

Every part of the car is designed and manufactured to 
harmonize and co-ordinate with every related part. 

From start to finish, the production of Winton Six cars 
is personally supervised by one man, Alexander Winton, 
founder of the gasoline motor car industry in America, 
and the world’s most experienced six-cylinder specialist. 


What’s the Result? 


That’s why the Winton Six, alone, was able to change 
high-grade demand from four-cylinder cars to Sixes. 
That’s why the Winton Six withstands the hardest of 

service and holds the world’s lowest repair 





right. A railroad would refuse an assem- 
bled locomotive as it would refuse lead 
rails. 


Only One Safe Method . 


Machinery manufacture is an old, stable, 
and experienced industry. And the machin- 
ery industry says that the only safe way to 
build an enduring product is to have that 
product designed and manufactured under 


No. 30. 





Caution 


Be careful in selecting a 
car—this year more than 
ever before. 
startling reasons 
Read them in our Book 


expense record. 

That’s why the Winton Six is the finest 
possible specimen of ONE-UNIT Construc- 
tion, which means that it is precisely the 
kind of car that fully satisfies the most 
exacting purchasers. 

Let us send you a catalog. 


The Winton Motor Car Co. 


128 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 


There are 
why. 
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Florida | 


CUBA- AUGUSTA- SOUTH 
Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 







Fine Through Trains 
Daily, with All Steel, 
Electric Lighted Pull- 


mans. Dining Cars. 


Leaving New York from Pennsylvania R. R. Station 
“Florida and West Indian Limited” - - - 9.15 A.M. 
“New York and Florida Special’? — 12.38 Noon 


(27th Season) in operation Jan. 5th 
“Palmetto Limited” - - - - - 3.34P.M. 
“Coast Line Florida Mail’? - - - 9.30P.M. 


Superior Roadway, Equipment and Service to Augusta, 
Summerville, Thomasville and Florida Resorts. 
For illustrated literature and all information address 
GEO. B. ECKER, G.E.P.A., 1218 Broadway, New York. ie | 
Telephone, M he so Square 1460. / i 
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ALA CARTE WITHOUT CHARGE. STOPOVERS PERMITTED. 


THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Ltd. 


CUNARD a\ Rnonaeneall ion par Cimiben 


| Cruises 


Alexandria 


“FRANCONIA,” Jan. 8, *Feb. 24 
“LACONIA,” Jan. 22 


“CORONIA,” Jan. 31, March 17 


*Does not call at Alexandria 


AY 





For Particulars apply to 


1 State Street, Room 118F, New York, or Local Agents 





Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, 


« 
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| its lair, declares that the time has come 


| man who suffered by the illegal practices 





Why the Frisco Revela- 

tions Hit Wall Street. 

UBLIC opinion, as the Baltimore 
p daily goes on to say, is going to 
have a large share in determin. 


ing the degree of prosperity of the | 


railroads of this country in the next 
decade, and these things do _ not 
have a good effect on public opinion, 
“What’s the use,” the average man 
may be expected to say, “of permitting 
the railroads to increase their rates, if 
the increased profits resulting there- 
from do not go back into the proper- 
ties, but go into the pockets of shrewd 
financiers and prominent ‘insiders’ ?” 


“It is unjust, of course, to judge the 
whole railroad family by the black sheep 
but disclosures of this sort are not 
apt to encourage discriminating judg- 

“The thing the average man resents 
most about such cases of mismanagement, 
to use no harsher word, as that of the 
Frisco road, is that apparently there is no 
way in which the stockholders and bond- 
holders can recover for themselves the 
profits that wrongfully went into the 
pockets of others. The worst defect in 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law is that it 
makes no provision whereby the innocent 














of a trust may recover damages.” 


The Wall Street Journal grimly re- 
calls the arraignment of society for 
crushing the railroads between the mill- 
stones of rising wages and rigid rates 
by Judge Priest, Counsel for the Frisco, 
at the time receivers were appointed for 
that road. “To the injury done innocent 
purchasers of Saint Louis and San 
Francisco securities,’ our Wall Street 
contemporary observes, “must be added 
that done the cause of all rail- 
roads in the court of public opinion, 
and the aid and comfort given a public 
enemy—the party agitating in favor of 
the Government ownership and opeta- 
tion of the railroads. 


THE RECEDING WAVE OF 
ANTI-TRUST LEGIS- 
LATION 

S THE wave of anti-trust legisla- 
tion receding? In his recent mes 
sage, President Wilson meets big 
business half-way by pleading i 
favor of a more distinct interpre- 
tation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
Newspapers of all political affiliations 
ask for a stop of legislation injurious 
to business. Even Samuel Untermyet, 
the high priest of the Pujo Committee, 
who summoned the Money Trust from 


to build rather than to destroy. The 
wisdom of the government attack, log- 
ical tho it be, upon the Harvestet 
Trust, is widely questioned. The 
Bureau of Corporations is undertaking 
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The beautiful residence of Mortimer L. Schiff at Oyster Bay, 
L. I. The stucco work and the swimming-pool were waterproofed 


successfully by the use of Ceresit. 


When You Build Your House Be 
Sure That It Is Waterproofed 


Dampness is a mortal foe to Comfort and Beauty. 


It is inherent in human nature to abhor the musty smells, the un- 
sightly appearances, the unsanitary conditions that prevail when 
dampness penetrates the walls or floors of a house. 


Maybe it’s the basement, or the roof, or the stucco walls, or the 
floors of the bath room. Or any of a number of other places. But 


it’s decidedly undesirable. 


Here’s a safe plan for you to follow when you build your house. 


Wherever concrete, cement mortar, or stucco is to be used in 
places where water or dampness are to be encountered, ask your 


Architect to specify 


PATENTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Waterproofing Compound 


It is the only waterproofing that is 
thoroughly efficacious, permanent and 
harmless. 

Ceresit renders concrete, cement 
mortar, or stucco— 

1. Proof against all forms of damp- 

ness. 

2. Proof against hydrostatic pres- 
sure, as when there is ground 
water pressure against the 
basement or when waterproof- 
ing fountains, swimming pools. 


3. Proof against disintegration. 

Ceresit does not itself discolor and 
by keeping out moisture it prevents 
discoloration. 

Ceresit has no odor, and it pre- 
vents four elements from penetrat- 
ing and causing odors. 

Ceresit does not impair the cohesive 
strength of concrete construction. 

You will be interested in the 
“Book of Evidence” which tells the 
complete facts about Ceresit. 


Write for a Copy 


CERESIT WATERPROOFING CO. 


956 Westminster Building, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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How will you pay 


CURRENT OPINION 


expenses on your trip? 


It is unsafe to carry much actual money. Tourists provide themselves with 
something that represents money—that can be converted into money, or used 


instead of money, for their daily expenses. 


The safest, most convenient 


travel funds are those which can be used directly in payment of hotel bills, 
railway and steamship fares, and for purchases in the principal shops. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques 


are accepted like money in every civilized 
country of the world. 


They are SAFE to buy because they are 
issued by thousands of American banks. 
They are safe to carry because they are 
of no value without your signature, and 
may be replaced if lost or stolen. 


They are CONVENIENT because they are 
issued in $10, $20, $50 anu $100, each cheque 
engraved with its value in the currency of 
the principal nations. They are known 
everywhere to be bankers’ cheque issued 
by authority of the great Association of 
American Banks, and as good as actual 
money. They can be cashed at 50,000 banks 





throughout the world without a personal 

introduction; your signature identifies you. 
Get them at your Bank 

Ask for booklet. If your bankis not yet supplied 


with “A. B.A.” Cheques, write for information 
as to where they can be obtained in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York City 
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t]'Fake 
iti PANAMA CANAL 
by West Indies and 
South America 
THE NEWEST CRUISING 
STEAMERS 
“LAURENTIC” 14,892 Tons 
“MEGANTIC” 14,878 Tons 


Sailing from New York 


JANUARY 31 
February 11 March 4 
March 14 April 4 


Duration 16 to 28 Days 
$145 to $175 and upwards 


We WHITE STAR LINE 





CRUISE DEPARTMENT WHITE STAR LINE 9 Broadway, New York 
84 State St., BOSTON 1319 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA Madison & La Salle Sts., CHICAGO 


INTER CRUISES 


ai\\ eee 


= ~ =< 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Riviera= Ital 
and Egypt ~ 
LARGEST STEAMERS 
IN THE TRADE 
“ADRIATIC” 24,541 Tons 
“CELTIC” 20,904 Tons 
Sailing from New York 


JANUARY 10 
January 24 
February 21 March 7 
BOSTON MEDITERRANEAN ITALY 
CANOPIC Jan. 31 Mar. 14 


Ask for Complete Itineraries and 
Illustrated Booklets 


< 

















an exhaustive federal investigation of 
the efficiency of the so-called trusts, to 
determine whether and when increasing 
size fails to bring increased economics 
in management. But in view of the 
serious financial depression almost re. 
sembling a silent panic, in which we 
find ourselves, investigations are no 
longer so popular as they- were when 
the Government, to no purpose—if one 
may judge by the result—dissolved the 
Tobacco monopoly and the Standard 
Oil. If, remarks the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, the public has suf- 
fered in the past from inflated capital- 
ization, attempts at monopoly, discrim- 
ination in rates and prices, arbitrary 
methods, and other evils and abuses of 
corporate power, the corporations and 
capitalists responsible for these things 
have been paying the penalty. 




























“It has become for their interest to 
mend their ways, and a general desire is 
shown to readjust their affairs in a way 
to comply with all legal and reasonable 
requirements, and win the favor upon 
which success depends under free insti- 
tutions where public opinion rules. The 
new attitude is one of sound business 
policy as well as good citizenship. 

“There has not yet been a correspond- 
ing change of attitude on the part of 
those who officially represent the public 
as legislators and administrators of the 
law.” 
















The Evolution of Big 
Business. 


NE of the godfathers of the 
() National Progressive Party, the 

immediate progenitor of the 
Harvester Trust, George W. Perkins, 
places the blame for the indiscriminate 
persecutions of trusts good and bad, 
and thé continued existence of the 
Sherman Law, unamended, to the re- 
fusal of ‘Congress to be swayed by 
commercial rather than political con- 
siderations. Congress, he declares, has 
steadily called for the destruction of 
our great business enterprises. It has 
appropriated money to find. out what 
crimes these concerns have committed 
and what evil practices they have in- 
dulged in. Its slogan seems to have 
been “Millions for destruction, but not 
one cent for construction.” This incon- 
sistency is due, Mr. Perkins goes on to 
say (in Investments), to the fact that 
members of Congress are no longer, as 
formerly, men of business, but almost 
entirely professional politicians. The 
formation of trusts, declares the father 
of the Harvester Trust, was as essential 
as the formation of the Union itself. 

















































































“It was purely a case of ‘when, in the 
course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary’ because in the course of human 
events the inventor, by his work in the 
past half century, has placed in the hands 
of all the people such an amount of 
space-annihilating machinery as to nullify 
distance, wipe out State lines, and draw 
the people, not only of this country, but 
of the world, so closely together that 
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CURRENT OPINION 


THE 


OPINION CURRENT 


AMONG MANY OF OUR BETTER ARCHITECTS 
IS THAT THE 


GREENDALE RUG 


COPYRIGHTED 1913 


FACING BRICK 


is the most distinctively American idea introduced in Brick Making, 
in that it bespeaks noted originality and ingenuity. 


It is called “Rug” because of its remarkable similarity, when laid in the 
wall, to the soft and alluring tones of a Turkish or Persian Rug. 


It is named “Greendale” because it is made at Greendale (Ohio). 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


Greendale Rugs are artistic, beautiful, indestructible, unique and 
impervious to moisture, 


They are furnished in shades of Buff, Tan, Brown, Green, Old Rose, 
Purple and Red. 


Ask your Architect about ‘‘ Greendales’’ 
or send to us for color plates or samples 


HOCKING VALLEY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Indestructo Travelers regard 
travel from a somewhat differ- 
ent viewpoint than their less 
fortunate Companions. 


They experience no doubts or mis- 
givings as to the reliability of their 
baggage. 

There is but one step between travel 
satisfaction and travel discomfort; a 
broken trunk; and Indestructo Trav- 
elers have carefully guarded against 
that step in buying an Indestructo 
Trunk. 


BUY 
‘BAGGAGE 


Every Indestructo Trunk is insured 
against any kind of accident for five 
years from the day you buy it. 

Consequently the jars and jolts that 
your baggage receives means nothing 
to you. ° 

You know that we have promised you a 
new trunk if anything happens. 

And you know that we must make a 


mighty good trunk in order to stand that 
rigid guarantee. 


Made in all styles and sizes from $15 to 
$100. 
National Veneer Products Co. 
3001 Beiger Street 


Mishawaka, Indiana 





Start Any Time, Any 
yj for Two Years Place, Either Direction Througbout 


4 Europe Mediterranean, Egypt, India, Java, 7 
a China, Japan, Tasmania, Philippines and Hawaii q 


Travelers’ Checks Good All Over the World 
‘ Wifite for ‘Tours Arouud the World ’’ Booklet. 
| OELRICE ‘€ CO., art Agents, 5 B’way, New York 


Alloway & Champion, W janip 
Central Notional Bank, St. Louis 


ORTH GERMAN NiLoyD 


Tickets Good First Class 
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cut - throat, 
death and 
realizing this, what was 
than for the descendants 
our Constitution 
example of 
into com- 


oid - fashioned, competitive 
methods mean 
trade. Keenly 
more natural 
of the men 
to endeavor to follow the 
their forefathers and introduce 
mercial affairs the 
were promulgated in the 
Constitution? For what more have our 
business leaders done than to declare 
that ‘we, the business men of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure trade 
tranquillity, provide for the 
commercial defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of co- 
operation to ourselves and our posterity, 
do declare that ruthless competitive meth- 
ods are no longer for the best good of 
the greatest number and must, therefore, 
be abandoned.’ ” 


who drew 


same 


Mr. Perkins Asks 
Seven Questions. 

HE upbuilders of our prosperity, 
T relying on the good sense of the 

American people, Mr. Perkins 
goes on to say, forged ahead with 
their mighty projects, instead of stop- 
ping their work of construction along 
new and original lines long enough to 
inform the people of what they were 
aiming at—long enough to have an in- 
telligent discussion of the changed con- 
ditions brought about by the laws of 
industrial evolution. This was a mis- 
take and, Mr. Perkins admits, it has put 
our business leaders in the attitude of 
apparently breaking and defying the 
law of the land. Mr. Perkins proposes 
seven questions which a Congressional 
Committee might find it of advantage 
to investigate: 


“First—Has the cost of articles made 
by the so-called trusts increased or de- 
creased ? 

“Second—Have wages increased or de- 
creased? 

“Third—Has labor been more steadi- 
ly employed and better housed—more 
generally employed and better satisfied? 

“Fourth—Have there been fewer fail- 
ures in the lines of business involved? 

“Fifth—Have the so-called trusts in- 
creased or decreased our foreign trade 
balances? 

“Sixrth—Have the so-called trusts de- 
vised ways and means and provided the 
capital for saving and utilizing waste 
products, which could not have been done 
by smaller concerns? 

“Seventh—Is the tendency to have the 
ownership of these large companies and 
the profits made by them enjoyed by a 
few men or by many men? Is the 
tendency to have these corporations in 
the future create, by their profits, large 
fortunes for a few men, as was the case 
in partnerships under competitive meth- 
ods, or is the tendency to distribute such 
profits more generally among the people ?” 


How to Restore Confi- 
dence in Ourselves. 


ORE specific in his recommen- 
dations than Mr. Perkins, Sam- 
uel Untermyer lays out a definite 

program to restore confidence to capital 


destruction to | 


principles that | 
adoption of our | 


common | 





SouTH AME RICA 


Splendid 12,500 ton steamers 


Sailings Alternate Saturdays 


Write for Illustrated Booklets 
BUSK & DANIELS, General Agents 
304 Produce Exchange, New York, or Local Agents 


A Typical C eran ant Home 


What We Will Send You 
for 25 Cents— 


1. Our new book. “Craftsman Houses," by Gustav Stickley, 
giving selected mode! plans, sketches, interiors and de- 
tails of real Craftsman homes—122 illustrations in all. 

2. The 192. page Annual Home Decoration Number of THE 
CRAFTSMAN—a golden treasury of the newest things 
for the homelover. 

3. The help of THE CRAFTSMAN Architects in selecting 
the most suitable model house plans for a prospective 
new home. 

4, A detailed answer to any specific question dealing with 
building, interior decoration, furnishing, gardening, 
real estate, country home problems. schools, or arts 


and crafts. 
Dept. X, Craftsman 


THE CRAFTSMAN 2:23, (sm 


SAVE oe. Ba 4 86 PER CENT. ON 
PEWRITERS 
REAL VAL oa S in all makes of Typewriters. 
Guaranteed two years—Olivers, L.C. Smith's, Rem 
ingtons, Underwoods, etc. Choice of 500 Type- 
writers, $10.00 to $15.00. Send for catalogue. 
Dearbora Typewriter Exchange, Dept. 133, Chicago 











FREE T 

it ONLY. costs = a to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers on 
de 1914 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 22° 
a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from a at ow oad 

until you write for our large Art 
ond learn our am pu ‘Proportionentce 


le bicycle 
RIDER AGENTS <-z:*e5~° 


pa aking big 
= = eR AGI and iS: —_ bicycles. 
e Sell cheaper than any 
“Wines, Coaster-Brake veer wheels, 
lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices. 
Do Not Wait; write today for our serial ate: 
MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. K-217. HICAGO 
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ee your architect now 


That step insures your greatest 
satisfaction in the home you build 


this Spring. Ask him about 
Hy-tex Brick 


the facing-material which gives the utmost of beauty, per- 
manence, fire-safety and comfort in all extremes of weather. 
And gives them to you at the greatest economy in the long run. 


The following booklets tell you of the superiority of 
Hy-tex and its adaptability to all styles and sizes of homes. 


“Genuine Economy in Home Building’”—a handsome, 64-page book illustrated 
in colors explains these savings in detail. Sent for ten cents. 


“Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes” is a booklet of helpful plans for 
homes of moderate cost. Sent for four cents. Write for these booklets to-day. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
Dept. FI, St. Louis, Missouri 


Branch Offices: Baltimore, Md.: Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, O.; Cincinnati, O.: 
Davenport, Ia.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
New York City; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, O.; Washington, D. C. 
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Life’s Struggle is Sufficient Without Struggling With 
The Effects of Wrong Foods 


During the past twenty years I have watched the effects 
on elderly people of eating vital, nerve-feeding foods 
(lean meat, poultry, game, fish, whites of eggs and 
curdled custard) with very little starchy or non-vital 
foods. In each case the result was increased activity in| 
business or in the home. The senses became more alert, 
the eyes strong and clear. 


Those eastern nations, peasants and poor people whose 
diet is largely of starchy, cereal foods are non-progress- 
ive. Leading nations and the ruling classes of both men 
and animals eat vital, digestible brain and nerve-nourish- 
ing foods. 


which, according to Judge Gary, is 
badly frightened. Before the Economic 
Club at Springfield, Massachusetts, the 
brilliant foe of the Money Trust, in- 
sisted that a halt should be called 
into further Governmental investiga- 
tions into the past of corporate of- 
fenders. Mr. Untermyer concedes that 
his Committee barely scratched the sur- 
face of the festering rottenness under- 
lying our financial system, largely be- 
cause of the limited time at their disposal 
and of the obstructions that were placed 
in their path. But, he maintains, we 
know now sufficiently the nature of the 
disease to apply the remedy. “The pa- 
tient is so ill that further diagnosis will 
be more likely to kill than to cure. We 
must be content to apply the remedies 
with the knowledge at hand.” 


G. H. BRINKLER, 
Food Expert. 


How Maeat-Eating Rats Beat the Vegetarians 


Professor Slonaker of Stanford University has proved by careful experiment that meat-eating rats live 
twice as long as vegetarian rats, do seven times as much work, grow twice as big and retain youth 
longer, and he believes the 
same is true of humans, 
He put rats in rotary 
cages with speedometers 
attached and found that in 
25 months the meat-eating 
rats ran more than 5,000 
miles while the ‘“vege- 
tarians” ran less than 500, 
These facts corroborate 
the results I am daily se- 
curing for my consultants. 


How to Judge a Man by the Food He Eats 


No one who eats chiefly a starch diet can be mentally active for long. Brain workers 
must eat plenty of lean, tender meat, fresh vegetables and juicy fruits, or their alertness 
decreases and they become dull and sluggish. Science has proved that sour milk is not 
conducive to longevity in brain workers. My booklet tells you exactly what effects 
various foods exert—how to select your diet to suit your needs and occupation. 


“I think we should call a halt upon 
further Governmental investigation into 
the past crimes in the looting of cor- 
porations. We all know that many of 
our railroads and great industrial enter- 
prises and their shareholders have been 
robbed by those whose duty it was to 
protect them, and we know now to some 
extent how the game has been worked. 
By pursuing the subject further we would 
doubtless learn of innumerable more in- 


Herbivora are sluggish, stupid and 


Carnivora are active, alert and 
short-lived. 


ong-lived. 





Foods Must be Rightly Proportioned, Too 


Even correct foods may produce bad re- 
sults unless they are properly combined 
and proportioned. An excess of sweet 
elements clogs the liver, a deficiency 
causes unrest. In correct combinations 
they digest easily so that there is no 
desire to overfeed. 

Underfeeding vital foods will cause loss of brain 
power and memory, lack of ability to concentrate, 
nerve-hunger or neurasthenia. I can tell you 
exactly what to eat to revitalize your nerve sys- 
tem, recreate body energy and restore brain activ- 
ities. Whether you are well or sick, I can help 
you to greater activities, greater usefulness, a 
more active and more enjoyable life. My booklet 
has taught many how to help themselves by apply- 
ing the principles of the Brainy Diet System. 


Health is a DUTY 


To be in good health is a duty you owe to 
yourself, your employer, your associates. 
I have proved absolutely that organic dis- 
eases are the result of wrong eating— 
and can be corrected by a proper or 
Brainy Diet. One dropsical consultant 
lost 18 pounds of overweight the first 
week and returned to business. 

A thin man, out of work nearly a year, was re- 
stored in three weeks to hard work as a carpenter 
at full pay. A change to energizing digestible 
foods effected this literal transformation. <A 
chronic sufferer weighing 415 pounds reduced 
over 150 pounds (in public life under many wit- 
nesses), gained strength and firmer flesh and lost 
rheumatism. Catarrh sufferers are relieved by 
eliminating mucus-making foods from the diet. 


stances not yet uncovered, some of them 
far more startling and of vastly greater 
magnitude than those that have been un- 
covered, but the evidence would be cumu- 
lative only. It would deservedly destroy 
many fair reputations, but it would fur- 
ther unsettle confidence and accomplish 
no practical good as a basis for construct- 
ive work. I am in favor of a general 
amnesty. Let us wipe the slate and begin 
the work of so reframing and strength- 
ening our laws that there can be no repe- 
tition of the past without the certainty of 


- prompt detection and punishment.” 
IMPORTANT— Over one hundred similar cases have been certified to by an Investigating Committee of prominent men. 


Send only 10 cents for the Valuable, Instructive Booklet 
THE NEW BRAINY DIET SYSTEM. Chapters on Diet vs. Drugs, Effects of Foods, Foods for Singers 


This striking booklet shows precisely how 1 have succeeded in producing in myself the 
symptoms of nearly all the more common complaints—Rheumatism, Catarrh, Constipa- 
tion, Kidney Troubles, Skin and Blood Disorders and the like—simply by eating wrong foods. It tells 

© how by changing to a brainy diet of ordinary foods I restored normal health and activities in a 
few days or weeks. I employ only daily foods such as you can obtain in any market. I have no 
foods or preparations of any kind to sell. I shall be glad to send you this booklet on receipt of 10 
cents. ' Also send addresses of your sick friends or others who may be interested to 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 20-A, Washington, D. C. 





The Key To Success 


ncreaseYour _ ‘ficiency 
The great secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember. I 
ecn make your mind an infallible class- 
ified index from which you can instant- 
ly select thoughts, facts, figures, 
names, faces, arguments. I will enable 
you to ate, develop self-con- 
overcome self-consciousness, 
bashfulness, think on your feet and 
intelligently address an audience with- 
out notes. My method is easy, clear, simple, 
infallible. It is not a theory but scientific and 
racticable, endorsed by such notables as 
rt Hol , Prof. Swing, etc. It is the 
result of 20 years upertenge in developing 
me ies---over 60,000 students. I want to 
prove all I claim, 80 write today for copy of 
aise — n-. Ri eRER o ‘of my 
book **How to Speak in ic. et 


Adminis- 1 School of Memory, 975 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: BIG MONEY WRITING 


Bldg. Seattle, Wash. . 
Douglas " Waukesha, Wis. 
-» 918 N. Stiles St. 


Winnipeg, Man. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 








For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a million 
in the past thirty-four years, and the one treatment 
which has stood the severe test of time. 
tered by medical experts, at the Keeley Institutes 
only. For full particulars write 

















Send us your song poemsor melodies. A hit will bringbig 
money. Past experience unnecessary, Our proposition 

positively unequaled. WE GUARANTEE ACCEPTANCK OF ALL 
AVAILABLE WORK FOR PUBLICATION and secure copyright in 
YOUR name. Send us your work today or-write for valuable 


instructive booklet —IT 
Washiagton, D. C. 


uebla, Mexico 


Salt Lake City, Utab London, England 





8 ’ 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept. 1, 








